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PREFACE. 


In fulfilling the engagement which 1 had conic under 
to the Public with respect to the History of America, 
it was my intention not to have published any part 
of the work until tlie whole was completed. The 
present state of the British colonies has induced me 
to alter that resolution. While they arc engaged in 
civil war with Great Britain, inquiries and specula¬ 
tions concerning their ancient forms of policy and 
laws, which exist no longer, cannot be interesting. 
The attention and expectation of mankind arc now 
turned towards their future condition. In whatever 
manner this unhappy contest may terminate, a new 
order of things must arise in North America, and its 
affairs will assume another aspect. I wait with the 
solicitude of a good citizen, until the ferment sub¬ 
side, and regular government be re-established, and 
then I shall return to this part of my work, in which 
I had made some progress. That, together with the 
History of Portuguese America, and of the settle¬ 
ments made by the several nations of Europe in tiic 
West India islands, will complete my plan. 

The three volumes which I now publish contain an 
account of the discovery of the New World, and of 
the progress of the Spanish arms and colonies there. 
This is not only the most splendid portion of the 
American story, but so much detached, as, by itself, 
to form a perfect whole, remarkable for the unity of 
the subject. As the principles and maxims of the 
Spaniards in planting colonies, which have been 
adopted in some measure by every uatioa, are uo* 
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4 PREFACE. 

folded in this part of my woiik; it will serve as a pro¬ 
per introduction to the history of all the European 
establishments in America, and convey such informa¬ 
tion concerning this important article of policy, as 
may be deemed no less interesting than curious. 

In describing the achievements and institutions of 
the Spaniards in the “New World, I have departed, 
in many instances, from the accounts of preceding 
historians, and have often related facts which seem 
to have been unknown to them. It is a duty I owe 
the pubUc to mention the sources from which I have 
derived such intelligence as justifies me either in 
placing transactions in a new light, or in forming any 
new opinion with respect to their causes and effects. 
This duty I perform with greater satisfaction, as it 
will afford an opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
to those benefactors who have honoured me with 
their countenance and aid in my researches. 

As it was from Spain that 1 had to expect the most 
important information, with regard to this part of my 
work, I considered it as a very fortunate circum¬ 
stance for me, when Lord Grantham, to whom 1 had 
the honour of being personally Icnown, and with 
whose liberality of sentiment and disposition to 
oblige, I was well acquainted, was appointed ambas¬ 
sador to the court of Madrid. Upon applying to him, 
I met with such a reception as satisfied me that his 
endeavours would be employed in the most proper 
manner, in order to obtain the gratification of my 
wishes; and 1 am perfectly sensible, that what pro¬ 
gress I have made in my inquiries among the Spa¬ 
niards, ought to be ascribed chiefly to their knowing 
how much his Lordship interested himself in my suc¬ 
cess. . . ' 

But did I owe nothing more to Lord Grantham, 
than the advantages which I have derived from his 
attention in engaging Mr. Waddilove, the chaplain of 
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his embassy, to take the conduct of my literary in¬ 
quiries in Spain, the obligations ! lie under to him 
would be 'TCiy great. During five years that gentle¬ 
man has carried on researches for my behoof, with 
such activity, perseverance, and knowledge of the 
subject, to iwhich his attention was turned, as have 
filled me with no less astonishment than satisfaction. 
He procured for me the greater part of the Spanish 
books, which I have consulted; and as many of them 
were printed early in the sixteenth century, and are 
become extremely rare, the collecting of these was 
such an occupation as alone required much time and 
assiduity. To his friendly attention ! am indebted 
for copies of several valuable manuscripts, containing 
facts and details which I might have searched for in 
vain, in works that have been made public. Encou¬ 
raged by the inviting good-will with which Mr. Wad- 
dilove conferred his favours, I transmitted to him a 
set of queries, with respect both to the customs and 
policy of the native Americans, and the nature of 
severed institutions in the Spanish settlements, framed 
in such a manner, that a Spaniard might answer them, 
without disclosing^ny thing that was improper to be 
communicated to a foreigner. He translated these 
into Spanish, and obtained from various persons who 
had resided in most of the Spanish colonies, such re¬ 
plies as have afforded me much instruction. 

Notwithstanding those peculiar advantages with 
which my inquiries were carried on in Spain, it is 
with regret I am obliged to add, that their success 
must be ascribed to the beneficence of the individuals, 
not to any communication by public authority. By 
a singular arrangement of Philip II. the records of 
the Spanish monarchy are deposited in the Archive 
of SimanmiB, near Valladolid, at the distance of a 
hundred and twenty miles from the seat of govern¬ 
ment, and the supreme courts of justice. The papers 
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relative to America, and chiefly to that early period 
of its history, towards which my attention was di¬ 
rected, are so numerous, that they alone, according 
to one account. All the largest apartment in the Ar- 
chivo ; and according to another, they compose eight 
hundred and seventy-three large bundles. Conscious 
of possessing, in some degree, the industry which be¬ 
longs to an historian, the prospect of such a treasure 
excited my most ardent curiosity. But the prospect 
of it is all that I have enjoyed. Spain, with an ex¬ 
cess of caution, has uniformly thrown a veil over her 
transactions in America. From strangers they are 
concealed with peculiar solicitude. Even to her own 
subjects the Archive of Simancas is not opened with¬ 
out a particular order from the crown; and after ob¬ 
taining that, papers cannot be copied, without pay¬ 
ing fees of office so exorbitant, that the expense ex¬ 
ceeds what it would be proper to bestow, when the 
gratification of literary curiosity is the only object. 
It is to be hoped, that the Spaniards will at last dis¬ 
cover this system of concealment to be no less impo¬ 
litic than illiberal. From what I have experienced 
in the course of my inquiries, I am satisfied, that 
upon a more minute scrutiny into their early opera¬ 
tions in the New World, however reprehensible the 
actions of individuals may appear, the conduct of the 
nation will be placed in a more favourable light. 

In other parts of Europe very different sentiments 
prevail. Having searched, without success, in Spain, 
for a letter of Cortes to Charles V. written soon after 
he landed in the Mexican empire, which has not 
hitherto boen published; it occurred to me, that as 
the emperor was setting out for Germany at the time 
when the messengers from Cortes arrived in Europe, 
the letter with which they were intrusted might pos¬ 
sibly be preserved in the imperial library of Vienna. 
1 communicated this idea to Sir Robert Murray Keitli, 
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with whom I have long had the honour to Ihre itt 
friendship, and I had soon the pleasure to learn, that 
upon his application, her imperial majesty had been 
graciously pleased to issue an order, that not only a 
copy of that letter (if it were found), but of any other 
papers in the library, which could throw light Upon 
the History of America, should'be transmitted to me. 
The letter from Cortes is not in the imperial library, 
but an authentic copy, attested by a notary, of the 
letter written by (he magistrates of the colony planted 
by him at Vera Cruz, which I have mentioned, vtd. 
vii. book 5, having been found, it was transcribed, and 
sent to me. As this letter is no less curious, and as 
little known, as that which was the object of my in¬ 
quiries, I have given some account, in its proper 
place, of what is most worthy of notice in it. To¬ 
gether with it, I received a copy of a letter from 
Cortes, containing a long account of his expedition 
to Honduras, with respect to which I did not think 
it necessary to enter into any particular detail; and 
likewise those curious Mexican paintings, which I 
have described, vol. viii. book 7. 

My inquiries at St. Petersburg were carried on 
with equal facility and success. In examining into 
the nearest communication between our continent 
and that of America, it became of eonsequence to 
obtain authentic information concerning the discove¬ 
ries of the Russians in their navigation from Kam¬ 
chatka towards the coast of America. Accurate re¬ 
lations of their first voyage, in 1741, have been pub¬ 
lished by Muller and Gknelin. Several foreign authors 
have entertained an opinion, that the court of Russia 
studiously conceals the progress which has been 
made by more recent navigators, and sufiers the pub¬ 
lic to be amused with false accounts of their route. 
Such conduct appeared to me UBauit{d>le to those 
liberal sentiments, and that patronagpe of science, for 
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which the present sovereign of Hussia is eminent; 
nor could I discern any political reason, that might 
render it improper ‘to.apply for information con¬ 
cerning the. late attempts of the Russians to open 
a communication-between Asia and America. My 
ingenious countryman. Dr. Rogerson, first physician 
to the- empress, presented my request to her impe¬ 
rial majesty, who not only disclaimed any idea of 
concealment, but instantly ordered the journal of 
captain Krenit^in, who conducted the only voyage 
of discovery made by public authority since the year 
1741, to be translated/and his original chart to be 
copied for my use. By consulting them, I have been 
enabled to give a more accurate view of the progress 
and extent of the Russimi discoveries, than has hither¬ 
to been communicated to the public. 

From other quarters 1 have received information 
of great utility and importance. M. le Chevalier de 
Pinto, the minister from Portugal to the court of 
Great Britain, who commanded for several years at 
Matagrosso, a settlement of the Portuguese in the 
interior part of Brazil, where the Indians are nume¬ 
rous, and their original manners little altered by in¬ 
tercourse with Europeans, was pleased to send me 
very full answers to some queries concerning the 
chs^cter and institutions of the natives of America, 
which his polite reception of an application made to 
him in my name, encouraged me to propose. These 
satisfied me, that he had contemplated with a dis¬ 
cerning attention the curious objects which his situa¬ 
tion presented to his view, and I have often followed 
him as one of my best-instructed guides. 

M. guard, to whose elegant translation of the His¬ 
tory of the ^eign of Charles V. I owe the favourable 
reception of that work on the continent, procured me 
miswers to the same queries from M. de Bougainville, 
who had opportunities of observing the Indians both 
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■of Nblih and Soatb America^ imd iirom M.'Godin‘te 
Jeune, who tesided fifteen years among Indians Ih 
Quito, and twenty years in Cayome. The latter 
are more valuable from having been examined by’ 
M. de la Condamine, who, a few weeks before his 
death, made some short additions to them, which 
may be considered ee the last effort of that attention 
to science which occupied a long life. 

My inquiries were not confined to one region in 
America. GoveincMr Hutchinson took the trouble of 
recommending the consideration of my queries to 
Mr. Hawley and Mr. Brainerd, two Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries, employed among the Indians of the Five 
Nations, who favoured me with answers, which 
discover a considerable knowledge of the people 
whose ^customs they describe. From William 
Smith, Esq. the ingenious historian of New York, 
I received some useful information. When I enter 
upon the History of our Colonies in North America, 
1 shall have occasion to acknowledge how much I 
have been indebted to many other gentlemen of that 
country. 

From the valuable Collection of Voyages made by 
Alexander Dalrymple, Esq., with whose attention to 
the History of Navigation and Discovery, the public 
is well acquainted, 1 have received some very rare 
books, particularly two large volumes of Memorials, 
partly manuscript, and partly in print, which were 
predated to the court of Spain during the reigns of 
PhiUp III. and Philip IV. From thesC 1 have learned 
many curious particulars withi respect to the interior 
state of the Spanish colonies, and the various schemes 
formed for their improvement. As this collection of 
Memorials formerly belonged to the Colbert Library, 
I have quoted them by that title. 

All those books and manuscripts 1 have consulted 
with that attention which die respect due from an 
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Antbor to the Public required; and by minute re¬ 
ferences to them, J have endeavoured to authenticate 
whatever I relate. The longer I reflect bn the nature 
of historical composition, the more 1 an^ convinced 
that this scrupulous accuracy is necessary. The his¬ 
torian who records the events of his own time, is crC" 
dited in proportion to the opinion which the public 
entertains with respect to his means of information 
and his veracity. He who delineates the transactions 
of a remote period, has no title to claim assent, unless 
he produces evidence in proof of his assertions. With¬ 
out this, he may wrije an amusing tale, but cannot be 
said to have composed an authentic history. In those 
sentiments I have been confirmed by the opinion of 
an author,* whom his industry, erudition, and dis¬ 
cernment, have deservedly placed in a hj^ rank 
among the most eminent historians of the age. Im- 
boldened by a Mnt from him, I have published a ca¬ 
talogue of the Spanish books which I have consulted. 
This practice was frequent in the Jast century, and 
was considered as an evidence of laudable industry 
in an author; in the present, it may, perhaps, be 
deemed the effect of ostentation; but, as many of 
these books are unknown in Great Britain, I could 
not otherwise have referred to them as authorities, 
without encumbering the page with an insertion of 
their full titles. To any person who may choose to 
follow me in this path of inquiry, the catalogue must 
be very useful. 

My readers will observe, that in mentioning sums 
of money, I have uniformly followed the Spanish 
method of computing by pesos. In America, the 
peso fuerte, or duro, is the only one known; and 
that is always meant when.any sum imported from 
.America is mentioned. The peso fuerte, as well as 
other coins, has varied in its numerary value; but 

* Mr. Gibbon. 
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I have beep advised, without attending to soch 
minute %'ariations, to consider it as equal to four 
shillings and sixpence of our money. It is to be 
remembered, however, that, in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury,, the effective value of a peso, i. c. the quantity 
of labour which it represented, or of goods which it 
would purchase, was five or six times as much as at 
present. 


N. B. Since this edition was put into the press, a 
History of Mexico, in two volumes in quarto, trans¬ 
lated from the Italian of the Abbe D. Francesco Sa- 
verio Clavigero, has been published. From a person 
who is a native of New Spain, who has resided ferty 
years in that country, and who is acquainted with 
the Mexican language, it was natural to expect much 
new information. Upon perusing his work, how¬ 
ever, 1 find that it contains hardly any addition to 
the ancient History of the Mexican empirc, as re¬ 
lated by Acosta and Herrera, but what is derived 
from the improbable narratives and fanciful conjec¬ 
tures of Torquemada and Boturini. Having copied 
their splendid descriptions of tlic high state of civili¬ 
zation in the Mexican empire, M. Clavigero, in the 
abundance of his zeal for the honour of his native 
country, charges me with having mistaken some 
points, and with having misrepresented others, in 
the History of it. When an author is conscious of 
having exerted industry in research, and impartiality 
in decision, he may, without presumption, claim what 
praise is due to these qualities, and be cannot be in¬ 
sensible to any accusation that tends to weaken the 
force of his claim. A feeling of this kind has induced 
me to examine such strictures of M. Clavigero on my 
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History of America as inerited any attention^ espe¬ 
cially as these are made by one who seemed to pos¬ 
sess the means of obtaining accurate information ; 
and to shew that the greater part of them is destitute 
of any just foundation. This I have done in notes 
upon the’passages in my History, which gave rise to 
his criticisms. 

CohlMOM 09 JCdINBOAOIR. 

Mgrth Ut, 17B8. 
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Mad. 1746. 

Botello de Moraes y Vasconcelloa (D. Francisco de) £1 Nnevo Mundo 
Poema Horoyco. 4to. Barcelona, 1701. 

Bolero Beucs(Jaan).Descriptionde.Todas las Provincias, Keynos, y 
CindadcB ^el Mundo. 4to. Girona, 1748. 
firietius (Phil.) Paraloim Geographiae Veterrs ct Novae. 4to. Paris, 1648. 

Cabezade Baca (Alvar. Nugnez) Reiacion de los Nanfracioa. Exst. 
Banda pist. Prim. tom. 1. 

' i ; -' ■ ' Examen Apologeticodo la HistorAfanation de los 

Nanlragios. Exst. Baroia Hbt. Prim- tom. i. . 

- Commeiriarios de lo snecedido doorante su gubiemo 

del de la Plata. Exst. ibid. 
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Cabo dc Vaoc« Relatione dc. But RaoHis. If^'SlO. 

Cabota (Sebaat) Nav^adono de. Eaat. Ranraa It. 3It. 

Cadamustos (AIothos) Navigatio ad Terras iaoogaiUt. East Nov. 
Orb. Giynaei, p. 1. 

Calancba (F. Aatoo. de la) CnmioB muralisada del Orden do Sau Au> 
goatiaenel Pern. fol. Barcelona, 163& 

California—Diario Hiatorieo do loa Viagci do Mar y Tierra heebos on 
1768, al Norte de Caliromia di orden del Marques do Croix Vi-roj de 
Nueva Etpagna, &o. MS. 

Cslle(Jaan Dias de la) Memorial loformatorio de lo quo a su Magestad 
Provien de la Nueva Espagna y Peru. 41a. 1645. 

Canipomanes (D. Pedro Rudrig.) Antiguodad Maritima do la Rcpiib- 
lica do Cartage, con en Peripio de su general Hannon traducido c illus- 
trado. 4to. Mad. 1766. 

_Discurao sobre el fomonto de la luduatria popular. 8vo. 


Mad. 1774. 

-- Discurao aobte la Educacion popular do los Artesanos. 

Uvo. 5 vol. Mad. 1775, &c. 

Caraeas_Real Ceduta de Fiindaoion de la real Compagnin Onipns- 

coana do Caracas, 12mo. Mad. V7e&. 

Cainvantes (Fr. Lopes do) Rclacion de las Provincial quo ticno cl 
Govierno del Peru, los OAcioa que en el so Provien, y la Hacienda quo 
alii ticnc su Magestad, lo qne so Gasta do oUa y lo queda Libre, Ac. Ac. 
Dcdicado al Marques de Santos Claros, Agno, do 1611. MS. 

Cardenas y Cano (Gabr.) Ensayo Cronologico para laHisloria general 
de la Florida, fol. Mad. 1733. 

Carransana (D. Gonqales) A Gcograpliioal Descriplioii of tlio Coasts, 
&c. of the Spanish West Indies. 8vo. Lond. 1740. 

Casas (Bart do las) BrovUsima Relacion do la Oestruyeion dc las 
Indiaa. 4to. 1552. ^ • 

_Nonratio loonibos illnstrata per Tbcod. de Bry. 


4to. Oppont. 1614. 

--An Account of tho 6rst Voyages and Discovciics 

of the Spaniards in America. 8vo. Lond. l(IS3. 

Cassani (P. Joseph) Historia de la Proviocia de Compagnia de Jesus 
del Nnevo Rcyno de Granada, fol. Mad. 1741. 

Castanheda (Fern. Lop. de) Historio do Descobrimento ct Couquisla 
dc India pelos Portngnoses. fed. 2. vol. Uab. 1552. 

Castellanos (Juan dc) Primera y Socunda de las Elegias dc Varoncs 
lllnstros de Indies. 4to. 2 vol. Mad. 1589. 

Castillo (Bernal Dias del) Historia Verdadera do la Conqnista dc 
Nueva Espagna. fol. Mad. 1632. 

Castro, Figuoroa y Salazar (O. Pedro de) Reiacion di su aucimionto y 
scrvicios. I2nia. 

CavaHero (D. Jos. Garcia) Brieve Cobgo y Valanoc do las Pesos y 
Medkiaa di voriaa Nadonea^ redneidaa a los qne corron on Castilla. 4lo. 


Mad. 1731. 

Ccpeda(D. Fern.) Relaeion Cniveraal del Sitio en que esta fnndada la 
Ciudad de Mexico, fol. 1637. 


Cicqa de Loon (Pedro de)t 
Cisneros (Diego) Sitio, Nai] 
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CleOMate (P.';<MH|^'Td>lM^CliMDeiogiaw, ‘dif'4tf« conikneii loa 
Socesos JBffiMittioba y SMohtfea de loiKiu. 4to. Val. 1689. 

Cogiinad»(P. Fr. JMq;o Lopez) Historia dd Yacajaa. foJ. Mad. 1W8> 

Collecao dot Britea Pontiflooa e Le^ B^iaa qua forao Expcdidos y 
Poblimdas deade o Abbo 1741, adfare .'a la libetdada dM Peoeak bem 
e Commeroio doa Indoa da Bradl. 

Colleocioa Ceneral d«; la Ptovideaaiaa baste aqoi tomadaa par el Oo- 
biemo sobre el EstragniffieHto, y Oeonpacioo de Temporalidmiea da los 
KagolateS de la Compagnla, de Espagna, Indlak, &e. Partes IV. 4to. 
Mad. 1767. , 

Coloq (D. Vaniando)Xa Historia del Almiraate, D. ChristOTal. Colon. 
East. Barcia Hist. Prim. 1.1. ^ ' 

■Columbos (Christ.) Narigatio qua mnitas Begiones^bactetNIIl incogni¬ 
tas invenit Exst. Nov. Orb. Gryueei, p. 90. . 

-(Ferd.) Life and Actions of bis Father Admiral Christoph. 

Colambns. Exst. Cfanndiill’l^oyages, II. 479. 

Contpagnia Real de Commerclo para las Islas de Sto Domingo, Puvrto- 
rioo, y la Margarita. ISBno. 

Compendio GUmeral de las contribncionea y gattos qnq oooasionaa to- 
dos los effeotos, fnitoa, oandales, Sns. qne trafican entro losreynos do Cas¬ 
tilla y Amdrica. 4to. 

ConoilioB Provinciales Primero y Sagnndo oelebrados en la may Noble 
y may leal Giadad de Mexico en los Agnos de 1565 & 1565. fol. Mexico, 
1760. 

Gonidliam Mexicanam Provincialo tertinm celebratum Mexioi, anno 
1685. #1. Mexici, 1.779. 

Continente Americano, Aigonanta de las costas de Nneva £^)agna y 
Tierra Firmd. 12mo. 

Cprdeyro (Antonio) Historia Insnlana das ilbas a Portugas sngeytas no 
Oceano Occidental. M. Lisb.-1717'. 

Corita (Dr. Alonzo) Breve y snWria Relaoion de los Segnores, Manera, 
y Diffiwencia de ellos, qne bavia en la Nneva EspagIU^ y otras Provineias 
BOS Comarcanas, y de sns Leyes, Usos, y Costumbres, y de la Forma qne 
lenian eh Tiibattar sos Vasaltos en Tiempo de su Gentilidad, &c. MS. 
4tu. pp. 307. 

Coronada (Fr. Vasq. de) Sommario di doe sue Lettere del Vii^gio satto 
delFra.MarMdaNixsaalsette Cittede Cevola. Exst. KamuaioIIl.354. 

—^Reladion Viaggio alle sette Citte.' Ramnsio HI. 369. 

Gortes (Hen.) Qnattro Cartes dirigidas al Emperador Carlos y..en 
que ha Relaoion desos Gonqaistas en la Nneva Sspagna. Exst. Barcia 
Hist. Prim. tom. 1. . 

Cortessii(Fetd.)DeInsalisnii|>erinventisNarrationosadCarolam V. . 
fol. 153^ ■ ' -M. ■ ' 

Cortaaa (Fean.) Relaefim, fax Exst. Bamasio 111. 235. 

Cnbero (D. Pedro) Pctj^iliiipim del Mayor Parte del Mando. Zan- 
goss. 4t0.'i8Mb ’ 

. CamaiUfOoviaiwy Not|«ia dAfel. MS. 

. Pavila Padilla (F. Aiy.) Hirtoi^ de la Fondackm y Disourao de Pro- 
'' viotia de St. Jago Aa|M|S8fa ftf-dSnua.-'iaS6.'' ‘ - 

— - -(Gil Otesaafai^-'Paateo Ecderitefieo de kr Piimitiva Jglesia 

de Ids Indias Ocoldentalea, vols. 16(0. 
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DocufflentM tooantMftla Penecocioa, qtMfliiBl^iiilwBtdeUCom- 

paKnw niciuroa eoBtim Don B.de OwdcoMOliqw K» PamgW' 

Mad. 1768. 

Echaveri (D. Benwnlo Ibagncade) Bi ReyBo leaultiM^Cl PMtapiajr. 
Extt. tom. iv. Coileccion do DocaroentiM, 4to. Mad. 1770. 

Eebave y Aua (D. Fraaciaco do) Ia Estrella do Uma coiivertida on 
Sol snbre sor ties Conmas. fid. Amberes, 1688. 

Egoiara El Egucien (D. J. Jos.) BUdiotkoca Mexicaua, sivo Bnidito- 
rum Historia Virorom in America BoreaJi natomm, &c. tern, prirar fid. 
Mcs. 1775. N. B. No more than one volnmo of thie work has boon pnb> 
lislioil. 

Ercilla y Znniga (D. Alonso do) Ia Arancana, Poema Endoo. fid. 
Mad. 173,*). 

— . . .2 vols. 8»o. Mad. 1777. 

Escaluiia (D. Caspar do) CazophylaoiHm Reginm Pcraricun,. fid. 
Mad. 1775. 


I'aria y Sousa (Manuel de) Historia del Rcynodo Portugal, fol. Am¬ 
ber. 1730. 

Faria y Sousa. History of Portugal from the Orst Ages to tbo Revolu¬ 
tion under John IV. 8vo. Lend. 1688. 

Fernandes (Diego) Prima y scennda Parte do la Historia dol Porn. fol. 
Scvill. 1571. 

_(P. Juan Pair.) Relacion Historial dc las Missioncs do 

los Indies que daman Cbiquitos, 4to. Mad. 1726. ,• 

Fnyjoo (Benit. Geron>Bi«pagnolcs Americanos—Disonrso VI. dol tom. 
ir. del Teatro Critico. Mad. 1709. 

_Solucion del gran Problems Hiatoriooaobre la Poblaoien 

dc la America—Disenrso XV. del tom. v. do Teatro Critico. 

_(D. K(igaei) Relacion Desoriptiva de la Cindad y Pro- 

vincia Truxillo del Peru. fol. Mad. 1763. 

Frc}re(Ant.)PirataadolaAmerioa.4tn. , 

Frasso (U. Petto) Do R^^ Patronatn Indlamm. fol. 2 rols. Matriti, 
1775. 


Galvae (Antonio) Tradato dos Descobrimentos Aiitigos y Modomdi. 
fol. liisboa, 1731. 

GalTaao(Ant.) The Discoveries of llw World from the first Original 
unto tbo Year 1555. Oshome’sColleot. II. 354. 

Gamboa (D. Fran. Xavier de) Confeatarios a los ordinansas do Minas. 


fill. Mad. 1761. • < ‘ 

Garcia (Gregorio) HUtoria Ecclesiastiea y do la India Oriental 

y Occident^ y Predicaci«Mi de la Santa EvanKliami ella. 12mo. Bacca, 

1036. v^'r*-;. 

.iFr Gregorio) Origen dc loo Indios del Nuevo Mnado. fi>l. 

Mad.l7» „ 

Gaatein (Anton. Valesqaca) Arte do Lengna Mexicaua. 4to. Pnibla 

de los Ang^. ITlfr, 

Gaaetade Mnkopos los Annas IRH. 1798,1730,4lo. 
GiiMa(HknMiymo) Doe Lttraa da Cosmograpliia. Milan, 1550. 
♦oi.. rf. C ' 
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Oodof (Diego de) BfileoioB al H. Cortes, ^itatrata del Oesctabijaiieaio 
de dirersas Ctadades, y Proviotias, Gaems (oio eon los Indios, 
Exst. fiaioia Hist Frbn. tom. L . 

God( 7 LettenaCortese,dK. Exst. Ramnsio III. 300. 
yGoniHra(Er.Lopeade) La ffistoriagoneiidde las India. 12 mo. Anr. 

1664. * 

— . . ■ Historia general de las Indias. Exst; BaieiaHUt Prim. tom. ii. 

— ‘ ■ (Fr. liopea de) Chronioa de la Nnera Espagna o Conqnesta 

de Mexico. Exst. Barcia Hist Prim. tom. ii; 

Gnatemala—Raaon pantnal do les snocessos nms meniorabiles, y de 
los estragoa y. dannos qne ba padecido la rindad de Gnatemala. foU 1774. 

Gnmilla (P. Jos.) El Orinoco itlnstrado y defendido; Historia Natu¬ 
ral, Civil, y Geograpfaica de cate Gran Rio, &o. 4to. 2 tom. Mad. 1745. 

-- " ■ Hiatpire Natarelle, Civile, et Geograpbiqne de 

rOrenoqne. TraduHe par M. Eidons. ISmo. tom. Hi. Avig. 1768. 

Gnsrnim (Nngno de) Relablon soritta in Omitlan Provincia de Me- 
chnaoan della maggior Spagna nell 1630. Exst Ramnsio III. 331. 

Hcnia (P. Tbadens) Ephemerides BelU Gniuanici, ab Anno 1754. 
Exst. Colleccion general de Doenm. tom. iv. 

Hernandos (Fran.) Plantarum, Animulinm & Mineralinm Mcxicano- 
rnm Historia. fol. Rom. 1661. 

Herera (Anton, de) Historia general de los Hechos de los Castellanos 
en las Islas yTierra Firma de Mar Ocoano. fol.4 vols. Mad. 16U1. 

-Historia General, &c. 4 Vols. Mad. 1730. 

^-General History, &c. Translated by Stephens, 8vo. 6 vols. 

Lond. 1740. 

-Descriptio Iodise Occidentaiis. fol. Amst. 1622. 

Hnemex y Horearitas(D. Joan Francisco de) Extraoto de los Antes 
de DHigenolas y reoonocimientos de los rios, lagunas, vertientes, y desa- 
gnas de Mexico y saviille, &o. fol. Mex. 1748. 

Jesnitas—^Colleccion de las applioaciones qne se van baciendo de los 
Cienes, casas y Coligios qne Oieron de la Compagnia de Jesns, expatria- 
dos de estos Reales dominios. 4to. 2 vols. Lima, 1772 y 1773. 

Colleccion General de Povidencias hasta aqni tomadas por 
el Gobiemo sobre el Estranoamieuto y Occnpackm de temporalidadcs, 
de los Regnlsfes de la Compagnia de Espagna, Indias, e Islas Pilipinas, 
4fo. Mad. 1767. 

—— Retrato de los Jesnitaa ibrmado al natural. 4to. 2 voix Mad. 
1768. 

— .. Relaoioa Abbreviada da Repnblioa qne os Rciigiosos Je- 

snitas dstabeleceraon. t2mo. 

-Idea del OHgen, Gobiemo, &c. de la Compagnia do Joans. 

8vo. Mad. 1788. 

«• 

Lsevinins (Appollonius) libti T. de Pemviss Invention, ii&^rAns in 
eademgestis. l%nq Ant. 1667. 

Leon (Fr. Ruix de) Hernandia, Pdeau Hereyco de Conqpi^ de 
Mexieo,4to. Mad. 1766. 
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lieea (Aat. 4e ht BibGotbeea'OricBtal y Oooideotal, 

NafttimyGeoKraphica. M. Ifad. 17317. 

Lima, A true aocoont of tba Eartlxiaaka wbieh bappeaed therr, 38th 
October 1746. Tranalaied from the Spaniab. 8 * 0 . Load. 1748. 

Lima Goaosa, Duacriptioo de las BMtibaa Domoaslracioaes, oon quo 
esta cindad CelebiA la rebi Proclamacioa de el Nombre Angosto del Ca- 
tolico Mouarcbo D. Carlos IIL Lima. 4tu. 1760. 

Lano Zapata(D. Jos. Eoseb.) Preliminar al Tamo 1. de las MeaMtrias 
llistorico-Pbysicas, Critioo-Apologelieas de la AoMiiaa McridioaaL 8 * 0 . 
Cadiz, 1760. 

Lopse (D. Jaaa Lais) Discarso Hklorieo Politico en defeiMO de la 
Jurisdiction Real. fol. 1 ^ 6 . 

-(Tbom.) Atlas Geograpbioo de la America Septeotiional y Me¬ 
ridional. l3mo. Par. 1768. 

Loreiizana (D. Fr. Ant.) Arcobispo de Mexico, ahora, de Toledo, Mis- 
toria do Nuotb Espagna, escrita pur so Saolarccido Conqoisladci Uer- 
iian Cortes, Aumentada cou otros Uocnmeatos y Nolas. fol. Mex. 1770. 

Ijozano (P. Pedro) Description Cborographica, del 'rerretoriiHI, Ar- 
botes, Aniiuales del Gran Ciiaoo, y de los Kitos y Costombros, de las ia- 
uuDicraltilcs Nacioiies quc la babiton. 4to. Cordo*. 1733. 

- ■■ llistoria de la Conii>agiiia de Jesus en ia Profiocia del Pa¬ 

raguay. fol. 3 vols. Mad. 1763. 


Madriga (Pedro de) Description de la Gouvemment du Peron. East. 
Voyages qui out servi k reUblisaeineot de Is comp, dcs lodes, tom. ix 
106. , 

Mariana (P. Juan dc) Discursn de las Enrermedades de laCompagnia 
dc Jesus. 4tu. Mad. 1668. 

Martinca de la Puente (D. Jos.) Compendio do las Historias de los 
Descobrimientos, Conqiiistas, y Guerrss de la India Oriental, y saslsias, 
desde los Tiempos del lofonte Don Enriqn de Portugal su iareotor. 
4to. Mad. 1681. 

Martyr ab Angleria (Petr.) De Bebus Ooeanicis fc Note Orbe Deoades 
tres. 13mo. Coton. 1574. 

. . . - De Insulis nuper in*entis, 8 cAaMoribaslncolamm. Ibid. 

p. 329. 

I ..I — Opus Epialolamm. fol. Amst. 1670. 

- II Sommario cavato della sua Uistoria del Nuero Blnndo. 


Ramusio III. i. . 

Mata (D. Geron. Fenn de) Ideas poUticas y morales. 12mo. Toledo, 


lOWJ. 

M«ohiiae«Q^BelAcioB de Im CewaoniM, j Pebleckm de um 

ludioa de Mechnacan becha al I. S. D. Ant^ d* Mendoza Virrey do 
Nuenra Espagna. fol. MS. ^ „. . . j . 

Melendez (.Fr. Juan.) Tesoros, Verdaderoa de las Indias Histona de la 
ProTiaria do S. Juan Baptists del Peru, del Ozden de Predicadores. fol. 


Pen. de Uetedia Gubernador de Ni- 


3 vols. Rom. 1081. 

Memorial Adjnstado por D. A. Fc 
caragun y MoOduras. fol. 1768. _ . „ v mi 

__ contar has OOcialc* dednadeMonadn » Mexico 


de el anno 1730. fol. 
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MfendoM (D, Ant. 4e)'Letteninl loiperatnre dd Oiiicopriiiieato ddia 
Terra Firma ddla N. Spagnaveno TramoBthno. East. Ramndo III. 
365. . St- ' ' 

' —. . (Jdan Gonz. de) Historia del gran Reyno de CMna, con nn 

Itineraiao dal Nnaw Mundo/WO. Rom. 1585. 

Mignel (Vic. Jo».). Tabla 8 de ioi Sncesos Eoolemastiocw'en AfiicaV 
Indian Orientalea y Qcddentalea. 4to. Yal. 1689. ■ 

Miwollaiiea Economico-Poliltico, &c. fol. Pampli 1749. 

MoUnaXP..F. Antom) Yocabnlario Castellano y Mexicano. fol. 1571. 
Monatdes (|EI Doltor) Ptimera y Segonda y Tercera Parle do la His¬ 
toria Medidniil, de las Cosas'qne se (raen de nenstras Indias Occiden- 
tales, qne sinren en IMedicina. 4to. Sevilla, 1764. 

Moneada :(SBneiio de) Restanracion Politioa de Espagna. y-dcscos 
Pnblioos. 4to. Mad. 1746. - 

Morales' (Ambrosio de) Coronica General- de Espagna. fol. 4 vols. 
Alcala, 1574. 

Moreno y Esoaudon (D. Fran. Ant,) Description y Eatado del Yirrey- 
nato de SutaF5, Nnevo Reyno de Granada, &Oi fol. MS. 

Monos (D. Antonio) Oisenrso sobre -economia politiea. 8 vo. Mad. 
1769; . 

Nima (F. Marco) Relatione dal Viaggio faita Per. Terra al Cevole, 
Regno dl eotie CitlA. Exst. Ramns. 111. 356. 

Nodal—Roluion del Viage qne bicieron los Capilanes Burtb. y Gone, 
de-Nodal al descubrimiento del Estreobo qne hoy es nombrado de Marie, 
y reconooimiento del do Magellanes. 4to. Mad. 

NotieialndividuiU de los doreebos aegun lo reglado en ultimo proyecto 
de 1720. 4to. Barceilona, 1732. < 

Nneva Espagna—Historia de los Indios de Nneva Espagna dibidida 
on tres Partes. En la primora Irala de los Ritos, Sacrifioios y Idolatrias 
del Tiempo de an Gentilidad. En la aeganda de su maravillosa Conversion 
a la Fh, y mododecelebiar las-Fiestas de Nnestra Santa Iglesia. - En la 
tercera del Gehib y Caracter de aquella -Gente; y Figuraa eon qne nota- 
ban ms Acentooimientoa, con otras partionlaridades; y Noticias de las 
prineipales Cindades en aqodl Reyno. Escritaen el Agno 1541 por nno 
e los done HeligioiaaFtmnoiscoa qne primeio Passaron a entendor en su 
Coaversioa.MS. foi,pp.ai 8 . . 

• ■ 

PKiie'(Pedn>'de])Ar«ieo Domado. PoSma. 12aia. Mad. IdK.' 
Ordenanaas del Coniojo real de las Indiat. fol.. BSad. 1661!^ 

OtteK* (H. Casimito de) Refomen Historloo del primelF Iffiig* heob^ 
al-iededor del Mnndo. 4to. Mad. 1769.. • ?? ” ' 

Ossorio (Jfertme) History'ef the Poctagaesei daring the RMgn of Rfot. 
nwiWet. Svo. 9 vob. LOiidt 1759, - .' < <. 

Oasorins (Hi^n.) Detebaa Emmannelis LniMaito ttegis, avq^ CM. 
Agr. 1768.!’ -’’I- ' 

Ovidle(Alaai^ HlMnitea Reiaahw delflM^e CWIi. fol.'iitom.,l616. 
— - ■ AmMfotoi%iil Rn|a«i>t pf foe Pdfeorii^GbilL EsM<^i>HP>iill’s 
CoUeofllLl,'. 

Ovieda y'fiagAM'-^BS^d^MSsImia |%,^GeaqMstn y PatMeaefon ee 
•VamiBiela.'fol. - Ifeut 179*. '! 

OHedaSommaruiilio. Sget.,^aaiiud« Ilf. 44 . 
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0«t(Mk> (CioUL Fern. «l«) ^ •» Hbtorin Nntenl 

do loa IndiiM. But. Bmcin Birt. Fiim. twn. i. 

Oviedo Hiitoria Gcnomle & Naliiralo dcil Indio Occidonlelc. B»^ 
Knmusio III. 74. 

- » Relatione deHnNsvigationo per la Grandiaaima FlaiB 9 ^Mn» 
ragnon. But Ranma. 111. 416. 

. Palaola(D. Raim.Mig.)Diacnrao E c on om lcd Prditieo, 4U>. Mad. 1778. 

ftfolbx j Mendona (D. loan.) Virtudea del Indioe o Naturaiiaa y Coa- 
Inihtires de losindioa de N. Bapagna. 4to. 

—, yie.do Venerable Dom. Jean Palafox Erei|ne de I’Angeky 

polia. 12mb. ' Gologne, 1772. • 

Pcgna (JhMi I^gnes de la) Conquiala y Anlignedadca de laa laiaa do 
Gran Canaria. 4lo. Mad. 1676. 

Pcgna Montenegro (D. Alonao de la) Itineraiio para Parochoa de In- 
dios, cn que trafan lea matoriaa maa pai^oiilai^ tocantea a ciloa para no 
buen adminialracion. 4to. Amberes, 1764. 

Penaloaa y Mondragon (Fr. Benito de) Cinco Exccllcnctaa del Ba* 
pagnol quo dea penblan a &pagna. 4<o. Pampl. 1629. 

Peralta Bamnevo (D. Pedro de) Lima fundada o Conquiata del Pom 
Poema Broyco. 4to. Lima, 1732. 

Peralta Calderon (O. Matbiaa de) El Apoatol de laa Indiaa y nuevea 
gonica San Franciaeo Xavier dcia Compagnia de Jeana Bpitoroo do aua 
Apoatoliotw hechoa. 4to. Pampl. 1665. 

Pereira do Borrklo (Bernard.) Aunaloa lliatoriooa do eatadp do Ma. 
rancliao. fbl. LUtoa. 1749. 

Pern—Relatione d’nn Capitano Spagniiolo del Dcacoiwimenloy Con* 
quiata del Peru. Esat. Ramua. Ill. 371. 

Peru—Relationo d’un Secrctaiio de Franc. Pinmro ddia Conquiata 
de) Peru. Exat. RamnaiolII.371. 

■. Relacion del Porn. MS. 

Peaqiiisa de loa Uydorea dc Panama coiilmD. Jayme Mngnoa, Ao. pro 
faavcrloa Commcrciailo ilticitamentc en tiempo de Guerra, fol. 1755. 

Philipinao—Carfa que escribe nn Religioao antigno de Philipinas, a nn 
Amigo auyo cn Kapagna, quo le pregunta el Naturel y Genio de loa In¬ 
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BOOK I. 


The earth T*'*- progTcss of men in discovering and 
ihmij^ peopling the various parts of the earth, has 
■ been extremely slow. Several ages elapsed 
before they removed far from these mild and fertile re¬ 
gions in which they were originally placed by their 
Creator. The occasion of their first general dispersion 
is known; but we are unacquainted with the course of 
their migrations, or the time when they took possession 
of the different countries which they now inhabit. Nei¬ 
ther history nor tradition furnish such information con¬ 
cerning those remote events, as enables us to trace, 
with any certainty, the operations of the human race 
in the infancy of society. 

We may conclude, however, that all the early 
migrations of mankind were made by land. The 
ocean, which surrounds the habitable earth, as 
well as the various arms of the sea which separate one 
region from another, though destined to facilitate the 
communication between distant countries, seem, at first 
view, to be formed to check the progress of man, and 
to mark the bounds of that portirm of die globe to which 
nature had confined him. It was long, we may believe, 
before men attempted to pass these formidable barriers, 
and became so skilful and adventurous as to commit 
themselves to the mercy of the winds and waves, or to 
quit their native shores in quest of remote and unknown 
regions. 


Firit mi' 
gfutiont 
land. 
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Ajne«ixOA. ' 

Navigation arifl s|^buil^&g fife Wfe gd ^ice 
and complicated, flfat Siey require &e mgienuity, 
»ig«tion. as jreil as axperiince, of many' socc^ve ages 
to brin^ &Cm to any degree of perfection. Prom the 
riift or canoe, which first Served to cany a savage over 
(he river (hat obstructed him in the chase, to the dtm- 
structibii of a vessel capable of conveying a numerous 
crCw^with safety to a distant coast, the. progress in im¬ 
provement is immense. . Many efforts would be made, 
many experiments would be tried, and much labour 
as well as invention would be employed, before men 
could accomplish this arduous and important under¬ 
taking. The rude and imperfect state in which navi- 
. gation is still found among all nations which are not 
considerably civilized, corresponds with this account 
of its progfress, and demonstrates that, in early times, 
the art was not So far improved as to enable men to 
undertake distant voyages, or to attempt remote disco¬ 
veries. 

lotrodDc soon, however, as the art of navigation be- 
tionof caine known, a new species of correspondence 
among men took place. It is from this era, 
that we must date the commencement of such ah inter¬ 
course between nations, as deserves the appellation of 
commerce. Men are, indeed, far advanced in improve¬ 
ment before commerce becomes an ol^ct of great 
importance to. them. They must even have mad^ 
some considerable progress towards'civilization, before 
they acquire the idea of property, ascertain it so^ 
perfectly as to be acquainted with the most simple oP' 
all contracts, that of exchanging by barter one rude. 
commodity for another. But as soon as this important 
right iis cd^lished, and every individual feels that he^ 
has an exchi'si^e title to possess or to alienate whatever 
he has acquired by his own labour and dexterity, the 
wants and ingenuity of his nature suggest to him a 
new method of increasing his acquisitions and enjoy- 
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ments, by disposii^ of wbat ^ stiperduous in his own 
stores, in order to procure what is Decenary or desira* 
ble in those of other men. Thus a comm^ial inter* 
course begins, and is carried on mnong the members 
of the same community. By degrees,'they discoypr 
that neighbouring tribes possns what they themselves 
want, and enjoy comforts of which they wish to partake. 
In the same mode, and upon the same principles, that 
domestic traffic is carried on within the society, an ex¬ 
ternal commerce is established with other trib^ or na¬ 
tions. Their mutual intemt and mutual wants render 
tins intercourse desirable, and imperceptibly introduce 
the maxims and laws which facilitate its progress and 
render it secure. But no very extensive commerce can 
take ^ace between contiguous provinces, whose soil 
and climate being nearly die same, yield similar pro¬ 
ductions. Remote countries caniMt convey their com¬ 
modities by land, to those places, where on account of 
their rarity they are desired, and become valuable. It 
is to navigation that men are indebted for the power of 
transporting the superfluous stock of one part of the 
earth to supply the wants of another. The luxuries 
and blessings of a particular climate are no longer con¬ 
fined to itself alone, but the enjoyment of them is com¬ 
municated to the most distant regions. 

In proportion as the knowledge of the advantages 
derived from navigation and commerce continued to 
spread, the intercourse among nations extended. The 
ambition of conquest, or the necemily of procuring new 
settlements, were no longer the sole motives of visiting 
distant lands. The desire, of gain became a hew in¬ 
centive to activity, roused^jji^kenturers, and sent them 
forth iqion lo^ voyages, ih^^^eardk of countries, whose 
iprodofrts txt wants might irnsrease that cirojidation, which 
npmishea and gives vigour to couunmee. Trade proved 
a great hoimm of disc^eiy. it t^Kmad, unkhown seas, it 
p^trated into new r^ons, and cemtiibated more titan 
any other cause, to bring men accpiainted %ith Ae 
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situation# the nature# .ctwn»o(h^i^ ; differeat 
parts of the globe. But OTen after a regi|pir 4?^merce 
was established' in the i^i^ld, after nippiiimii^ consi¬ 
derably civilized, and the sciences and arts v^i^: culti¬ 
vated with ardour and success, navigation continued to 


be so imperfect, that it can hardly be said to hare ad¬ 
vanced beyond the infancy of its improvement in the 
ancient world. 


imperfec- Auiong all the nations of antiquity, the struc- 
tionofiM- ture of their vessels was extr«nely rude, and 
aJSSig the their method of working thettr very defective, 
aocienta. 'pjjgy ^erc unacquainted with several principles 
and operations in navigation, which are now considered 
as the first elements on which that science is founded. 
Though that properly of the magnet, by which it at¬ 
tracts iron, was well known to the ancients, its more 


important and amazing virtue of pointing to the poles 
had entirely escaped their observation. Destitute of 
this faithful guide, which now conducts the pilot with 
so much certainty in the'unbounded ocean, during the 
darkness of night, or when the heavens are covered 
with clouds, the ancients had no other method of regu¬ 
lating their course than by observing the sun and stars. 
Their navigation was of consequence uncertain and 
timid. They durst seldom quit sight of land, but crept 
alolt^the coast, exposed to all the dangers, and retarded 
by all the obstructions, unavoidable in holding such an 
awkward course. An incredible length of time was re¬ 
quisite for performing voyages, which are now finished 
in a short space. Even in the mildest climates, and in 
seas the least tempestuous, it was only during the sum¬ 
mer months th«^lhe ancients ventured out of their har¬ 
bours. The renisfinder of the year was lost in inactivity. 
It would have been deemed most inconsiderate rash- 
ness^to have braved the fury of the winds and waves 
during winter.* 

While both the science and practice of navigation 


Vcgsthn da Re milit. lib. iv. 
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continued tb be so defective/It was an undertaking' 
of no small difficulty and danger to visit any remote 
region of the eaitii. Under every disadvant^;e, how¬ 
ever, the active spirit of commerce exerted itself. The 

Egyptians, soon after the establishment of the 
tiooMd monarchy, are said to have'opened a. trade be- 
rammice Arabian gulf or Red sea, and the 

^ggtgrn coast of the great Indian continent. 
The commodities which they imported from the East, 
were carried by land from the Arabian gulf to the banks 
of the Nile, and conveyed down that river to the Medi¬ 
terranean. But if the Egyptians in early times applied 
themselves to commerce, their attention to it was of 
short duration. The fertile soil and mild climate of 
Egypt produced the necessaries and comforts of life 
with such profusion, as rendered its inhabitants so in¬ 
dependent of other countries, that it became an esta¬ 
blished maxim among that people, whose ideas and 
institutious differed in almost every point from those 
of other nations, to renounce all intercourse with fo¬ 
reigners. In consequence of this, they never went out 
of their own country; they held all seafaring persons 
in detestation, as impious and profkne; and fortifying 
their own harbours, they denied strangers admittance 
into them.'’ It was in the decline of their power, and 
when their veneration for ancient maxims had gteatly 
abated, that they again opened their ports, and resumed 
any communication wiffi foreigners. 

The character and situation of the Rhenicians 
¥iieni. were as favourable to the spirit of commerce 
***“■ and discovery as those of the Egyptians were 
adverse to it. They had no distinguishing peculiarity 
in their manners and institutions; they wer6 not ad¬ 
dicted to any singular and unsocial form of superstition; 
they could mingle with other nations without scruple 

k Diod.Skul. lib. i. p. TS. cd.WcMelingi.Amtl. 1756.Stmbo. lib. xcii. p. ltdS. 
«d. Amtt. 1707. 
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or reluctance. The which was 

neither large nor fertile. Commerce ^AslU^^ly soitrce 
from which they could (ferive opalei^ oi^ pow^r: Ac- 
ccordingly, the trade carried on by the Ph&aitshins of 
^S^pa and Tyre, was more extensive and enterprising 
than that^f any state in the ancient world. The genius 
of ^ Phenicians, as well as the object of their policy 
'die spirit of their laws, were entirely commercial. 
They were a people of merchants, who aimed at the em- . 
pire of th^.sea, and actually possessed.it. Their ships 
nob only frequented all the ports in the Mediterranean, 
but they were the first vriio ventured beyond the ancient 
boundaries of navigation, and, passing the straits of 
Gades, visited the western coasts of Spain and Africa. 
In many of the places to which they resorted, they 
planted colonies, and communicated to the rude inha¬ 
bitants some knowledge of their arts and improvements. 
While they extended their discoveries towards the north 
and the west, they did not neglect to penetrate into the 
more opulent and fertile regions of the south and cast. 
Having rendered themselves masters of several com¬ 
modious harbours towards the bottom of the Arabian 
gulf, they, after the example of the ‘Egyptians, esta¬ 
blished a regular intercourse with Arabia and the con¬ 
tinent of India on the one hand, and with the eastern 
coa;^of Africa on the other. From these countries they 
imported many valuable commodities unknown to the 
rest of the world, and, during a long period, engrossed 
that lucrative branch of commerce without a rival.® 
ofuie The vast , wealth which the. Phenicians ac- 
Jewfc quired by monopolizing the'trade carried on in 

the Red sea, their neighbours the Jews, under 

the pr^^erous 4(1^118 ofj^avid and Solomon, to aim at 
mitted to some s^re of it. This they obtained, 
partl||!!i)y their conquest of Idumea, which stretches 
aHIhg the Red sea, and partly by their alliance with 

* See Note I. at the end of the volume. 
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Hiram king of Tyre. Solomon fitted out fleets, which, 
under the direction of Phenician pilots, sailed from 
the Red sea to Tarshish aud Ophir. These, it is pro¬ 
bable, were ports in India and Africa, which their con¬ 
ductors were accustomed to frequent, and from dwm 
the Jewish ships returned with such valuable cargoes 
as suddenly diflused wealth and splendour throu|rh the 
kingdom of Israel.** But the singular institutions oftlte 
Jews, the observance of which was enjoined by their 
divine Legislator, witli an intention of preserving them 
a separate people, uninfected by idolatry, form^^ a 
national character, incapable of that open and liberal 
intercourse with strangers which commerce requires. 
Accordingly, this unsocial genius of the people, to¬ 
gether with the disasters which bcfel the kingdom of 
Israel, prevented the commercial spirit which their 
monarchs laboured to introduce, and to cherish, from 
spreading among them. The Jews cannot be numbered 
among the nations which contributed to improve navi¬ 
gation. or to extend discovery. 

Of it)c Car- though thc instructions and example of 

ihagiuiai*.-.. tij(, Phenicians were unable to mould thc man¬ 
ners and tempers of the Jews, in opposition to thc ten¬ 
dency of their laws, they transmitted the commercial 
spirit with facility, and in full vigour, to their own de- 
.scendants the Carthaginians. Thc comntonweiflth of 
Carthage applied to trade and to naval affairs, with no 
less ardour, ingenuity, and-success, than it>- parent-state. 
Carthage early rivalled, and soon surpassed Tyre in 
opulence and power, but seems not to have aimed at 
obtaining any share in the commerce with India. The 
Pheaician.s had engrossed this, and. had such a com¬ 
mand of the Red sea as secured to fliem the exclusive 
pos.<ession of that lucrative branch of trade. TIttcom¬ 
mercial activity of the Carthaginians was excrl^d in 

* Mrmoire sur Ir i'(Y« d’Opbir, pir M. d'Aji*itlr, Mrm. de I'AMdcm. dci Xu- 
wripl. aic. tom. xxi. 8S. 
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another direction. Without contending Jbr the trade 
of the East with their mother-country, thfey ^tended 
their navigation chiefly tdrward^ the ’wfest • add north. 
Following the course which the Phenicfans had^opened, 
they passed the straits of Gades, and, pushing tteir 
discoveriesSir heyon%*those of the parent-state, visifed 
not only all the coasts of Spain, but those of Gaul, and 
penetrated at last into Britain. At the same time that 
tliey acquired knowledge of new countries in this part 
of the globe, they gradually carried their researches to¬ 
wards th(^ south. They made considerable progress, 
by land, into the interior provinces of Africa, traded 
with some of them, and srfbjec^ others to their em¬ 
pire. They sailed along the western coast of that great 
continent, almost to the tropic of Cancer, and planted 
several colonics, in order to civilize the natives, and 
accustom them to commerce# They discovered the 
Fortunate Islands, now known by the name of the Ca¬ 
naries, the utmost boundary of ancient navigation in 
tlie wcsterngocean.* 

Nor was the progpress of the Phenicians andGartha- 
ginians in their knowledge of the gloiie, owing entirely 
to the desire of extending their trade from one country 
to another. Commerce was followed by its usual effects 
among both these people. It awakened curiosity, En¬ 
larged the and desires of men, and incited them 
to bold ente^rises. Voyages were undertaken, the sole 
object of which was to discover new countries, and to 
explore unknown seas. Such, during the prospe^^us 
age of the Carthaginian republic, were the famous na¬ 
vigations of Hanno and Himlico. Both their fleets were 
equipped by authority of the senat e^ ^d at public ex¬ 
pense. Hanno waS directed to steej^vrards the south, 
alongtihe coast of Africa, and he seems to have advanced 
much nearer the equinoctial line than any former navi- 


* PlinU Nat. Hilt. lib. tI, c. 37. edit, lo niua Ddph.4bi. 1SS3. 
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gator.' Himlico bad it in charge to proceed tovrarda 
the north, airf to examine die we.<{tem coasta of the 
European continent.* ..Of the samenatiii^ was the ex- 
traordioary uavigiition of the Phcnicians round Africa. 
A Pbenician tlnot, we are told, fitted out by Nocho king 
of Egypt, took its departure aboafceix liundiad and four 
years before the Christian era. from a port in the Red 
sea, doubled the southern promontory of Africa, and, 
after a voyage of three years, returned by the straits of 
Gades to the mouth of die Nile.” Eudoxus of Cyzicus 
is .said to have lield the same course, and todtevu ac¬ 
complished the same arduous Oiidertakiiig.' 

These voyages, if perforn^d in the manner which I 
have related, may ju.st^be reckoned the greatest effort 
of navigation in the ancient world; and if we attendee 
the imperfect .state of tlie art at that time, it is difficult 
to determine, whether w^ should most admire the cou¬ 
rage and .sagacity with which the design wa-s forinexl, 
or the conduct and good fortune with which it was 
executed. Rut, unfortunately, all the original and 
authentic accounts of the i^heniciaii and Carthaginian 
voyages, whether i^ndcrlaken hy public authority, or iu 
prosecution of their private trade, have perished. The 
information which we receive concerning them from 
the'Greck and Roman authors is not only obscure and 
inaccurate, but, if wc except a short narrative of Han- 
no's expedition, is of suspicious authorityWhatet'cr 
acquaintance with the remote regions of the earth the 
Phqg^ians or Carthaginians may have ac(|uircd, was 
concealed from the rest of mankind with a mercantile 
jealousy. Every thing relative to the course of their 
navigation was not only a mystery of trade, but a se¬ 
cret of state. Exll^rdinary tacts ar^ related conceni- 

^ JHimi fimu IImi. Iii». v. c 1. mnoni« •(>. 0^»gr»ph. miaoMih Mftt* 
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ing their solicitude to prevent other nations from pene¬ 
trating into what they wished should remain uniUyulged 
Many of their discoveries seem^ accordingly/to have 
been scarcely known beyond the precincts of ibeir own 
states. The navigation round Africa, in particular, is 
recorded by the Greek and Roman writers, rather as a 
strange amusing tale, which they did not com^ehend, 
or did not believe, than as a real transaction, which en¬ 
larged their knowledge and influenced their opinions.” 
As neither the progress of the Phenician or Carthagi¬ 
nian diitcoveries, nor the extent of their navigation, 
were communicated to 4he rest of mankind, all memo¬ 
rials of their extraordinary skill in naval aflairs seem, in 
a great measure, to have perished, when the maritime 
power of the former was annihilated by Alexander’s 
conquest of Tyre, and the empire of the latter was 
overturned by the Roman arnis. 

Leaving, then, the^ obscure and pompous 
Greeks, accounfs of the Phenician and Carthaginian 
voyages to the curiosity and conjectures of antiquaries, 
history must rest satisfied with relating the progress of 
navigation and discovery among the Greel^ and Ro¬ 
mans, which, though less splendid, is better ascertained. 
It is evident that the Phenicians, who instructed the 
Greeks in many other useful sciences and arts, did not 
communicate to them that extensive knowledge of navi¬ 
gation which they themselves p6ssessed.i|iB|dr did the 
Romans imbibe that commercial spirit ahd ardour for 
discovery which diMinguished their rivals the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Though Greece be almost encompassed by 
the sea, which formed many spacious bays and com¬ 
modious harboqrs; though it be surrounded by a great 
number of fertile islands, ye^ notwithstanding such a 
favourable situation, which a^^cd to invite that inge¬ 
nious people to apply thems^Ies to navigation, it was 
long f>efore this art attained any degree of perfection 

^ Slrab. Geogr. lib. iii. p. S65. lib. xw. p. 1154. > See Note III. 
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among them. Their early voyages, the object of vrhich 
was piracy rather than commerce, were so inconsidera¬ 
ble, that the expedition of the Argonauts from the coast 
of Thessaly to the Euxine sea, appeared such an amaz¬ 
ing effort of skill and courage, as entitled the conductors 
of it to be ranked among the demigods, and exalted the 
vessebin which they sailed to a place aftong the hea¬ 
venly constellations. Even at a.^ter period, when the 
Greeks engaged in their famous enterprise against Troy, 
their knowledge in naval affairs seems not to have been 
much improved. According to the account of Homer, 
the only poet to whom history ventures to appeal, and 
who, by bis scrupulous accuracy in describing the man¬ 
ners and arts of early ages, merits this distinction, the 
science of navigation, at that time, had hardly advanced 
beyond its rudest state. The Greeks in the heroic age 
seem to have been una^uainted with the use of iron, 
the most serviceable of all the metals, without which 
no considerable progress was ever made in the mecha¬ 
nical arts. Their vessels were of inconsiderable bur¬ 
den, and mostly without decks. They had only one 
mast, which was erected or taken down at pleasure. 
They were strangers to the use of anchors. All their 
operations in sailing were clumsy and unskilful. They 
turned their observation towards stars, which were im¬ 
proper for regulating their course, and their mode of 
observih^H^m was inaccurate and fallacious. When 
they had finished a voyage they drew their paltry barks 
ashore, as savages do their canoes, and these remained 
on dry land until the season of returning to sea ap¬ 
proached. It is not then in the early or heroic ages of 
Greece, that we can expect to obs^e the science of 
navigation, and the sp|ijit of discovery, making dny con¬ 
siderable progress. period of disorder and 

ignorance, a thousand causes concurred in restraining 
curiosity and enterprise within very narrow bounds. 

But the Greeks advanced with rapidity to a state of 
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greater civilization and refinement. Government in 
its most liberal and perfect form, began to be est^lisned 
in their difierent communities; equal laws and regular 
police were gradually introduced ; the sciences and arts 
which are useful or ornamental in life were carried to a 
high pitch of improvement, and several of the Grecian 
commonwealAs applied to commerce with such ardour* 
and success, that they were considered, in the ancient 
world, as maritime powers of the first rank. Even then, 
however, the naval victories ofc the Greeks must be 
ascribed rather to the native spirit of th§ people, and to 
that courage which the enjoyment of liberty inspires, 
than to any extraordinaiy progress in the' science of 
navigation. In the Persian war, those exploits which 
the genius of the Greek historians has rendered so fa¬ 
mous, were performed by fleets, composed chiefly of 
small vessels without decks ;* the crews of which rushed 
forward with impetuous valour, but little art, to board 
those of the enemy. In the. war of Peloponnesus, their 
ships seem still to have been of inconsiderable burden 
and force. The extent of their trade, how highly soever 
it may have been estimated in ancient times, was in 
proportion to this low condition of their marine, llie 
maritime states of Greece hardly carried on any com¬ 
merce beyond the limits of the Mediterranean sea. 
Their chief intercourse was with4he colonies, of their 
countrymen, planted in the Lesser Asia, ta Italy and 
Sicily. They sometimes visited the ports of Egypt, of 
the southern provinces of Gaul, and of Thrace, or pass¬ 
ing through the Hellespont, they traded with the coun¬ 
tries situated wound flie Euxine sea. Amazing in¬ 
stances occur oitiieir ignorance, eyen of those countries 
which lay within the nsnrow p^incts to which their 
navigation was confined. the Greeks had as¬ 

sembled their combined fleet against Xerxes at Egina, 
they thought it unadv^ble to sail to Samos, because 

Thacyd. lib. i. c. 14. 
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they believed the distance between that island and 
Egina jto be aS great as the distance between Egina 
and the Pillars of Hercules.® They were either utterly 
unacquainted with all the parts of the globe beyond 
the Mediterranean sea, or what knowledge they had of 
them was founded on conjecture, or derived from the 
information of a few persons, whom curiosity and the 
love of science had prompted to travel Inland into the 
Upper Asia, or by sea into Egypt, the ancient seats of 
wisdom and arts. After all that the Greeks learned 
from them, they appihr to ha#" been ignorant of the 
most important facts, on which an accurate and scien¬ 
tific knowledge of the globe is founded. 

The expedition of Alexander the Great into the East, 
considerably enlarged the sphere of navigation and of 
geographical knowledge among the Greeks. That ex¬ 
traordinary man, notwithstanding the violent passions 
which incited him, at some times, to the wildest actions, 
and the most extravagant enterprises, possessed talents 
which fitted him not only to conquer, but to goVem the 
world.' He was capable of framing those bold and 
ori^nal schemes of policy, which gave a new form to 
human affairs. The revolution’in commerce, brought 
fd)out by the force of his genius, is hardly inferior to 
that revolution in empire, occasioned by the success of 
his arms. It is probable, ibat the opposition and efforts 
of the republic of lyre, which checked him so long in 
the career of his victories, gave Alexander an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing the vast resources of a maritime 
power, and conveyed to him some idea ^f the immense 
wealth which the Tyrians derived from their commerce, 
especially that with the East Indies.^ As soon as he 
had accomplished the destruction of Tyre, and reduced 
Egypt to subjection, 'j^e formed the plan of rendering 
the empire which he proposed to establish, the. centre 
of commerce as well aslhe seajtof dominion. With this 
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view he founded a great city, which he . honoured with 
his own name, near one of the months of the river Nile, 
that by the Mediterranean sea, and the neighbourhood 
of the Arabian g^lf, it might command the trade both of 
the east and west.' This situation was chosen with 
such discernment, that Alexandria soon became the chief 
commercial city in the world. Not only during the 
subsistence olf4ie Grecian empi|;e in Egypt and in the 
East, but amidst all the successive revolutions in those 
countries from the time of the Ptolemies to the discovery 
of the navigation by th^ape of 6bod Hope, commerce, 
particularly that of the East Indies, continued to flow 
in the channel which the sagacity and foresight of Alex¬ 
ander had marked out for it. 

His ambition was not satisfied with having opened 
to the Greeks a communication with India by sea; he 
aspired to the sovereignty of those regions which fur¬ 
nished the rest of mankind with so many precious com¬ 
modities, and conducted his army thither by land. 
Enterprising, however, as he was, he may be said ra¬ 
ther to have viewed, than to have conquered that coun¬ 
try. He did not, in his progress towards the east, ad¬ 
vance beyond the banks of the rivers that fall into the 
Indus, which is now the western boundary of the vast 
continent of India. Amidst the wild exploits which 
distinguish this part of his history, he pursued mea¬ 
sures that mark the superiority of his genius.as well as 
the extent of his views. He had penetrated as far into 
India as to confirm his opinion of its commercial im¬ 
portance, and to perceive that immense wealth might 
be derived from intercourse with a country, where the 
arts of' elegance, leaving been more early cultivated, 
were arrived at greater perfection dian in anj^other part 
of the earth.** Full of this idea, he resolved to examine 
the course of navigation from the mouth of the Indus to 

P Strab. Gec^l^b. x.viL p. I14S. 1149. 
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the bottom of the Persian gulf; and, if it should be 
fonnd practicable, to establish a regular co mm unication 
between them. In order to eflfect this, he proposed to 
remove the cataracts^ with which the jealousy of the 
’Persians, and their aversion to correspondence with 
foreigners, had obstructed the entrance into the Eu¬ 
phrates to carry the commodities of the East up that 
river, and the Tigris, “wWch unites with it, into the in¬ 
terior parts of his Asiatic dominions; while, by the way 
of the Arabian gulf, and the river Nile, they might be 
conveyed to Alexandna, and distributed to the rest of 
the world. Nearchus, an officer of eminent abilities, 
was intrusted with the command of the fleet fitted out for 
this expedition. He performed this voyage, which was 
deemed an enterprise so arduous and important, that 
Alexander reckoned it one of the most extraordinary 
events which distinguished his reign. Inconsiderable 
as it may now appear, it was, at that time, an under¬ 
taking of no little merit and diflEiculty. In the prose¬ 
cution of it, striking instances occur of the small pro¬ 
gress which the Greeks had made in naval knowledge.* 
Having never sailed beyond the bounds of the Medi¬ 
terranean, where the ebb and flow of the sea are hardly 
perceptible, when they first observed this phenomenon 
at the mouth of the Indus, it appeared to them a pro¬ 
digy, by which the gods testified the displeasure of 
Heaven against their enterprise.* During their whole 
course, they seem never to have lost sight of land, but 
followed the bearings of the coast so servilely, that they 
could not much avail themselves of those periodical 
winds, which facilitate navigation in tbe Indian ocean. 
Accordingly, they spent no less than ten months in per¬ 
forming this voyage,” which, from the mouth of the In¬ 
dus to that of the Persian gulf, does not exceed twenty 
degrees. It is probable, that, an^^t the violent con- 

' Strab. Gcogr. lib. xvi. p. W5. 
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TulsioDS and Sequent revolutions in the East, occa> 
stoned by tl^e contests among the successors of Alex¬ 
ander, the Navigation to India by the course which 
r^earchus had opened was discqptinued. The Indian 
trade.carried on at Alexandria, not only subsisted, but 
was so much extended under the Grecian monarchs of 
Egypt, that it proved a great source of the wesdth which 
distinguished their kingdom. 

Of uw The progress which the Romans made in na- 

Romans. discovery, was still more inconsi¬ 

derable than that of the Greeks. The genius of .the 
Ronian people, their military education, and the spirit 
of their laws, concurred in estranging them from com¬ 
merce and naval affairs. It was the necessity of oppos- 
ing'a formidable rival, not the desire of extending trade, 
which first prompted them to aim at maritime power. 
Though they soon perceived that in order to acquire 
the universal dominion after which they aspired, it was 
necessary to render themselves masters of the sea, they 
still considered the naval service as a subordinate sta¬ 
tion, and jpserved for it such citizens as were not of a 
rank to be admitted into the legions.* In the history of 
the Roman republic, hardly one event occurs, that 
marks attention to navigation any farther than as it was 
instrumental towards conquest. When the Roman va¬ 
lour and discipline had subdued all the maritime states 
known in the ancient world; when Carthage, Greece, 
and Egypt, had submitted to their power, the Romans 
did not imbibe the commercial spirit of the conquered 
nations. Among that people of soldiers, to have ap¬ 
plied to trade would have been deemed a degradation 
of a Roman citizen. They abandoned ihe metdianical 
art;, commerce, and navigation, to slav^, to freedmen, 
to provincials, and to citizens of the lowest class. Even 
after the subversion, of liberty, when the severity and 
haughtiness of anf^sht manners beg^ to abate,‘Com- 

>I*Dljb. lib. T. 
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merce did not rise into high estimation among the Ho¬ 
mans. The trade of Greece, Egypt, and the other con¬ 
quered countries, continued to be carried on in its usual 
^channels, after they were reduced into the fortn of 
Roman provinces. As Rome was the capital of the 
world, and the seat of gcwemment, all the wealth and 
valuable productions of the provinces flowed naturally 
thither. The Romans, satisfied with this, seem to have 
suflered conunerce to remain almost entirely in the 
hands of the natives of the respective countries. The 
ei^nt, however, of the Roman power, which reached 
over the greatest part of the known world, the vigilant 
inspection of the Roman magistrates, and the spirit of 
the Roman government, no less intelligent than active, 
gave such additional security to commerce, as animated 
it with new vigour. The union among nations was 
never so entire, nor the^ntercourse so perfect, as within 
the bounds of this vast empire. Commerce, under the 
Roman dominion, was not obstructed by the jealousy 
of rival states, interrupted by frequent hostilities, or 
limited by partial restrictions. One superintending 
power moved and regulated the industry of mankind, 
and enjoyed the fruits of their joint efforts. 

Navigation felt this influence, and improved under 
it. As soon as the Romans acquired a taste for the 
luxuries of the East, the trade with India through 
Egypt was pushed with new vigour, and carried mi to 
greater extent. By frequenting the Indian continent, 
navigators became acquainted with the periodical 
course of the winds, which, in the ocetoi that separates 
Africa from India, blow widi litfle variation during one 
half of the year from the east, and during the other half 
blow with eqtpl steadiness from the west. Encouraged 
by observing this, the pilots who sailed friim Egypt to 
India sdiandoned their ancient.dow and dangerous 
course along the coast, and as sobd: as the western mon¬ 
soon 8^ in, took their departure from Ocelis, at the 
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mouth of the Arabian gulf, and stretched boldly across 
the ocean.^ The uniform direction of the wind, sup- , 
plying the place of the compass^ and rendering the 
guidance of the stars less necessary, conducted them to 
the port of Musiris, on the western shore of the Indian 
continent. There they took bn board their cargo, and 
returning with the eastern monsoon, finished their 
voyage to the Arabian gulf within the year. This part 
of India, now known by the name of the Malabar coast, 
seems to have been the utmost limit of ancient navi¬ 
gation in that quarter of the globe. What imperfect 
knowledge the ancients had of the immense countries 
which stretch beyond this towards the east, they received 
from a few adventurers, who had visited them by land. 
Such excursions were neither frequent nor extensive, 
and it is probable, that while the Roman intercourse 
with India subsisted, no traveller ever penetrated far¬ 
ther than to the banks of the Ganges.* The^eets from 
Egypt which traded at Musiris were loaded, it is true, 
with the spices and other rich commodities of the con¬ 
tinent and islands of the farther India; but these were 
brought to that port, which became the staple of the 
commerce between the east and west, by the Indians 
themselves, in canoes hollowed out of one tree.* The 
Egyptian and Roman merchants, satisfied with acquiring 
those commodities in this manner, did not think it ne¬ 
cessary to explore unknown seas, and venture upon a 
dangerous navigation, in quest of the countries which 
produced them. But though the discoveries of the 
Romans in India were so limited, their commerce there 


was such as will appear considerable, even to the pre¬ 
sent age, in which the Indian trade has been extended 


far beyond the practice or conception o^ny preceding 
period. We are informed by one author of credit,'* 


that the commerce with India drained the Roman em- 


T Plin. Nat Hut lib. vi. c. 13. 
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pire every year of more than four hundred thousand 
pounds; and by another, that one hundred and twenty 
ships sailed annually from the Arabian gulf to that 
country.® 

Diacore- The discovery of this new method of sailing 
^ India, is the most considerable improvement 
bjiaad. in navigation made during the continuance of 
the Roman power. But in ancient times, the know¬ 
ledge of remote countries was acquired more frequently 
by land than by sea and the Romans, from their pecu- 
lii^ disinclination to naval affairs, may be said to have 
neglected totally the latter, though a more easy and ex¬ 
peditious method of discovery. The progress, how¬ 
ever, of their victorious armies through a considerable 
portion of Europe, Asia, and Africa, contributed greatly 
to extend discovery by land, and gradually opened the 
navigation of new an^ unknown seas. Previous to the 
Roman conquests, the civilized nations of antiquity had 
little communication with those countries in Europe, 
which now form its most opulent and powerful king- 
^ms. The interior parts of Spain and Gaul were im- 
^rfectly known. Britain, separated from the rest of 
the world, had never been visited, except by its neigh¬ 
bours the Gauls, and by a few Carthaginian merchants. 
The name of Germany had scarcely been heard of. Into 
all these countries the arms of the Romans penetrated. 
They entirely subdued Spain and Gaul; they conquered 
the greatest and most fertile part of Britain; they ad¬ 
vanced into Germany, as far as the banks of the river 
Elbe. In Africa, they acquired a considerable know¬ 
ledge of the provinces, which stretch along the Medi¬ 
terranean sea, from Egypt westward to the straits of 
Gades. In Asia, they not only subjected to their power 
most of the provinces which composed the Persian and 
the Macedonian empires, but, after their victories over 
Mithridates and Tigranes, they seem to have made a 

‘ Strab. Geogr. lib. ii. p. 179. ^ See Note VII. 
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tnoro accurate sanrey of the countries contiguous to the 
Euxine and Caspian seas, and to have carried on^ a 
more extensive trade than that oi^e Greeks with the 
opulent and commercial nations then seated round the 
Euxine sea. ' • 

Imperfec- Ffom this succincf survey of discovery and 
graphtefr" navigation,, which I IfcSve tiaced fi;pm the ear- 
iSJing tte of knowledge, to the full 

tocieDtf. establishment of the Roman dominion, the pro¬ 
gress of ^bofh appears to have been wonderfully slow. 
It seems neither adequate to what'■we might ^have em- 
pected from the activity and enterprise of ffie hamw 
mind, nor to what might hibe been performed hy the 
power of the great empires which successively governed 
the world. If we reject accounts that are fabulous and 
obscure; if we adhere steadily tP the' li^t and infor-. 
matioh oi au&entic history, wi&out substituting in its 
place the conjectures of fancy or the dreams of etymo¬ 
logists, we must conclude, that the knowledge which 
the ancients had acquired of the habitable globe was 
extremely confined. In Europe, the extensive proriuces 
in the eastern part of Germany were little known to 
them. They were almost totally unacquainted with the 
vast countries which are now subject to the kings of 
Denmark, Sweden, Prusia, Poland, and the Russian em¬ 
pire. The more barren regions, that stretch within the 
arctic circle, were quite unexplored. In Africa, their 
researches'did not extend fm: beyond the provinces which 
border on the Mediterranean, smd those situated on the 
western shore of the Arabian gulf. In Asia, they^ere 
unacquainted, as I formerly observed, witii all the Mrtile 
and opulent countries beyond the Ganges, which fiimish 
the most vahiable commodities that, in modem times,' 
have been the great object of the European commence 
yrith India; nor do they seem to have ever f^netrated 
into those immeiuse regions occupied by the wmider- 
ing tribes, which they called by the general name of Sar- 
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ottiaia or Scytbiaav&nd which are sow posaesaed by 
Tartars .of various denominations' and by tiie Asiatic 
‘subjects of Russia. % ^ 

A remwk- there is one opinion, thatnniversally pre- 

abie proof Vailed among ,tile ancleuts, which cdhveys a 
more striking^id|a;'pf the small progress they 
had made in^jjie knf^led^ of the habitable globe, than 
can be derived from any deta.i]^' of their discoveries. 
They supposed the earth to be-divided into five re¬ 
gions, ^ich they distinguished by the naifie of zones. 
Two of th^e, which were nearest the poles, they termed 
fr%id4pones»:;^d believed Aat the extreme cold which 
reigned perpetually there, amidered them uninhabitaUe. 
Another,.seated under the line, and extending on either 
side towards the tropics, they called the torrid zone, and 
imagined it to^e so bupit up with unremitting heat, as 
to be equally destitute^^4nhabitants. On the two 5ther 
zohelf which occupied the remainder of the earth, they 
bdstowed the appellation of temperate, and taught that 
these, being the only regions in which life coul(b,sub- 
sist, Were aUctted tQ man for his habitation. This wild 
opinion was not a conceit of the uninformed vulgar,“or 
a fsmcifiil fictidb of the poets, but a system adopted by 
thb most enlightened philosophers, the most accurate 
historians and geographers in Greece and Rome. Ac¬ 
cording to this theory, a vast portion of the habitable 
earth was pronounced to be unfit for sustaining the hu¬ 
man species. Those %rtile and populous regions within 
the torrid zone, which are now known not oUly to yield 
their ^wn mhabitants the necessaries and comforts of 
life, with most luxuriant profusion, but to communicate 
their superfluous stores to the rest of the. world, were 
supposed to be the mansion of perpetual sterility and 
desolation. As all the parts of the ^obe with which 
the ancients were acqutdnted, lay within the northern 
temperate zone, their opinion that the other temperate 
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zone was filled with inha^teitfsjwas founded oil rea¬ 
soning and eonjecture, not on They even 

believed, that by the into^r^lell^ifllF the torrid zone,' 
such anjnsupeinJble barrier f|^pplac^^t\i^en the two 
temperiil regionj^f the eart^ijf woi^ ^vent for ever 
any intercour^K Between ^^^r ective inhabitants. 
Thus this extravagant the^^^ot ^nly p^ves th|it the 
ancients were unacqAainted with the true state of the 
globe, but it tended grander their ignorance perpetual, 
Representing all attenwts towards openiiy;;^a com¬ 
munication w^th the remme regioii^bf the ^rth, 
terly impracticable.*^ ^ 

But, however impefte(|^i& inaccuratS' the g^igra- 
phical knowledge which ’the Greeks and Romli^ had 
acquired may appear, in respect of the present improved 
state of that science, their Regress i&discovery will 
seem considerable, ajgd the d Bjy to whiefe they carried 
navigation and com^rce mnsf^c reckoned grea^^hen 
compared with the^^iorance of early times. As long 
as the Roman empirn retained vigour as tq,^re- 
seni^lts authority o^ the con^pFed n«|ionSjv^^ to 
keep them united^lit was an object of public poll^, as 
well as of private curiosity, to examine and describe the 
countries which composed this great body. Even Vrhen 
the othet sciences began to decline, geog^raphy, enriched 
with new observations, and receiving some accession 
from the^xperience of every tiga, and, the reports of 
improfe- ^^*7 traveller, co'ntinu^to inq)rove. It at- 
mentiin tained to the highest pant pei^ction and 
accuracy to which it ever arrived in the an- 
cient world, by the industry andl|||pmus of 
Ptolemy the philosopher. He flourished in the second 
century of the Christian^^raj and published a descrip^ 
tion of the terrestrial globe, paore ample and exact th an 
that of 4fiy of his predecessors. 

t See Note VUL 
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invaders was to dissolve the the Roman 

power had cemebted mankind tog^Hnsr. They par¬ 
celled out Europe into mattj'SsMlI and independent 
states, differing from each oi^er in Is^ghago^and cus¬ 
toms. Nb intercourse subsisted,hetween ^ members' 
of diose divided and hostile-comtn^litiesJ Accustomed 
to a simple mode of life, and averse to industry, they 
had tew wants to supply, and tew superfluities to dis¬ 
pose of. The names of stranger and enemy became 
once more words of die saane import, Customs every 
where prevailed, and even laws were'esteblis]^ed, w]^h 
rendered it disagreeable .^d dangerous to visit afiy 
foreign country.*’ Cities, nf nThich alone an extensive 
commerce nan be carried on, were few, inconsiderable, 
and destitute of those immunities which produce se¬ 
curity or excite enterprisCi.. ,...’Pie. sciences, on which 
geography and navigation ar^Jb^ded, were little cul¬ 
tivated. The accounts of br^icnt improvements and 
discoveries, contained in the Greek and Roman authors, 
were neglected or mistinderstobd. The knowledge of 
remote regions was lost, their situation, tiieir commo¬ 
dities, and alraort tiieir names, were unknown. 

Gommerce circuDflstance prevented, commercial in- 

s^prc- tercourse with distant nations from ceasing: al- 
tbeeaatem together. Constantinople, though often threat- 
empire. Ijy. fierce invaders, who spread deso¬ 

lation over the Vest (rf.^Europfe, was so fortiinmte as to 
escape their destruf^ve ihge. lia that city, the know- 
ledg^e of ancient arts' and discbVeri^ tvas presmved; 
a. taste foifsplendour and elegance subsisted ; the pro- 
ductioim and luxuries of foreign countries were in re¬ 
quest ; tmd commerce coB^ued to flourish there when 
.it -rt^as almost extinct 'in every otiier part of Europe. 
The cititsens of Constantinople did not oopteie tiieir 
trade to j^-isfoads of tfee An^pelagp, or to the ad¬ 
jacent -coasts isf Asia: they tc^ a wider range, and 

•• See Toi. Si. p. tp. ' 
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^ fadies from 

rmS^tv fli »^as tpip frointbefioinaii . 

empire by fte Ambians, t]b§ indsfe of ibe G^; 

d^corered a^new <|«.a|I. by wbSb the ^od^fions 
of India might be|jc&nv^f dd to Constantinwle. they 
were earned up tbe Indus, as far as thatVeat riye^ 

transported by land - 

to the banks ^the tiver Oxus, and proceeded down its 
^am-to the CMpianhea. There they entered the Volga, 

condoeted theini^the Buxine sea. where ves¬ 
sels from Constantinople^aited their arrival.' This 
tedious mode of conveyance merits 

^ passion 

whmh the )nhabitiabte^<^ri8tantiBopie had conceived 
for the luxuries of and as a specimen of the 

ardour ^d ingenuity ^th whic^ they wrried on com- 
mwe; but ^cause it demonstrates, that during the 
^gnee^ which .reigned in the rret of Europ^ an 
euj^iye knowledge of remote countries was still pre¬ 
served m the capital of the Greeh ehipire. 

ttr”* 1 of light and know- 

lodge broke in upon tte East. The Arabians 
of th. 1°^ «tfraeted some relish for the sciences 
nW P®2^®7l*®*®^0®P>re they had pontributed to 
^ ^ of the Greek 

Lf language. One of the first 

Ptolemy, which I have al- 
of ^ geography became, 

®»^ly‘>lyoot of attention to the Ara- 
that ^te and ingenious people cultivated 
^ulative and scientific parts of geography. 

^ dimensiwfrf 2^ 

th« Princiides of geo- 
metiy, they had recouree to ^onpmj^l obsemtions, 

* Rimiuio, Tol..t|^gr8. 
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tlrey'€inployed experiitients andopera.'^ns^ is^ich Eu¬ 
rope, in mtMre «idigUtened times, i^ial^^een proud to 
adopt and to imitate.. At tka<h peiiodj-^pwever, the 
fame of the imprcrpements made by tW^ Arabians did 
not reach Europe. The knowled^pf thfeir discoveries 
was, reserved for ages capable of c(!nbprehending them. 
Reviraiof ^7 the .^fealamities and desolation 

Md" mT brought' upon the western pr<^inces of the 
^tionin Roman empire by its barbarous’ conquerors, 
"“P'’ were forgotten, mid in some ise^ure repaired. 
The rude tribes which settled there^' acquiring inaap- 
sibly some idea'Of regiiiar government, and some relish 
for tile functions and -cbrnforts of civil life, Europe bcr 
gan to.atrake from its torpid and inactive state. The 
first symptoms of revival "were discerned in Italy. The 
northern tribes which took possession of this country,^ 
made 'progress in improveme^^ith greater rapidify 
than the people settled in other,’^rte of Europe.' Va¬ 
rious causes, which it is not-the pbject of this work to 
eBumferate^or explain, concurred in restoring liberty 
and independence to’ tiie cities of Italy The acqui¬ 
sition of these rouibd industry/, and gave motion and 
vigour to all the'active powers of the human mind. 
Foreign comiq^cs revived,, navigation was attended 
to and improved. Constantinople became the chief 
mart to which the Italians rescf^. There tiiey not 
only met with arfavourasble reception, but obtained such 
mercantile privileges as enablq^ them to carry on trade 
with great advantage. They were supplied bo& Witii the 
precious commodities of the East, and witbifiahy curi¬ 
ous manufactures, the product of anciedt aHs andinge- • 
nuify which still subsisted amodg the Grrakk. As the 
labour and expense of contoying the produotions of 
.India toXy 6nstantinople4^ that Iqngiabd indirect course 
which I .have de^itibed, ifiadere^heth. extremely rare, 
and erf an exorbitipt price, the iudui^ of thh Italians' 

he Tol. iH. p. 35. . 
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discoverlgd''otlier.|nethods 6f!'i>rocanng th^ in gre»^.' 
abundlpuac^ uid Hit .an easier rate. They sometime 
purchased them in Alep^,'Tripoli, and other ports orf 
.the coast' of Syria, td which they were brought by a 
route not unknown t^ihe ancients. They were con-' 
veyed from India by sea, up the Persian gult, luid ' 
ascending the Euphrates and Tigris, as far as Bagdat, 
were carried by land across the desert of Palmyra^ and 
from thence torthe towns on the Mediterranean. But, 
from the length of, the journey, and the, dangers to 
whlgb the caravans were exposed; this proved always 
a tddious, and often a preeu'ious mode of conveyance. 
At length, the soldans} of Egypt, having revived the ■ 
commerce with India in its ancient -channel, by the 
Arabian gulf, the Italian merchants, notwithstanding 
the violent antipathy tOV^mih other with which Chris¬ 
tians and the foil owerfth pM ahomet were-then possessed, 
repaired to Aiexandriv^hd enduring, from the love of 
gain, the insolence and exactions of the Mahometans, 
estabUshed a lucrative-^de in that port. From that 
perim, the commercial spirit of'Italy became active 
and enterprising. Venice, (3-enoa,‘''Pi8a, rose, from 
inconsiderable towns, to be populous and wealthy cities. 
Their naval power increased; AeirVeraiels frequented 
not only all the ports in the Mediterranean, but, ven- 
tunng sometimes beyond the Straits, visited the ma¬ 
ritime towns of Spainj France the Low Countries, mid 
England; and, .by distributing their cbmmodities'ever 
Europe,' began, to communicate to its various .nations 
some, taste frk-the, valuable productions of the'East, as 
wdl as some ideas of manufrmtures and arts,'vhich' 
were then unknown beyond the. preoincts of Italy.': 

Their .pio- ' ’ Mobile the cities of Italy were thus advancing 
»■ in their ease^ of. imarovement, an. event hapr- 
theiM.. pened, th^ mcft extraeroinmy,'perhaps, >in the 
history of msnhind, wbich,.ins^^bf. retailing 
the commercial progress of the 'Itdil^ia, rlndered it 
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nitirfet^ rapid. martial 'apiiit'-~. q j | i^fe feuropeanis. 

.bc3||htei)ed atid^ inflamed b^--religt(^^ea1,< {ttmtipted 
to-4ttey|it the ddivcilaAda^ Land from 

the doiiunien of infidels. Vat^ atai^. eoiilposed of 
all the natidns ih'Eiiropd^ maTc£ej||. tdwardftjliitta, npon 
: ii&ia wild enterprise; Gwaoes^, the Pisans, and 
Vilaetians, futpished the trtmspinia whioh darned them 
thither. 'They Mtpplied them with pr^^icms and mi¬ 
litary stiwes. Besides'the immense Stiins 4hich they 
recehred on diis acconnr, they ol^hed co^ercid 
privil^e^ and establishments, of ^l4at oon^^uenc^if^ 
the se&ements whi^^te^b crasade'rs.made in Palestine, 
and in dther provinees'of Asia^ "From those sources 
p]^d%ions Wealth flowed into the cities which I hare 
mehtiohed. . This' #as accdthpaiued with a propor¬ 
tional increase bf power ; and,^y the end of the hdly 
war, Venice, in particular, a ^eat maritime 

stabr, possessbg an extttsive cO|amerce, and ample 
ti^torie^ 'Italy was not the only country in which 
the crnaades contributed to ret$i« and difiiise such a 
spirit as preparod^^rbpe for latute discoveries. By 
their expedidoilS into Asia, the other European na- 
titmB became weffacqumnted with remote regions, which 
formerly they knew oi^ by ntene, or the, reports of 
ignorant and crednlous pilgritns.' They had an oppor- 


tuni^ of, observing the manimih foe arts, and the ac¬ 
commodations of ipeopfo more 'pol^hed foan foemselvN^ 
This Jtttet^onrse between fo(&. east and foe West sub- 
rfiatoo alifiiCit two centuries. The.adventOrers who re- 
t^ndlr^' Asia, oommunieated to foeis^counfrymen 
they had acquired^ nnd’foe ht^ts of 
mpcb refined na- 
'begniii;fe^ be'i^ahsibk of waot^ 
With Whfojb foejf ‘ { new 

-dMras imfo htetjite 'for foe 

ilAi^iUed;^^ eounWieSt gradually spread 

'.'4 ' 
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aroopg them, 1^^ they not only encparaged the resort 
iof &teig^era.i^‘&eir herhours, but began to perceive 
the edyantage: and necessity Of applying to commierce 
themeeli^^''^ 

By tha dii^- I'his 'com^hnioation, which was opened be- 
WTditra’ tween Europe and the western provinces of 
by land. Asia, eUcourag^d' scVeral persons to advance 
far beyond tl^e^t^ountnes in which the crusaders carried 
on their opertpons, and to travel by land into the more 
remote and opulent ri%ions of the East. The wild fa- 
tt^cisin, which seems, at that period, to have mingled 
in all the schemes of individuals, ^no less than in all the 
counsels of nations* first incited men to enter upon 
those-long and dangerous peregrinations. They were 
afterward undertaken froin prospects of commercial 
advantage, or from motives of mere' curiosity. Ben¬ 
jamin, .a Jew of Tut^^ in the kingdom of Navarre, 
possessed with a superstitious veneration for the law of 
Moses, and solicitous to visit his countrymen in the 
Eas^ whom he hope^ to find in such a state of po^er 
and opidence. as might redound yo the honour of his 
sect, set out from Spain in the yeiir 1160, and travel¬ 
ling by land to Constantinople, procmded d^roiigh. the 
countries to the north of the EuKine and Caspian seas, 
as far as'Chinese Tartary, From thence he took his 
route towarfis the so]|i|h, and after traversing various 
provinces of the farter lndui,.he embarked on the ,In¬ 
dian ocean, visited seve^ of its islands, and returned 
at the end of thirteen years by the way* of Egfpt, to 
Europe, wi|h.much information concerning ttlarge dis¬ 
trict of the globe, altogether unknown at that time to 
thn WMtem n^rld.” .Zhaaeal of the l^d x>f ^ Chris¬ 
tian church c<£^perate4:wtth the si^tentition of B^- 
jamin the Jew, in discovering tii^ intOrior an4 reopte 
ifss. prodnoes -Df ,litia. AU 


* 'nee fbl. ui. j. SS, &e. ' ' . 

Vtigemn Keeodt dct. Vey^ei. 
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been altinmed with progress 

of the Tartar arsss u»der Zengxs K^piimoc^t JV*^- 
who ehtiertain^ :■ ex^^ltBd 'Measv^Beranuig 43ie 
plenitude of his own j^wer^ and jdie sunmueion due to 
his injunctions^ .^nt fatheE^'|oh#de J’lapo Caipini, at 
the,head of a misBion of Fhn|ciiiS^%lQnks, and father 
ABColino,..at the hcud .of iiSMther of ^Otliiinicans, to en¬ 
join Kaji^ Khan,'^ the grandson of Ze^ia, who was 
then at the head Tartar empire', to etM>race the 

Christian ^th^and, to 4Wtst from d^o^ting the earth 
by his aro^. Th^hapghty dascen^^it of tha greatest 
conqueror Asia had oyer heheldi?.{.astoniehed at: this 
strange mandate from'an Italian priest, whose name and 
jurisdicfron were alike unknoi^to him, received it with 
the contempt which it merited, though he dismissed 
•the memlicants who delivered it with impunity. But, 
as they had penetrated into ^’'country by different 
rout^, and followed for some timel^e Tartar camps, 
wrhich were always in motion, they opportunity of 
mating a great part of Asia.;. who proceeded 

by the way of £*ol£m^ahd^Eus^j tfiyidled tbiaugh its 
north^n proyineeW &r as. <he extremitieft of Thibet. 
Arcoliup, who SOems ito ha^ landed somewhere, in 
Syria, advancdd through its sonthem provinces, into 
&e interior parte of Persia.* 


.iitss. ; Not long aftar, &. Louis of France contn- 
. buteff farther towards eafendmg the know¬ 
ledge which Ae Europeans had begun to acquire of 
those'Mistant regions. • ,S<>me designing, impostor, who 
took advanta^ of the slendea^l^Uaintance of Cbristen- 

chajr^ cff tlieAri^cnarions, 
him. a Epwerfoi:XJ|6ii;Af the Tar-r 
tars; inonareh 

*J^tened:|^.&e and:.instahtly, 

' ra^lved •„to,. 860 ^ Jfcp ''wia:''i^uisb30Qar'Con.- ■. 

t^t,. wi^ w:sSi!^-^jl^^^^m:to,atteak/^ir cpm- 
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mon enemy tke,,^^raceiu in one qukrter, while he 
upon them in i^tether. As monks were the only pkr- 
sons ip that age who possessed sueh a degree of knoW'*- 
pledge asiqualified them for a service of this kind, he 
employed in it fkther'Andrew, p Jacobine, who was 
followed by fiither William de Rubruquis, a Fran¬ 
ciscan. With respect to the progress of the former, 
there is no memorial extant. The journal of the latter 
has been' fmblished. He was admitted into the pre¬ 
sence of Mangp,. die thi^ Khan in succession from 
Zengis, and made a circuit'through the interior parts 
of Asia, more extensive than that of any European who 
had hitherto explored thmn.<* 

To those travellens, whom religious zeal sent forth 
to visit Asia, succeeded others who ventured into re¬ 
mote countries, from, the prospect of commercial ad¬ 
vantage, or from mo^es of mere, curiosity. ' The first 
and most eminent of these w^ Marco Polo, a Venetian 
of a hobld';family. ^ Having engaged early in 
trade,'ap^ord^g to the Oustom of his country, 
his aspijSng mind wiimed for a s{^ere of activity more 
mctensive than was afibpied to f^by the established 
traffic carried on in tho^ ports pf Europe and Asia, 
which foe Venetians'frequented. This prompted him 
to travel into unknown cQpntries, in expectation of 
opening-a commercial intercourse, with'them, more 
siHted to the i^guine ideas, and hopes of n young ad- 
ventnrer^ - ./ : _ 

As^ his -fafoer had already, oarried some Eiifbpean 
a^naoditi^ to tfae conit^the great Khan of the Tar- 
tarSj/end had>^dispoBed of tlmm to adyan^ge, he re- 
8<»ted tbith^ «» Under foe piptaolfon of Kubmy Khan, 
foe most powerful of all foe' Bueoetetne of Zengis, he 
continued his..me]^antile peaegrinefoons in Ama u|^- 
waj^’pf twenty-<six<yeam ; apd, foiring tibat titn^ .'ad¬ 
vanced towards the east, fap^heyond the utmost boiin- 

'pUaU.i.7i. Herudl des- Ytytijn jHa i.- 
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^ .dmes^ tfr wfaick >di^-^ropttaii:^av^d^. bad ever prb- 
. ceeded. Instead tbe Carpini 

aud Rubraqu^ ' dlpng tbe^ vest unpieippled plains* of 
Tartary/ be; .parsed tlirouj^ dif. eM^- tei^g cities 
in. fbrmore enldvitti^ ^rt^«f4^Sia, and |)«4etrated to 
•C!ainbalni,‘or Facing, dfe |apit^ .of tbe^igi^at kingdom 
<j^'Cal£ay;^ or China', snbject at .that to the suc- 
, eeia^' q£ Zengia :; fle made mca-e thiili- one voyage on 
tjbe ‘^Indl^ oci^J !hTb'''traded. in.ihany of; 0a islands, 
fi^ip-' wldebtRdrope ^had long %eo©^^^.8piceries and 
■which it.: beM i 5 ,V,high estimation, 

■ Vidth <^e p^icukir £ountries'-to 
which itwas’^debted productions; 

and haohtained mformation^ncernihg several coun- 
V tries. Which he did not visit in person, partictilarly the 
idand Zipangri, probably the. now known by the 
name of Japan.*' On his retuiu, h^astonished hb con- 
’tem^ranes with his descriptiOhs o^^^'^regions, whose 
names had never been hepd of ii^&urope, and with 
such .pompous accounts of th^^Se^i^, their popu-^ 
lousneSs, their ppulj»»ce,'^49ie jl^e^%f theil^ manu- 
and Qj^hmr hrblhi as rose &r 

above the ^oheep^on '^W ^ 
m* ;About-half a.centa^ after Marco jPolo, Sir 
fv.' *' Jbhn MaAdeville^ an-Ebi^shraan, encouraged 
'^■..hb exteipli^ visited m^ ofihWi^indries in thear^t 
vddch he had. described, wid, like..him, publbbed an 
accounV of them/. The hariad^^of those early tia- 
veUei#^onnd wtih tnwy ^coherent tales, cbn- 
W^bi^tere, "fid moi|itera. But they 
" “ -it^ ace, less arf^^ble to an 

mirhid: vninmiawellous. 


^e'vroftdem't 


’ on hesirsay, filled 

^ .facts which fiiey 

'rslated ^om duils attracted thevitten' 



htitf. JSiAur.’U^S. .B«Knm.toi)i.B* 
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tioB of the mo^..^sc€arBing. The former, which may 
be considered IS the popular traditions and fables of 
thie countries through which they had passed, were 
gradual^' disregarded as' Europe advanced in know¬ 
ledge. . Thh, latter, however incredible some of them 
may hkve appeared hi their own time, hav;e been con¬ 
firmed by the observations of mddem travellers. By 
means of both, however, the curiosity of mankind was 
excited respect to the < remote parts of the earth, 

tiieir ideas vipere aplarged, and they were not only in¬ 
sensibly disposed,^to attemj^t new discoveries, but re¬ 
ceive such informittion as directed to that particmlar 
coume in which theE^were afterward carried .on. 

And brfta.*. While this-8]^”^ ^adually forming in 
i^Uon Europe, a fortunate discovery was made, which 
rion't contributed.j^^e than allme efforts and mge- 
compoie.,'; Qf |a^e^^g<.ages, to improve and to 

extend navigidip^ ’ That w<mderfol proper^ of the 
magnet, by whi^r^t cpmimmicates such virtue to a 
pfeedlepr slendel^ltM^ hoh, aa to point towards the 
pol^ Cpthe earth,^!ww ob^!yed.-j»;.'|^he use which,might 
be made of this in diN|ijdtig' navigation was immedi¬ 
ately perceived. That i4luable, but now, familiar in- 
sttumei|^thefnnrin«r''S compare, was-constructed. When, 
l^ meaM of i^ oamgatora found that, at idl Reasons, 
and in every place, ^y no»ld discoyek the north and 
eoiidh 'trith so nmt^.^e aid accuracy, it became no 
loii^r necessary-to depmid nmrely on the light of the 
and tiie .dbservatibn bf sea-Coast. Th% gra¬ 
dually ifoai^ned th^ anck^ tiinid icmd lingering 
aQijii^dlt||^^*dte shore, ventuced boldly into the ocean, 
andt'nb^hgiNB tbisaew guide, cbul^bi^er. in the dark- 
cat rntdo' die d^plq^^#y, with a secu- 

iify and pi^eidittopi hlftettOR^ The comppss 

■Niy kct;^aaid lia dominion of 

the and tobave,;^t h^ id faff ^ josasaslon of the 
earth, biii to visit evcM^ltoll^f it. Flavio 



int diwoveryi ®r the acci- 
ed-td it. The i^^^ledg^e 
tive of ffreate^^^ thwi 
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Gioia,' ]a citizen .of AmaHi, of ci^idei^e trade- 

in &e kingdom pf Naples, the ol^^this. great 
(JbcoVeiy, abpdt the year ft Ifedr been often 

the .fate of those illustriod^ b^^Otonii of mankind* 
■who have enriched,science ;an<Ompix>ved the arts by 
their invehtidns/ to derive more reputation.than benefit 
from the happy ^orti! Of'Aeir genius. But the lot of 
Gioia has been still more cruel; dirough the inattention, 
or ignorance of cont^porary historians, ho||a8?‘’been, 
defrauded even of the .fame to which hO)^d such a just- 
title. : We receive^ilBQiu them no infm^^ion ■with re^ 
spact'to hisp^ofe^on, his character, th^^ecise time 
whdh ^ madO' this impormnt discoveryj or the acci¬ 
dents and inquiries tvhibh Ied; ;tO it. The l^^vledge 
of this event, thOu'gb productive of greate^^its thmi 
any recorded in the annals of the human .raee,is.jhans- 
mitted to us wift»out any o|f those circumstances which 
cjin gCatsIr the curiosity that ft Ifatai^yAl^akens.* But 
thought^ use of the c<Mjpai8 might^M^ the Italians 


though t^ use of lhe o<MjpaS8 mi 


to peirorin .short' ^jagas they were ac- 

customed, with greyer sedtr^^Pm <^^ditidl^ its jn- 
flu^bCe vras not so suddpu. orm^^nsive, as immediately 
to reader Ui^yig^ion ad^bii^ia, and to excite a ^irit 
of 3.is^veryV; "Many cauies #*^ined in p^Onting* 
this bda^ial invention frofifjpfipcmg its fw efiect 




' and with leludtanoe. Th^ are avenih to new expeti-' 
meats, and venture upon them.'with timidiiyl The 
commeteW.jedousy bfdie It^aus^ it is probable, la¬ 
boured to-Conceal die^ppy discovery of ftieir. ec^,- . 
trymen^^ oi^r natioimv Theoxt(^Steg|B|g"% the 
compass -s^t'and medtracy aii.||P^pi8pho;n. 

fuH con^nce ^^ita li^Ootton, was aeguir^ grodh g^y 
SaUors, uUaocuslome4 ^ 
laimch out at oOt^ andpBninfttheta^^ito'ui^ 
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iS. Accordii^y, hear half a century elap^d 
I tioie of Gi(^s discovery, before navigrators ven- 


Sooie ap* 
peirtDpo^ 
of a bolder 
apirit m 
navigation. 


seas 
the 

tured into any seas which ithey had not been acbuS'^ 
toined to frequeht. ' 

The first appearance of a bolder spirit niay 
be dated from the voyages of the Spaniards to 
the Panaiy or Fortunate' Islands. 5y what 
^ they were led to the discoWy of, 

those isles, which lie near five hundred miles from 
the Spanish cpwt,.?ind above a hundred tad fifty miles 
from the coast Of .Africa, contempoi|«y: writers have not 
explained, ^ut, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the people 6f all the 'different kingdoms into 
which Sj^in was thfen fli^ded, were accustomed to 
make praticd excursions thither, in order to plunder 
the inhabitants, or t^caryy them off as slaves. Clement 
VI., in virtue of thl^^ht claimed by the holy see, to 
dispose of all eoiinitries'possessed by infidels, e^cted 
those isles into a kfegdpm; in the year 1344, and con¬ 
ferred it on Lewie .tea Cerda, d^ended from the 
royal fanaly of C^taS.^ But that unfortunate prince, 
destitute of pi^er to a^wtt his n^iUal tide, having 
never visited , the Canals, ^hn de Be%ncour% a 
Normal-baron, obtained>;^a gr^t of them from Henry 
III. ofLiastile.* B^^tacourt, with the ^dur and ^gd 
fortune which distmj^ished. the adveiaturers. of his 
eountiy, atten^ted and effect ftie conqaest ; and the 
possession of tfie Canaries remained for some time in 
his fttaily, as a fief held pf thecrow»>f Gas^e. *i Pie- 
vioiis ^ this ex^ition l^; country¬ 
men aattl edi aB Normandy a^ . yisiffed the 

[s^^'ljut •'thefr' 

;Uftdtei;tal!^''|n 


136$: 


Monhandy a^ 

„, -J'Africa,:' a^4,tp: iS; 
^ou^; of 
voyaget^hfata 
aonseqpi^^aoe of W 

idg navi^fron and atteirrorin^ 

* Vierfy CfsTija Nit^. ^.kfrislor. t 
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were, either exc*li#B»» s«gffested -by^a^ rottojEl' pira¬ 
tical spirit, which defended to &e their., 

ancestors, or tib^ ccmnw^iwal enterprise of priete mer¬ 
chants, which attracted B& little^jtice, that hardly any 
memorial of them is to he fomwin co^mporary au¬ 
thors. In a genCml survey of the prOj^ss of disco- 
vi^, it».sufficient to have ineirdwed this .event; and 
leaving it amoa^ those of.dubious existi^ce, oiftof small 
impoitattde,. we may condnde, thht thoughad^jfl-' 
tional infornantion cdqcerning the reips|t| rejlo^ of the 
East had’heen Vee^^ ^ tavell^^lpil;^ visited . them 
by land, navigad^,; at mfe begimm§/4^^f fifteenth 
century, had hotndvefti^ beyonffthe s^ ^ which it 
had atndned before the doWfal inf the %;N|si|||iempire. 

■ At lensrth ffie ^riod arriv^tJmBn Provi- 


■ At length ffie;^riod arriv^^JiPla Provi- 

Flfst rega- ^ ® o 7 :SL' w .a* *a- 

ivptwof dence decreed mat men were to pass thijjj^lts 


siKoiwy, whieh ^ey hadJbeOn so^^ong ^ftned, 

and d^n to ihemwlves a more affiple ^!“d whWein to 
their^dents, &ehf egote^^^ ana comage. The 
Mt fensiderabte -efforte Wwa rawiilfe were not made by 
any of the ;i«o*epof||feiful those 

who- had vgrei^lnt a^* 

fkaparta- a^i^ in. this ndlCMM^MK^as res^^ed^tr Pof- 
, th^ one of the sdih^riixi lewt^^rful of 
the EnioptbiKnJao^oTDS. As 
tagnese to ac^tre the knowledM Of €^^s, |H^\of the 
globe w^ which madkisd wil||gd^ unacqnah^Mtd^ hOt 
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which SQggeste^ the idea, or fitej^ted the execution 
of his grsat^ec^. 

Ciicam- Various circumsti^i^ promi^M ihe Porhi- 
^A*ed 6!“®*^ *0 exe^their acWty iu tW near ilirec- 
totbii. ^;tion,,^d entimd them to aceompU^ under- 
takmgs appai^tly superior to the naturai force of &eir 
monarchy. Theid^ of Portugal, having driven the. 
Moo^'^t of their dominions, had acquired power, as 
we^V^^^iy, hy the success of their arms against the 
inffd^ vBy^ &eir victories ovjgf them, they had ex¬ 
tended the !(^^^:autiiority bey^jj the narrow limits 
within .Whi&. ^ ww.originally circumscribed in Por¬ 
tugal, asyi^^s mother feu<W kingdoms. They had 
the cotnj^nd of the nati^al force, cOuld rouse it to 
act wiih^th^l^ vigour, and, after the expulsion of the 
Mo(9a^. coutd employ it without dread of interruption 
frorniiny domestic eiesmy. By the j^rpetual hostilities 
earned on for several centuries against ihe Mahome¬ 
tans, the martial ap^ adventurous spirit which^stin- 
guis^ all the l^t^eau nations during the middle 
ages,, improved i^ iheight®^ among the Portu- 


guesev C ti^Pi cm 
fourte^th century, 
sion, axumented 


tpw'aiilsclose of; the 
hy a dil ut ed succes-^ 
iour of mPnation, and 


formea^ calfed fot^pNaeB of such actifie ,and daiii^ 
genius, aawate fit fiat^ Wd undertakings. The situation 
bwhded on ev^. side by the domi- 


of thtr 


nipaa^ a m6re:powl^^ neighbour, did not affo^ fifee 
scope to the activity c#%ie Portaguese by land, a^ the 
wtmrt gth of their monardiy^Wi® no ifiatcl^for that of 
Castiln, Portugal ^ maritime state, in which 
re wi^^^y'C<^|Eunpdious hashriiHs ; tite peopte 
^#make some progress in the knowied^ 
ce aavigation^ an^J^ sea was oj^ to 
them, presentoig lie oniy-ftcM df^terprise ^ 
tltey couM distingJnlLtheti^ves. 
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t^e^s^te of PorWj^, and soch the 
tem^' dis'ppsitton of the people, when Jobttvl>, sur- 
named the .Ba§ttard, obtained secure ppsi^ssion of the 
crown by the-peace conmded i^h C^le, in the year 
141L He was a prince of gre^tnerit, who, by supe-i 
nor courage and abilities, had openerf^is way to a 
throne, "which of right did not belong to him. He in¬ 
stancy perceived that it would be impossible* to pre¬ 
serve public order, or domesfic tranqurll^j^-Without 
finding some employment for the restless spitit’of his 
subjects. With this view he assembleC a humerous 
fleet at Lisbon, composed of alb |he. sh^s. which he 
could fit out in his own kingdom/ and of. many hired 
irom foreigners. , TTiis great armainent' was 
destined ’to attack the Moors S^le^-on the 



;Damers 
'ledge 

pn this 


coast of Barbary, ,. While it was “equipping, a Jsy ves¬ 
sels were appointed to sail along ^e western ilfere of 
Africa bounded by the Atlantic ocean, and to discover 
t^e unknown%kUntrie8, gituiteC,there. ^ From this in-., 
C(msi<lerable attempt, wh^may l^llS the commencement 
of that spirit of ..dis^ 
tfii^had so Ig^ sK^bjat 
oMhe hal LC^ e terrc 
At the iM^when Jol^'sejs^l^ 
hew voyage, the art of navi^Ctl^as Wll ve^imper- 
fect; Though Africa lay so nea]|^o^T*ott|gafl, and the^ 
fer^ify of the'countries already knowu^ira that con¬ 
tinent invited men to exploit ij0|jtore fullyj the Portu^ 
gu^ had ueviM ventured topsail Cape Non. 

Thtkt prod^l^rtbry,. as its name iihjmrts, was Utherto 
Gcmsidme^ as ‘a boundary which cou||pr pa^ed. 
But the Qj^bne'of Eurbpe had iipw acq^^pl as mu^, 
knbwledghi as'hhb6l!^ed them tQ disihghrd 
judie^ tmd toctna^^ of &eir anceilols. 

long teig^ of l^hft^ncei the constantlaaemy bf every 
cdiTi^ inquiry,/and dP every jghw unbeirtaking, jvps 
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to *** 1. of Bcience began 

daTO. The woHm the ancient Qr^ and Ro- 

m^ b^aa to be read with admiration itjW profit. The 
sc^cea entered % the\^bians 

Je^-Vi^ were very nnmerona in both 
astronomy, and geogra- 
r <», which tiie ^ of navigation is 

' fltudibua ,«tention. The 

memo^tif ^^discQveries made, by the ancient!' was 
revivedi. and ^J^idgtess of thew navigation and com- 
merce Jeg^ Be ^ed.^ ^ ^e <,f the causes which 
have obstrjpid tlfi^t^tivatidn of science in Portuiral 
during tl# ^ntury wd the las^ did not: exist, or did 
not operi^ ^ the same manner, in the fifteenth cen- 
tuiy fr^d the Pbttugnese, at that period, seeni to have 
kept wi^ oth^ nations on this isidftof the Alps in 
literary puratti^. ;^,, ' 

toiiiccM. ^Jfevtilred the exe¬ 

cution of #fpitoir ifederttog, to whidh tlfe 

^te of th$IS«nftiy poj^^ it 

% .« mi 


doubled .that 


snmnated 


As Its-rocky stretched, a cpnsideiable way 

into the AtidHh^ i^pisred mote draadfiil ^ thepro- 
montory srhich they Imd^aifesd, the,Ppt%i|e^ epm- 
mandera durst not atte^ to Sailiontidk blllL n>M*»kf1 


^^ Y ■"^''iwoigtiese opni'' 

mandera durst not atteilt to.aait routid k fw trtiw^ 
tolisbon, more ratted ^sfth jdvMgl^ ed fen 

vewtit^ 

-■•'■■■ •'■■■jfflais.aote'or. 
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ncfioD, and {militid kcn io sWmdMMkhigs/ itt 
dalrtorend^lii^successfid^it^M iieeeMtttfythatdifi^ 
abQuld be nonducted fay a p«noii'>vfao pessuiied aJb^-» 
ties capable of disoem^ irliat wi^t atiakable, wfao 
mjoyad le^re 1k> fbiti A tegolartAy^stem for prosecati 
iiij^ discoyery, '«md irko was uikoated witik ardPtatr tkat 
would peiaeware in Spite 'df obstacles and le^sesi 
Happily fer Portugal, ske found all tiiose qualities in 
Henry duke of ViSeo, the fourth son of kin^ John bj^ 
Philippa of Laiukster, sister df Henry IV. king of Eng¬ 
land. That prm&e, in hii early youtii, having accom^ 
panied hk &tber in his elq)edition to Baibary> distin-^ 
goidked hhnself by many deeds of valour. To the mar- 
^ spirE^ whidi was the charabtmristic of every man of 
noble birth at that time, be i^ded all the accomplish-^ 
meats of a more enlightened and polished age. ' He 
cultivated the arts and sciences, which'vrt^e &en un¬ 
known and despised by persons of his rank. He a^ 
plied with peculiar fondness to the study of geography; 
and by the instruction of able masters, as well as by the 
accounts of travdllers, he early acquired such know¬ 
ledge of the habifeble gk>bs^ as discovmed the great 
prCbabiH^ Of finding new and oprdent countries, by 
sailing almig the coast of Africa. Such an object was 
formed to awaken the enthuaia^ and ardoUrof a youth- 
ffd mind, and he espoused with the utmost zeal'the 
patronagU of U-des^n which might prove as bem^cial, 
as it sppantUtitiybesplettdid and honourable. In order 
tikt heiB^^t'^[mkaue thm greia scheme without inter- 
rii|p!ticti> he rethed fimm cov^ iom a^r his 

return firom Afidimi<ahidfBimdhis reudenim ah Sagr^ 
near iV^Mlomii’ Whem^ piospef#of the At- 

hk thor^k. continually towards 
sm^ ettCoiirai^1ik&-te eimcuie iti 
aoaas ^tiie most 

lllitaiad vrho aided hSm in his re¬ 

searches. , He af^ed Ibv iufbnnation to the Moois of 



WMOMCIUtolBed to BWMl.llKjBMlMto 

Jem «et(l^ m Itertu^ By pwaiinee. reirtude, md 

“ Poi**g»M»e, who were 

iient^^*h«fcfikilf u^m^vigation. In tay™. those ore. 

parato^ s^ Ao of STS^Tw^^ 

l».Wi«te rirtaee. ». 
to raf*iel!t for rdigioaj lie Heel Tot tie 
•^*5'^^^’ engttgtfed peifons of all ranks to 

H« ^enm trere ^owed, ly tW ,gr^ ^ - 
TOuntiymen, to proceed neither Iroto imibitioii nor the 
^»j*l. be. to *« ftoe. ft. 

„ t.£^ “ ifort eager to prmo^ ft. Jap™... .f 

m^tad. and wluft joatlj, Milid.d iia to wum.. 

den.., ft., daKribrf fteqndity by wlicl 

letraled to b» diettoguietod, thttatmt o/dZgoal. 

nJ^f“ f* “• **“ oommenc- 

^ ^ ■■ ’«» eeto«..Iy 

. . .’ffooneiderablft He*«ed<it ..ingle ftip, ..d 

tolain^^ to toddna fteento^A^ le faiitrucM 
^ nftd ihranje to sto^^towards the-south. • t^y ac- 

cordi^ to the mode Qf|pvigation whiohsHlI pressed, 

and bySbllowing 
mmountetod almol 
P««.Gape Bo. 

jmtor. «?^b mjdd^4heirWnBt oTahl 

1 ftitog«Aer Ihiiti 

*fc^>^*pa«^ «ieiy motoeat tarT*.. 

tiieir happy ese^ ^ named tjje 
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infancy- i^MTigatiDn, discora^ of t3^. sinall island 

appeared amatter ,of mon^W^tl^t iheyrinatanili^ 
returned to Poriug^ eaih the? lidihg% ^d wwe 
reoeived? by Hraij applaaiSs’^andL bonoiir due 

to fpxtuiwte ady^biiera. ’ -This^pint'da'wii of succ^ 
filled A ndAd-At^ent in the purni^of a favourite object 
with such sanguine h(^es- ^ siiffi^nt incitements 
1419 .; 'h*r pp*^c6ed. .Next year Htiuy sent out diree 
. id^s uhd^ the same Commandmrs, to whom he', 
joined Sarfholomew Perei^rdloy in order tp tahe^ poi^ 
s^sion of^e ielailS whieh, theyfhad discovered. When 
they be^ to settle bt^JPatia SantOj they obswVed to¬ 
wards the soulh a ^ed /^^ot in the horizon like a small 
or U4. dpud. ^y degrees, "Biey were led to coni- 

jepture. that it might be land, and steering to¬ 
wards it, ,they myived at a considerable island, uninha¬ 
bited and’covered with wood, which on that account 


they called .JfadBira." ,A« it was Henry's chief object 
to rendet his discoveries useful to his country, he im-- 
k^. “^^‘^if^tely equipped a fleet to cany a colony of 
■ Portuguese to &ese i 8 l 9 ndr^. *By his provident 
care^ th^ were , fiiriushid not only wifli the ,seeds, 
plants,.and domesflc anindjs common in Europe; but 
as he fcs^aw fliat flie vmmth of the climate and fer- 
of i^ soilliroidd prove l^ourable to the rreiing 
of (^er prodnctionS; hcLprociwed slips of the vine fiim 
die ifland ^:py]^s, rich wines ^ which were di^ 

in plants bf the su^^-csme from 

Sicily ' ihliT'w had -h^'introduced. 

7!h^,d^ye new country, that 
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Snropeatt cotetifi^t b<i|^iai to 
rbO'^^'the spkit ofMlteOt^eiy appeared'cb:iffieiri- 
‘.cal,*And beca|ne moxe adv^turous. By. Ihieir -vnytiges 
to Madeira, the lP<n*to^ese were gradually accustomed 
to a bolder uavigil^^o, and, instead of creeping ser¬ 
vilely along the' coast, Teiltured into the opmi sea. 
jiooiifa lu ^jhseqtr^ce of taking this course, Gilianez, 
^•^■‘5®*. who commanded one of prince Henry’s ships, 
doubled Cape Bojador, the boundary of the 
Portuguese navigation' upwards oj^ twenty years, and 
' 14 S 3 . ^^^^®’^^^®’^^^^^t’^dunpassable.This 
Successiul . voyage, which the ignorance of the 
age placed pn a . level with die most famous exploits 
recorded in history, opened a , new sphere' to naviga¬ 
tion, as it discovered the -vast continent of Africa, still 
washed by the Atlantic ocean, and stretching towards 
Ad»«nco the south. Part of this was soon explored; the 
Portuguese advanced within the tropics, and in 
, V the space of a few yet^ they discovered the 
i^veivSm^^,.and aU the coast extending from Cape 
Blpnco to Cf^e <fe Verd. 

AnomoKi'" Hitherto the Portuguese had been guided in 
dL»,dieir discoveries, or encouri^d to attempt them, 
the lightand iiiforniation Which they received 
> £rom thi works ^ the ancient matheinaticians and geo- 
graphem. But when they begam to $ntet die torrid zone; 
Jhe m>tion which prevailed among the ancients, that 
bea^ which reigned pm^etuially there, was so ex¬ 
cessive as to render it uninhabitable, deterred them, for 
some time, from proceeding.* ^Their own observations, 
wh^ they d^'VentUred mfo this unkhbwn 
dslde ii^pn, traded to cbbfiimthe^o|iinkm of Bnti<ju^r^ 
uonoemiugtlm 'violrat opmaripn^bf the direct Ta;^ (^ 
the sun«; A% for as the. mer Sraegali the.pormgdese 
had fcHmd the:;coast of A^S^a i^sSrted bjf^pehple 
nearly resemUiog the Moors of Barfasryaif' ^^7 

advanced to the south of that rivar^^ human form . 
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wi& 'pB ^kKsai^i i^jltllpiiiifiT iTiiiTi li' l^ui, 9^ 

noses, p60iM^Jki&arm %dliidi «re 

no^ known toTkSs 
sui^rising alteration - ^^aatiWid^k^bni^ to ^e 
influenc&c^ liea% end if sbonM kdirance nearer to 

the line^ &ey began to dfead tkM its fleets/would be 
still ntore -rioloati.;; T^se dafigWRB were eztf^geiaded ; 
and many olkier olijectioba ags^st atiemptiiig fiuther 
discoveries Weto. ^opOsed l^ soine of the grkodee^ 
who^ from .4gn<nr8mca» front tinif^tpr from tiiat cold 
timid ^nidmice'which tojects whatetet has the air of 
novel^ or entetpiiset had 'hitht^O condemned aU 
prince Hem^S schemeau IChey' to|Heseiited, mat it 
was altogether chimerical to tmy advantage from 

conntritosittiatefd in that angion which tbe wisdom and 
experience of antiquity had pronOanccd to be unfit for 
-the habitation of men ; that fbek forefaiCbers, satisfied' 
with cultivating the terrritory ’which j’rovidimee had 
allotted tiiem, did not waste the swength of: the king^ 
dom by fruitless prefects, in qncj^ of now settlements; 
that ^Pp^gal was aheadyoxhttasted by the expmse of 
att^^ts to disemv^ lands which eithm did not exist, 

^ til^whtoh nature deemed to reSfAin miknown; and Was 
drained of iheiH might hsfte been amplo^^ in 
t^ertakings attend^ with .imne! certain snceeR^ wnl 
pi^uctive oi gieatorbenefri Sntnmiiievthcirs^pBal 
to the anthcffity of toe w^e&S/tt^ fiot theox retoonings 
V ci^ncin^fibg toe interasto of PmhBgalttMide any ltapt^ 
; ^n dplP9l/thA d^mm^ipd amid of prnme 

lie'-hadnlreBdy made 
3'dhnnhio^ Hmi; hid litflle tobiie towi a 

kno t i d ed d d^'^ti^, torrid nbj^'' lie 'Wns no 
mi^maMts'of his-eppto 
tottgccti-lo'tite* hitmesis-'.oi^,>Ptfti^|^- tw»e 
’’ ' itu^evo&pId'mMl tooee' 'seutoaei^;hie 

' stgctotonidj^li^ pQi j pfr^^ his farbtoer Petox^ who 


BPpKJ., 

g9gep>ed kin i yjo^, ja »^ pVm 

lisfc «acoe^eii^ the-iSaape 

,. i0^BOf%} and, initnad qf fllanfcea- 

continued to pursue .discos 
vnntts 6eati ar^pnr.. 

of oppottUon, Me ei^eaarouied to obtain the sane- 
a tiou of the hi^iaat authority in fevour of his 
opemtions. With this view he applied to the 
pope, a^ represented, in pompous terms, the pious and 
unwind zeal with whioh he hM exerted biTn.«if 
during twenty years, in discovering Unknown countries 
ti»e wretched inhabitants (rf which were utter strangers 
to trfiie religion, wandering in heathm darkness, or led 
astray by the delusions of Mahomet He besought the 
hply fether, to whom, as %e vicar of Christy all the 
kingdoDM of the ea^ were subject, to confer on the 
-crown of Portugal a right to all tiie countries posseteq^ 
by infidels, which should be discovered hy the industry 
of its srdijects, wid subdued by the force of his arms. 
He enfeeated lum to. enjoin ^ Christian powers, und*^** 
the highest penalties^ not to molest Portugal wl^e.en- 
gaged ^ this lattdabk enterprise, and to prohibit t^rp 
from settiiug in any of the countries, which the Portu¬ 
guese should discover. He promuted that,, in aU tiieir 
w t p ed iti ons, it s ho u l d, be tk^ chief <^ect of his epun- 
ti^nsfb to spread the;knorfledge. fif Christiau rdi- 
gi^ tp establish authority of the holy see, and to 
snereaUe the: flock ^tire imiyersal pe^ftpe. As it by 
is^o^ng with dexterity eve^ favoucBtfle ieoiijunctiire 
%,riE«hmng new powers; that, the court of Rome had 
grudulri^. extended; itt^U^ IY.,. the 

pontiff tg wluun Jhede, ca^y 

«ei^ ;tiw Dp|^prinn% which now presenM. ifec^ He 
. snstani^ prae^v^, that^ by con^fying wt^ prijjwf 
vHen^Vr^e^ he lugM. exercise 
r8>^ ^!»^hsring in its OWlilgitiire, fliari ititelir to prove 









•lio^^Q.jrtiKM^^ 
!Bpa.^orl^ 
^ci^, pif#iilcli,t|i^ 

tjyiii.c^®%i^>.w^^*,^«J^WdidUs6<wer, Cape 

'■nJl'^io-'ilL* JL'ij_*.* 1 »T_J‘- ,' ..'ll -.-, . 


^pf lni}ia.,’'.fv..r :r; 


4Qna^ 

iiow-^ppe®ljr 

exipfp coun^ies,^^ ^rson3n ^eenih 

, cstj^to^' dedi^ ^ p(q:^Ui,|^ pleoi;Me of liis 

.; ap^tojlij^ A rlg]^ it.. Prinost 

aoakfaensM^ Qf?«^e ^vaotagep which he 
d^yed jQtt)^ |b|arta^^ ; Hhi sdiemea wdlll att<r, 
ihp^ze4 Jipi4jaajwti&e4^ the ball t^proTiog of theai. 
The; spir^^^ufi^yery, wi|||!eoopeeted^ ^eal for 
li^^j^if^ Ja Jiat agct; paa a»pih3jciple of such ac? 


;4|lCh4^dfa pieces were detent tt<m iotpidiag into 
4Saeei$«0^ti^ Poctdguese had.dispoTere^ 

or their ittvigatitm 



rof the Portaguese. voyages soon 
•iwwd oi^’ florope. Men long aocuetomed to 
• (droatpscribe the acthrhy and knowledge of the 
. ■ i hpinan mind witi^ (hisg^,- 

h|^ be(to hitheito congfine^ W^vumaushed to behold, 
aph^ of navigaliQp:80taiidideB];^:i^a^ged^ and a 
epe^^of yiaitmg ^regii^ gkiK^;tl|e; 

wai^wai m 4&ime>>timee. :;The < 
tive todtoged and,|prined.ti^^ v, 
Boovecumi . >1 



"viVT-^. *-S 


:e^r(^ part of 


whdei etoesprtniig^i ddym* 


^irtrtihftnfiltoble; aert.^ 
vice. 'Il$^]^<altie]ua:^d G^oes^ ip pfipnlary^wliMK' 
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tiaperior 

flckfli^ m abv^ a£B)i|||^,^^eii^ abbtffd ihe 
sbipi/attd pcoj^^tttnd atettfWe laaow- 

pr^i&eaon ini^t i^ew sdbobl'of ndviga^ 
*tibn.' Ik etindation^-'of tlie^f$reignera,diePbita£^ 
exited fheir owxt telents.' IHie nation e^nded the 
desig]^ of the prince^ Private merchants formed 
v^eompames, 'frith a to search for unknown 
coubfries.- 'fhe Cape deV^d islands,which lie the 
- fifomontory of that name, were discovered, end 
soon after t^e isles called Azores. • As the for¬ 
mer of these are above three hundred miles from the 


Africa coast, and the lattm nine hundred miles from 
any qlhtinent^it is erident, by their'v'entoring so boldly 
into the open seas^ that the Portuguese had, by this 
time, improved greatly in thf^ of navigation. 
i^noT While ton passion for engaging in new un- 
derb^ings was thus warm and active, it re-* 
^ceived an unfortunate chedk by tije death of 
prince Henry, whoM superior knowledge had hitherto^ 
directed all the operations of the discoverers, and 
w;hose patronage had encouinged and protected them. 
But notwithstanding all toe advantages which they de¬ 
rived from these, the Portugue8e,dttring his life, did 
not advance in theirutmost progress towardSthe souto, 
widan five degrees .of toe equinocfial line; and after 
continued exertions fm^ half a ceptury, 
toi'tfa . hardly fi^im hundred milsir bif t^ co^ of 
Afrka’frere discovered v Tp an age aequaunted :^to 


toe efforts of navigation in ^ita state of meturitjr and 
•imSTOvrigamikt, those essays of its es^t^eam mustnecei- 


.sazUy appear feeble and nns)cilfiii*' ifi.eoBsiderable 
as tocgr ii^iy he deemed,1hey were||aPcient to turn thp 
cmioBfty^^^of tl^eJ^opecm nations into a*^new chspoiiel^ 
to.exciteJmi^Btrtaa^^ ^irit,‘andAb^pOklttoe wtl^to 
ftitose diScotCT^''_ s ' 

Alpbonso, ppaSSased the %pne UPortogal at toe 




Ane. >.% ]^itiDa»&eA^I^^M6D 


pns^Biata itd 
r3i|B|da'.lti8 ex- 
uwl^,-thelthe 


he coeld^^aot p|>ose^te^ the: 4iniOTenea id A&ica wiUi 
*iia^a(iif* do&j^iai^ .<ef-,th^^ FW> 

aendoCkimeBi a-x^feaRdamtSI liBbonjte whoiB-he granted 
ad exektsiye .right of coduderee with all the .couedries 
, 6f which prince Henry had ppopsession. Under 
' iiut resirtun^and cppieBsioD^^j^ttOpoly, the spirit 
of .diacoTery lai^uish^.. It 'eeased to be la national 
object and beoaine th& concern of a private mai^ more 
attoitive /to hia own gain^ than to tihe glory 'M his 
ebnnfiy. Some progtoto, however, was made. The 
■ Portognese ventured at If^gth to cross the 
<>. , ' 'line, and,to their astenishmmt, found that re¬ 
gion of the tomd z6ne|j, which was iuppofed to he 
fcorched with intolerable hi^V to be not only habit- 
i^e, batpppnlona .and;fettilei > 

i 4 Si dohn 11., Who sucotinded l^ht^fiather Alphopso, 

<^le 

a ^if executing great oougns. iis part his«reve^ 
ntms, had amen IBkhp duties on 

>t;|^itrada with the i^n^disoovered countt&s, this na- 
:Xtd^y ttimad hmlthe^ Cowards them, and satisfied 
hsto^wilh respect to Utilii^ s^ importimpe.'. In 
prt^otlS^ as hUdmowiadgenf thw countri^eztend- 
«»d, thh possesirion of &em>a|^a^ to be^^^nator 
Odl!M^pienoe>» M^la tha PortOgaeSe prooaeded along 




:(«Snit'iak.tjaaSiva tl^t sandy, 
flinl^inhabitedjfj^ n arreiched pe^e, 
Sie>;iisdhDaBatan';i^gioB,>and sobjeot to'the 


•Bi<rnT^T\jirB^Ssrv:»5 s h . 



Mahomeflm were un- 
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tZte 

tke iertife^* aaS^be jPMtugne^e 
th&t it jpzoi^^io^ w^,' riA gio^ go}c4 aaad. dtlu^ >»• 
hiabie Bj^tbe ac<^aisitioB.t>fiiiei 9 et eaai^ 

taeare& mi» a^ged^ wid more •dvmturoes;' 

Men». animated andvrebdared active bjr dm omtam 
pn>s{)ect of) gain, pubraal (MscOveiymih greater eiq«eiv 
n^ss, ^than when thejr wae'^excited only by cfuio8% 
and Impe. , ’ . ' 

ib pro- Thiaepirit derived no sn:^ reii^rcement df 
tigoar £rom,|^ oduntai^^e of aaoh ajno&axth 
as John. Declaring himself thh-patipnof every attempt 
towar^ discovery, prtooted it with pH the ardour 
of hll grand-uBcle^ni 7 > and stith superior 
power. The ^ects dus wm'e immi^a^]^ firit. 
A powerful fleet was fltted out, whidi, after diis- 
ooVerir^ the kingdoms (if Benin and Congo, 
advanced dbove fifteen hund|ed miles beycrid the line, 
and the F^rtugueie, fbr the first time, beheld a new 
heaven, and obsen^d the stars of miother hemisphere. 
John was;not onfy solicitous to disctmer, but a^ntire 
to secure the possesskm of those epinrtriea He ^oUt 
leris otf dm coast of 3umea$ he sent out ccdonicn to 
aetde thme? he eatahlifdted a c^^mcial interconrse 
with ftie antte poweriulkingdoms^ he endeavoured to 
^render mich os were :&e^ dr divided tributary to the 
erown of Porlt^;aL Some of the pmty prii^ces.rolim- 
tardy acknowledge diemaelveB vassfds. ■ O&ers 
amn compelled to do. so by fionce o|ams. A regular 
and wrihdig^ted system was hnsried with ftopeCt to 
tjMs hewohjectoCpolk^y^asd byiflrady adher^ to if; 

Poilagtteia ;power ao^^atuhniaiew hi^iHoa whre 
etiteUiahedmpbn nstdld^fliuhdatiiDii? 

Bap««r By fhair echisfant interccni^ with &e phople 
of Aftieat the<.Poitogu^^g!iadudly^aci|i^^ 


neiWbbi pm tm raA'rmim0 t ( 




4S.' Matigaf. 



M pai^' ^of tbtit 

afa!r*:^W|iiclbi^^:ey 1*1^*? inlbnrwttibn 

to wliat 

m 0P5^. 

iitojto to liie i^ba of 

toore tl^ irMch tiAd Mthtito 

-auid becujpied .ifceiiir .1^ tie 

t^OFC^ the 'aiici^ti colpeiiNiii^ iatore of tie tonid 

zpai^, >^byiband ^ toeTp|ift|oeedea |outiward8, th^ 
die. P^t b^i||;.gx tonteiS;in bread% 

^cboildlx^ dib at tiiit tiine the 

Cradle aadltti^ of £h4;|eara^^^ie itoienoe of geo? 


to 0(ai^ct< itself|^and to 
4^d ton^di |ia' WbcM diem cie? 

to of i&e toioiotii PhOnida^ voyages 

Alinca, ^hfc^^ doemed fabulous, 

^d idd'^tO to concidWhopes that, ^ fdtoii^g the 
,B|Uxie routo th^ at thej^t Ihdies, and 

^oiito^aFch .^idhr li^'i^^ the source of 


^_^_ ^ ^ .isedpfit The 

;^’m[itolieh^vtij%ei!t^^^ to we inay con? 

jectiire popf’^ boH^ had eady 

foiled lOiB^ tdoa of tl^ na^gaHon. But though iiis 
cotintr^enr dlt^kt'f^hild^ ^&ee ih^pablepf coi^eiy- 
jl^ his views k^Schettos, tie Por^« 

ghesetaathehiafimaius tmd ^itote nok^ oonained in taa 
ptos^tiig tibto^ i^ ]^ractickble.' ‘The . 

ihiz!^ W iktp sentimescts, and 

to^Mii.L'*^*- it'-'' _ _ j__ ^'*ii.*-‘-Jl"a 




■tokaE^^ liSi arduOtis' and im- 



nimt, a^ a gr^ diStt^e to^to^s the' ei^&4 ^ 

.V * •Vi4»1SrOT. d^TM^Xhiqpliii..i^iia^ Vtolm. Aia^t. wso. 




BOOE I 
The PortiigoMe m. 


% 






^ '»«’^«cpa#y a.mis- 

.SH? P 0 I 9 . MiJ otbeKtrayinfite^ 

■tbeE^ absurd^gavefliet^e of Poster 

^ ^ hoped ^rgceiveinfomatjoi^ ^^ 
a^^ce^^ia a Obriatlto prince; in p^ose^^^a 
scbenae tbat'.te^ed^b prof^ate ^eir‘coil&fton |dtb,' 
he re8<^e(i to open, if possible, soip^tercouree rntb, . 
his court. Wift this view, be madei choice of Pedro de 
Covillam ^d^^pb^:ae P^yva. who were perfect 
masters of the Arabic language, and sent them jnto the 
Hast ^ searchfor the residencb'-ofthis unknown pqteh- ' 

tote, ^d tomalM ^ proffersof jfriendship!.; They had 

m chw^ ^ewise to prooiire whatever intelligence the 
xmfaons which they visited could supply, ;^ith respect 
to the trade of India, and the course of nav^tion to 
that confinent.^ ^ 

While John made feis new attempt by land, 
qnrDiu. to obt^ som!i^knoyrled|^ of'llm eountiy which 
i48<!. he wished sb ardwtljrto dishov^/lie di<j nd*' 
Mglect Ae-ptosecution orjQiis^^af design by sea. 
The conduct of a voyage for , this pj% 08 e, % rnostpr- 
duoul and important which the Pdrtp^ese bad ever 
project^ >was conunitted to Bartholomew iDia*, a^ 
^cer whos^ sagacily, Mpenence, epd fortitude ten-' 
lered him equal to tibe undeitoking. He stretiied 


bpl^y towards, thil 


r^^T- —— ;^!b, anir, proc^ding beyond ^e 

utmcM^ limits ti|;wbich his, countiTmqii had hithirto 
adtenced, discbvared neiu- a -ihoushnd inilte of new 
coimtry:, Neither the d^r tp whachhe Wte expbseC 
by a .wccessimv of violeht tenMy^'iq 

W «da! 

imities bf h. UibJlF i ■ i'Ae.T — 



TZ? 




h«dJn inotepneiDf '/^ 

ttriAdp^ sdue !^fcba^!rBd~ coadi^i^ 4lie 

tqrbmept spi^fR flae)»^ei!a^|ii)mp^fed him W rdam° 
tJterw<«dyageibf'8bcteJt;iB««^^ disco^ 

^«emd:d &lr/greeier rateat of 
¥i)ngcrtor. > ibftd !i6ai|ed- 
xBmatM '.faift Village, <23^ i^MiilneRAMc^ <)r < 
<^bpe$'bat1^1d|i^.M8JiaaBt^|i4u luB DGW^ento^ 
tfo do^bC iiiif hajHUg #atod J^.'^Ei|i|Qg-ide^v^ to 
iodkai^veit a^aome mora .ioi || ij^ ^ aod-ca ioi^ 

liM^- - Hidle akiguxne ex|fa^ctatiobB of ai^doka w^ 
tEoafiMsed the ^kUigeoce whkih '^ha. re- 
oeiyedoTer^aadymciksequenceofhkeklMuuy 
to Ab^kraiiai Covillam and Pa3rya, in obedknce to 
theirmaster'e instructions, had repaired to Grand Ca:»Ot 
From tiiat cil^ they trav^ed along witii. a caravan of 
Bgj^ian meccka^, an^ qinbarbi&g da Ihe Bed sea, 
arrived at Adesa In Arabia. There th^ Separated; 
PayvakiUe'd directly ti^nEudsAbyssinia; Coviilam em¬ 
barked for th&Eiot Indies, and, having visited Caloeut, 
Goa, and other cities on the Mal^ar coast, letomed to 
Bofala, on the east Jude of Africa, and thence to Grand 
Oairo, ishich Payva and he had fixed ^jiKm as limir 
place%f. rendezvous. IJnfortnnafely the focaer was 
eriieHy murdi^d in Abyssinia, but .Coviilam .Ibund at 
Cakb two Portiiguese .kws, whom John, edtose prov 
vidkA sagBci% js t t e irfed to every cuseumstaaoe that 
pdid^ ftoditato &e eic«mti€m.af iik.sdim^ b^d dis- 
«ft^.tlimn, xeceiveka deteil of (beur 

. {aoeaediii^ tdrikikamsti^e 
lions.’ tktasmitted to 

Bkrtogal' a'lkaandtef ias.'tontob <by is|| sipid -.labd, bis 
fianatiksda|isia’/ilk,^^ of.lBdia»tqgiitimr^s^ 

-IW».iieMa»CM,'SSa.WiL.|t.SS....' ' 
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BBtpi ^ <ihe ooa8t»<Hi ^hicft iie bad toucbed^ and &€m 
what ba hopself hiad^ ^i^rred^ <a8 tvafl as fiont the bfr 
fekmatipn 6f sldlM seamen hi ^di&rent ooniitrlesv lxe 
ooiio^uded, lhat, by Sailing liound Afinda, u passage 
•might he foahd to the East Indies/ , 

^an- The happy eptiidid^e of CovUlamb opihion 

as^ v^rt, whh the discoveries which d)iaz had 
yojtfi. lately ma^ left. hacdly aby shadow of doubt 
with ies|>ect to tho possibility of ^sailing from Europe 
to India. Bot the vast lehgidi of the voyage, and the 
fririoQs storms whi^ had encountered near the 
Gape of Good Eic^'iijitiaed and intimidated the For* 
tuguese to such a digtee, although by long experience 
they Were now bedonmadventuroussmd skilful mariners, 
that sOme time was requisite to prepare tiieir minds for 
this dangerous and extraordinary voyage. The cou¬ 
rage, however,’ and authority of the monarch, gradually 
dispelled the vmn fears of his subjects or made it ne¬ 
cessary to conceal them. As John thought himself now 
upon ^ eve of accomplisyog that great design, which 
had been tiie principal otgect of his reign, his em^est- 
ness in prosecuting it became so vehement, that it oc-’ 
cupied his thoughts by day, and bereaved him of sleep 
through the night. \^ile he was tjibing every precau¬ 
tion that his. wisdom and experience could suggest, in 
order to ensure the success of the expedition, which 
Was to decide conceming the fate of his favourite pro- 
nie«ttBii-j«ct, the feifie of tiie vast discoveries which the 
gfpjf ^ Portuguese had already made, the reports, con- 
p^d^oanting tiie'^extidcffdtnary intelligence which 

nfhey hsfd reccS’v^ from the 1^^ ai^ the pros¬ 
pect <rf the voyage which they now meditated, drew ti^ 
attentkm of aB the European pationsj' lind h^ld thera in 
suspense and ei^ctation. By som%llift«ain^f^l 

tib^^^ciaia imdcShaginiiS^^i^ 

4Far!a7SMMBM*.Stda,<ol.Lp. W. iMiiMlIDcemmtM. 






ymJKii: 

the iame of the 

of^m- dwcovenefl imde bythe Portuguese had aHored 
"•■ iato their Mrvice, was Ghri^phfer Colon, or 
Columbus, a sutrjeciof the republic of Genoa. Neither 
the time npjt place 6f hfe birth are known with cer¬ 
tainty ;• but he was desMnded of an honourable family, 
^ugh reduced-to indigence by various misltertunM! 
His ancestors having b^en, theuj^elves for subsis- 
fence to a seafaring life, Ccdumbus discovered^ his 
early yopth the peculiar char^pter and talents which 
made out a man for that profesrion. His jiarents, in¬ 
stead of thwarting <3^ original propensity of his mind, 
seem to have encouji^d and confirmed if^ by the edu- 
catiqn tyltich they g^ve hunt^ After- acquiring some 
Imowledg^.; of the Latin tongue,"foe only langdhge in 
whfoh ipca^ce tyngh|at ttot time, he was instructed 
in geOBM^, cd^ograpihy;.'s^^ and the art of 
these he apphed #ith mch ardour and 
predil^f^^ aet^tbf navi- 

gatioB^;iai fe^ritedl^t, 

quali- 

; . he ^eiitjie sea ^peiof fourteen,,end 

heg^his (»iee4.dtt3ilid cpadiieled tutti 

to so _ ▼oj^^'-WB^Vto’^ftbse 

‘SwHateXt” 
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ports iA’’i^lpdill^raiiean his county 

GoiOesN^ £K%B^ted. This being a ; spheife too ® 

■ maafejm exonrsiotito 

’'I^l4^ii6rtherh and ?i^ted the cbas^ of Ice- 


■ li feeh ^ ^^fefeiind%iker ifeliods had begun 


, .Ad navT^tion, in 
e?^y direcfiohi^^ias P^°" 

ceeded l^jrbnd t%' Wan^|^[it^^&e'^cients, 
and adiraini^^ a^ieral pbliv circle. 

Hftv^V aatfefied bib n,curibi»^ ^^i.n ' voyage which 
- tendel^E&i^''affairs, 

'' th a n 'tni-'tbipTngtejliifl .die service 

pf a femhiw searbspf^ fi^Hy. 

This itmircoinsnand^ a- sni*uS^|«i«lh^jfiti^ 'outat his 
own expdnse^^!*^ hy ag^st the. 

Maho^tan»,f^naetiii^; agsibsty^ Iw^tiaM, the 
irhrsAs pi^is Ooipitty M!^tl^<^ha4 a^jgiiiri^yboth wealth 
apd r^dhitibia. l^|%^^m^olnrnl£a cond^ 
i^eral' yfub,fj|^ l^^diatfflgu Hr his poup^, 

of Pd^gaVi^th 

some rhti^hg^^i^^ ladep fforathe 

Low Cw^eB;''tha^<«i^- -Seifaed 


;^^^!He^^cients, 

l^a; ypyage w;hich 
P^ Of. pa^ affairs, 
^|n^i^die service 

I ^iM^d, family. 


1 ladett trotatne 
8;''tha^<«i^- -aeifaed 


took fire, together with- cmey of-TW^-gne^’s ships, to 
which it was fast grappled. - extrei^^^ 


iSiTn 




r»^n'.:-lT 
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Aat kingdom, Ids naval. skill «sd v Oi^erienoe 
could ]U)t fail of rendexkag him con^iCuoutS.';:' Xo every 
adventmr animati^.«^» ydtfti coriosify to ^it new 
cosml^eB, dr ii^tl^ audidtipn to'distinguish faiii^^f, the 
P(^!to^eM.servioe win ^ that time ei^mely iuviting. 

of his ft^nds, aiiid gained mtibeem of a Potr 

tuguese jady, yrbon^^^^ied, his residence in 
Lisbon. Tj^is 'alliarp|,.!^|^ad of detaching him from 
a seafaidng ' cd^|^|ed to enlarge die sphere of 
his navid Iddfi^ledy^^^lllp e^ife a desire of eatend* 
ing it still W)|S a daughter of Bar~ 

tholomew ipei^trrao^ ^^^the'c^taius employed t>y 
prince Henry ia<']^3 early navigations, .imd who, under 
his protection, ht^' discovered and pitipted the islands 
of Poito Santo apd iVfadeirav,. Columbm got possession 




L# ‘ A’J t*< '• I i*) 


end irom them he }eamed> the couiue which the Porta- 
,gu^ had he^d in' ma^git&eir discoveries, as w^ as 
varies ,ciicums|l|mcei^^ guided or'eucpiira^ 
Iheiu ip iheir ' attem^tB. 'nie study of thise Btvphed 
apd inflamed .his. iavourijp pai^h; and tvh^e ^e c<m- 
temj^ted the maps^aPd-iiSad the. descriptions of the 
itetfj countries whi<m' Pehsristrilo had. seep, his impa- 
to yfsit them becaipe inot^lde. In o^r to 
Ihsdui^il^^ he inadft a V(^f^e i|d Madeua, and imn- 
tinued dping several yefirs to ti^e; with that iriand, 
'ir^^;Omiai^e8,«the vAztves, .lhe>«ddement| 

other, php^^jlilc ^^ 'P)^rtpgpesii 'had 

^ ' to alm^ 


ona^yfasr. etotie 
!,.of:.:l3its mqst alS 


hyaea, 


'- «■ >». it.; 














capii^e^f dibi^ te£[^floiQ^ 
of thi8;^^/yrgia 90 pfltenjef^y 
4»pl^: ihe ‘]^o^ 

sdi^es i^,4iMoveiy; an4,j|iiif 


e^ l»iljii«^ affq^e^ a ' 

eiid. bbldj^ ikdidet* . 
CipoluB^^p^tuxaltjr ^uisijtive, 

^njef^Sn^jaii^dlTi^the prin- 
bie \I'^>ijnl^^^ h.ad founded-&eir. 
r; ,.on;yi|i^ 


.carae4. tbem on^i^jthat^-greimp]^ form an 

jtdea^ ii^^Ti^g upqn t^irajdilof aecomplishing 
dbcovc^i^..<^hi^luthe^ tp^'l^ at^iipted iii.yain. 
He«>nas V T® &j 4 .,«ut « PMsagB bj .9^ to tbe^East 


5 ^.a ■•■ 

SSi <tat j&e. Pofftguese 

;v^s^^i^j^lKtin^.ija aQ^ilme}r.^j^tjq||8) and, in com- 
all thmr ^diato^ 

inoa«9i4eti0b&'^,;T% fe^ lipWrdf liail 
been .knm^ inpimir’alil! 






. V' ■■ AKJ». 






.. ' ^ 

direct 

not' be fdtind out. 

-ow sBiipifijly eTeiy circumBtance 

sugpted'lf^Eis.Sc^fe^^owled^- i„; the theory as 

5®-l atten- 

tiitefy the obsgte^^^nipd|ttt'pilot8 with^e liitito 
'iU5fd:«^njec^of|p^;auth84 . 

>y mailing d^^lowhtds tfi^ Vesti acarbsa' the 

ptohabl^ formed 1 

a j»^ great ^coapteotw Iiidia^^ m 

bBj33j^pvc^d >'^ 


-Tfae|At^^ > - —T-jT'-T'-j— w^uaucuio ui VOTIUIXS - KUtOS, 

itidoced 

to adopt thi$ oplfiibiiiy eeeniidsrly as •thitriff 
. rii^as ijietr and fe*ttfi«m4m«ii^ •’ti.- 


«tietr Md bxtraordinet^.''’ The 
roJ^d was and^foaittii*. 



Aitaca, M^farii# dt that time, 

b« a' sm^ltortiofi of ^’^^h^ai^ueous gfobe. 
|^?$das.ittiflib}e tpe^ ideais eQncdii<iijhc^the wiadoin and 


!te that the 
eixtii^Ty by 





^ l!ieutoi*ed defwribe me 

i T&a0^ ^ tmkno#9, 
e|^U8 .^',iw JaaMPtysd ea^^ 
i4^wii»W,lar^ w'id^e;fe8t 

tp a.mird b|'%e 




i'-J- , L '"' - ... e^'Mirtoced 








.Few Europe 

ap^eaw<i^|j^ A r^oB of tart From. 

soco^nt^ j(7A^li»''liow6Tffir (lefoot^Wy Few the 
. ^ people of Ewope hwJiec^Bved 

*f ^9*^P^o4,, to the wmote parts*of the 

E^-^J^boei^lr^ f iustcOBdtidoB. IBe contended 
that^4i^^^^oi!tidii. jB« ihie continent of Indie aibetched 
oi^ towa^v'fhe, ea|t, ijymua^ in .consequence of the 
^ ^hencal 'of;,^ie^eu|!^> Approach, nearer^wto 'die 

islands which had Jateljr teen die^vewd’to die !^^ of 
Africa; that, the distspoee from dtC^one to the oih^r was 
probably not very comaderable; Wd that the mjMt di¬ 
rect as well as sho^st 'iimuiee to the remote regions of 
the E^t, was to be ^fou# by aaUmg due west.* This 
notion conc^hihg % V|dn% of India to the western 
parts of. wtitinent, Fas;,^untehenced by some 
eminent r^iters iwumg ihe..Apcients, the sanction Of 
/whose authojri^ iras necesf^i in that age; to procure 
afaTOurableyep^ptyn to any teimt. AristotJe thought 
probable that dte Columns of Hercules, or Straits of 
Gibwltar, were not fer^^moyed ^m;||ie East Indies, 
apd ^at thpw might be a^m^gaiunication by sea ber 
S^sm, -rto tisrma njqw eicplicit, hf- 
4«mSf ^t, ^d, <me mlj|it^l from Spain 

to India, ;jhe famdiis Atlantic island 

desQyibed - ^ ^ji j p oscd. by many to be a 

ze^ cQU^ii^,; b<^,0^.y|hi^ Ira upknOWn continent was 
^ 1^ ais lying at no greatt dis- 

we^0»^;alh^^ partico- 
tbO modesj^ and 
,^th-- thaj^ent 
pK^ect^.^^^ With sn^bso- 
ras^pa^ eite up^his ^ arguments, qt upon 

»wb of 
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the natui^ 6f .the j^ijlence produced in sup¬ 
port* of ,1^ ■ As ear^^. . year I474> iie 

coiniounit^jM id^.c(pcf|riiing ^,prol^^ of 
discoy^rii% ri^. countirios, j^^f’saiiing^ .'weetwards, tq 
Paul, ia .^hysici^. pf floren<%^^ij;uji^llbr his kno#-?, 
ledgf. ciffu^E£i(^;i:^ «md who, iirohi the l.e^ing as 
w«^^w cwdour'^hich ite. disci^ers ip his re^i ap- 
pe|^’tp.hayebe^well .^^tled^|td,^e confidence which 
Cbtoi^i^^iplaced ih hito*. He^i^u^ljr approved of the 
plapj CUg^stdd seT^^ &cts in confii^ation of it, and 
encouraged. Cbltuhbus to persevere in an undertaking 
so laudable;: find Wluch^^^^ redound so much to the 
honbor df his counti^,, au^the b^efit of Europe.^ 
jii, .^o' a mind. capa^e.iof fi^rming and of 
executing great .deigns &an that of Columbus, 
ingUinto aU those reasQi3^|^ ai^i bbservationB and au- 
"**"•'“* thorities would^^|jS,<^^c^ o®ly as the founda¬ 
tion of some plausible tH^'^idesfi^^eo^, which might 
have furnished maj^ discourse or fanci- 

fiil^oonjec^re. .-But with his san^ine and enterprising 
temper, ^Hipula^m led direcdy to action. Fully satis¬ 
fied himself with respect to tl^ of his system, he 
was impaitient;^ to the ^t of experiment, and 

to set out upon a ypya^ pf dia|^e^. „ The first step 
towards this was toij^e^;^ tbie p^^nsge of some of the 
considerable powem ih 4ES^pe, bapable of undertaking 
such an enteiprit*^ : , not extin-• 

gauhed tl^ .aif^ficm lirbichhebtvo native coun- 
t^^ he t)^ it shpid4 n^ .^e Ihiits of .his. |a<- 

'HeJd^et sg^^yeh^pp.* ',.i(5®lh;^ii vieviylie laid^ 

■ of Genoa, and 

V5^a)du0;lp!|p^t^ fij^,tender of his ser¬ 
vice^ a^ uix^^e btom^ of the repubUe, . 

.in ^dh.j^^expected to dis.-V 

ifcffpo 

ZJifeajf CSofaflifaBk^ vliL *•* •- 
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wifti -h|| abilities and cbiatsi^r; and Ibcii^gh a maritime 
people, were so litde accustom^ to d&tant voyages, •: 
tbat ^ey could form no jMt idea of the prittciples on 
whi^ be founded bis hopes of success. They incon¬ 
siderately rejected bis proposal!, as the dream df a chi¬ 
merical projectorj and lost for ever the opportunity of 
restorinjg their commonwealth to its ancient splendour.' 
To tbe Having performed what was due to his coun- 
kingof try, Columbus was so litde discouraged by the 
Fortugsi. j.gpy|gg which he bad received, that, instead of 
relinquishing bis underdoing, be pursued it with fresh 
ardour. He made his next overture to John II. king of 
Portugal, in whose dominionshe had beeniongestablish- 
ed, and whom he considered, on that account, as having 
the second claim to bis service. Here every circum¬ 
stance seemed to promise bim Ja more favourable re¬ 
ception : he applied to a monarch of an enterprising 
genius, no incompetent judge in nhval trails, and proud 
of patronising every fUtera^ to. discover new countries. 
His subjects were the most experienced navigators in 
Europe, and the least apt to be intimidated either by the 
novelty or boldness of any maritime expedition. In 
Portugal, the professional skill of Columbus, as well as 
bis personal good ^qualities, were thoroughly known; 
and as the former rendered it probable that his scheme 
was not altogether visionary,^ die latter exempte<| him 
from the suspicion of any sinister intention in propos¬ 
ing it. According the king listened to him in the 
moat gracious mimn^r, and. referred the ctmsideration 
of bis to Diego tfrtiit, bishop of Ceuta, and two 
Jetrish iibysicians,' eminentt cOSmo^ whom be 

was-itee9ist0m6d’'to consult in fiaatters of tbw kind. As 
ignorance iJ&S ^osed' and disappoio^ 
Gohnnb'us f in Ii&b% be bad to timlmt wiA preju- 
mic&r no fonbidlble. : Arsons, nc- 

c^^g^^tp-^rtoded^bis scbeipe^^^ kdopted 
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or rejected, had i^en the chirf directors of thSh^ortu- 
guese navigatirwSji and had adyified to search for a 
sage.to l^odia, Iqr steering a contse direi^ opposite to 
that which C?oluinbus recommended as Aorter midmore. 
certain. Th^ could not, th^refe^ approve of Jiis pro-° 
'posal, witiiontluhtoittihg-to ^he double mortification of 
condeminng iSreh?, own iltebiy,.and. acjknowledging his 
B whom sujterior sagaci^. teasing him with cap- 

he iriie- . fiious qu^tionS, and Mkcring^innmuerable objec- 
tt view of betraying bim into such a 
pmticulkr expls^tion of his systeifi, as teight draw from 
him a full discovmy pi^;natnre, they deferred passing 
a final judgment with r^jp'ect to R. In the mean time, 
they con^ircd to rob bite ,<^the honour,tmd advantages 
which hh expect frq^ .“me sutcesg of his scheme, ad- 
vismg the king to dii^^h a ^ssel secretly, in order to 
attempt ^tiie proposed|^h®oymy, by followkig exactly 
the Course which ColA^^ seemed to point out. John, 
forgetting on tins octmsibn' lill; sentiments becoming a 
monarch, ineanly adopted ihl^^perfidious Counsel. But 
the pilot chosen to execute OAumbus’s jdan had neither 
the genius, ni^, the fortitude of • its author. Contrary 
wmds mose, ub j^ht of ap^^|rpaching land appeared, 
his courage failed, and he r^pg^ to Lisbon, execrat¬ 
ing the project as equally, exti^iigant and dangerous.” 
B* Upon discovering tl^ dighoncmrable transac- 

^dK^tion, Columbus felt thfe ijqdigi^^^^ to 

ite ingenueatef iaind, a^d in i^'wan^th of his 
S|Mito. resenttnept determin^jto, i^eafc; integ- 

coter8e,Ti^ a ;i^iottcapsbfeb| #udh||^ran^^ieabheiy. 

He jnstandy; q^d dxb l^d^d m Spain 

towardbvtire he 

of hiaqplfmj ^d to cwryit into 
■'.€xecnti^:hC»^wve^fe;i»r<^^ .p«g»an.to,|i»i^ 
- arbirl T ai>Hbai| ^ idto ’ at that tme gostented 
‘ «IBe etf Orimn^ V A; BSawmi d«. .Ji-Bu - 
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^d^hJi united kingdom Of Castile and Aragbn. But 
into Eng- had. already experienced the uneer tain 

i«ns. ^ of application to kings and ministers, he 
t^k the precaution of sending into England his brother 
Bartholomewi to whom he had folly communicated his 
ideas,' ^ ori^rthat he might negotiate, at the same 
time, with Henry VII., who was reputed one of the most 
sagacious as well as opulent princes in Europe, 
oba^ies ; It Was.uot without reason that Columbus en- 
ceaa in tertained doubts and fears with respect to the 
Spain. reception of his proposals in the Spanish court. 
Spain was, at. that juncture, ^gaged in a dangerous 
war with Granada; the last of the Moorish kingdoms in 
that country. The wary and suspicious temper of Fer¬ 
dinand was not formed to relish bold or uncommon de- 
signs. Isabella, though more.g^aerous and enterpris¬ 
ing, was under the influence of iker husband in all her 
actions. The Spaniards had' Ititherto made no efforts 
to extend navigation beyond its ancient limits, and h a rl 
beheld the amazing progress of discovery among their 
neighbours i3xC Portuguese, without one attempt to 
imitate or to rival them. The war with the infidels af- 
finrded an amplb field to the national activity and love 
of glory. Under circumstances so linfovourable, it was 
impossfole for Columbus to make rapid progress with a 
nation," naturally slow and idilatpiy in forming all its 
resoluticm. His character, however, .was admirably 
adapted to that bf the people whose confidence and 
protection he solicited. - He was grave, though courte¬ 
ous .in^his df^rfinent;. circum^ect in'his words and 
actions ; irreproachable his morals ; and exemplary 
in hie atteution to all the duties andifonctions of re¬ 
ligion. . Byquahties BO respectable, he nert only gained 
many priv^ fide^s, but acquired such geeneral esteem, 
that, notwithstimding the plainness his appmuasce, 
l^takie to tire mediiterity of his fortane, he waanot 
emisidered as a mere adventnrer, to whean indigence 



as a 

__^ du^a. 

Btoohew* Fadii«uai;iaid -IwJjtella:,-ifeoug 
°* ^^ jV^iedby liheiropehiiSoisBag^ paid 

sauch regsar4 to to remit the 

^^^oxiaid^^idDia hia |)W to iBfe conl^or,- Fer- 

dihaiid de Tdli^tra^ H<^con^1^ such j^^his coun- 
tiym^ as vfird|siiipp|Osed with 

respaci^to'a Sttbjectof fliis k|^^ - r-B^;irue science had 
hitberto>^inade .so Kttle prognlfe'in Spidh, tiiat the pre¬ 
tended ^losopheis, selected to judges in a matter of 
such^Cihcmt, did n^?^^pfehend,&e^t principles 
upon .which !C61nmbl|i;.founded' ^/ndiyectures and 
hopes, i ^me of theinjvoin ipis^tB. potions concern¬ 
ing thddiinensiQns of tne glob^ cbnt^d^ that a voyage 
to those ,remote parts pf ]^e iaSt which Columbus ex- 
pebted te discOTer, dot be performed in less than 
three years. OtherS^.^elud^, »that either he would 
fokl the ocean to be plh^ni^^tentj according to the 
djnnion of someidtctei^ .phah^^hers; or,’if .he should 
persist in steering, Awards ^ West beyond a certain 
point, that th#^veic <^,*be globe woujd prevent 
his^retorib he muSt^^ritib^ permb, in die 

vain attempt tcf’j^pbn a comn^^^^tion between the two 
op^sifo hemisphbjNd/’i^iob^^tere had for ever db- 
joined.,^ : Bveh without dhigning to enter into any p^ 
rieular d^ussidd, ma^ rejected;:^ si^emeingmieriiib' 
npbh tiii^jfiinsdit ,of-ft ina^to» hnder ^e-ignpt^t- 

and unenterprising tshelifor,^.!^^ Sge, 

« It ia prasumf^tor/in'/imy'^ll^^ 

t’^main^id.jfe foere 
were l ya W y an^l^ch countries .as Colundida pretended, 
diey ccodd npt jhat® nrinanfod so long.coflewttle^^ 
t; would apd. «»ga«% of fonn^ %d8 ^ave- 

left aa.^bsctoe Qeu^se 
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had suggesteCFRT^oi 
nM^rtn in Whose iwobosidctos smians attention was 
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Wbo made required all Columbus’s patience and ad- 
dress to negotiate wiA men capable of ad- 
nport con- vancing aucb strangc propositions: ' He bad to 
contend not only, with the obstinacy of igno¬ 
rance, but with what is still more intractable, the pride 
of false knowledge. ' After innumerable conferences, 
and wasting five years in fruitless'endeavoura to inform 
and to satisfy judges so little capable of deciding with 
propriety, Talaverd, at lastj made such an unfavourable 
report to Ferdinand and Isabella, as induced them to 
acquaint Colum;bu8, that until the war idth the Moora 
should be brbiight to a pmoA^ it would be imprudent 
to engfage in .auy uow i^d:^tei^ive enterprise. ■ 
Whatever care was taken to koften the harshness of 
this declaration, Cdlunibus considered it as a final re¬ 
jection of hb proposals, .^u;^ ^ppily for mankind, 
that superiority ^ genius, whi^^s capable of foiming 
great and uncommon designs, ik usaally accompanied 
with an ardent enthiisiasn^’Which can neither be cooled 
by delays, nor damped by disappointment Columbus 
was.of this sanguine temper. Though he fek deeply 
the nruel blow, given to his hopes, and a^red imme¬ 
diately firom si couitj. wherdlhe had bew amused so long 
with vain expectatiopSj. fais confidence in the Justness of 
his own system did nbt^mipmh, and his impatience to 
demonstrate/tiie truth of it % anactual experiihent, 
became greater than ever. Having courted the protec¬ 
tion • of sovereign' states without success, he applied 
next to persons of inferior rank, and addressed succes- 
siydy the dukes of^edina Sdonia^ and Medina Celi, 
who, , though subjects;. possesse^d jof power and 
opulence .ruore than equal to the which he 

projected. His negotiations 'with thenr proved as 
fruitless as .'those, to which he had .besu Mtherto,-En¬ 
gaged; for these noblemeh'trere either as^^little- 'ctoi- 
vinced by Columbuses \ arguments as ihefet aijqierimjs* or 
they wereafraid of alMtoing the jeal<^y, ari^ offending 



^ 

the pride countenanung a scheme 

which had rejebted.^ ’ 

Amt d the' paiafal' sdnsatibiis. occasioned by 
saeh a snccei^ion of disapppintments, Colum- 
Eq^und. had to sustain: ^ ^d^Onair distress, of 
having "received nP^-aecoitois ,of h» brother, whom he 
had sent to the, court of'England. In hi^ voyage to 
that e6untry, Ba^olotiiim had. been so uhtortunate as 
to fallinib the '^iiAnds'^of piia^, whd'having stripped 
lulB eyery thing, detained hiin a prisoner for several 
yeaia.;. ^j^t leiigth^^h^^ his escape, and arrived in 
Londonj but in such .^tres^ ini^gence, that he was 
obliged to employ hii^lf^ dtoing.a .tc^hsiderable time, 
in drawing and sd:!!^ majps, to p|^ to pick up as 
mUcK^tooney ^as wouti^^ purchase a decent dress, in 
which he. might ven^^f^. appear at court. ; He then 
laid before tha .ktoj^'^k proposals with whiph he had 
been totinsted by^h^lhi^^^r, and, notwithstanding 
Henry’s excessive -caut^i^p parsimony, which ren¬ 
dered huagavepie to. n<e.W' 9 t^|^sive undertakings, he 
. received Coluinbds’a Oyertiires with more approbation 
than any rpc^^ch- to whq^.they had hitherto been 
presented, * 

GoiomSu Melnwhito, €pl|i^^>ibei^ unacquainted 
bMtome toth hia brother’s havtnr now no pros- 

prospect* ' n • i t 

vttar pect of encQuragemeif in .pparn,. resolved to 
visit tiie.ppurt of £bglahd m person, in hopes 
of meeting with a moire tovoprable recfption 
there. .He' had already made prtpairationS'..^.'this 
purpose^ aod tsk^n nrniwoFM &r.J^ dispbsal of his 
child^?^;i^’^|i^g his abs fli^ . inan Ptoes, the 
inohitol^^dfj''Bs^0a,i,near Palos, in 
whic^/li^ jbo^ eduotto^^hwii^tiy solicited him 

toftonmliirtahWrleaimp^ with queen 

'.‘iaabeli^ to sidtem known p||pnBlly. He was 

sa 'BentoLSak't:ISi.L&V.' 

•/ ‘ t , ' -.1 
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wannly at^hed to Columbus, with whose abUities a 

acaua^in/T^^ opportunities of being 

he^rnter^?' Curiosity or by friendship, 

he entered upon aneecurate examination of his system 

m conjunct^u wi& e physician settled in iL S 
Whood, -^a was^ considerable proficient in mathe- 
mati^ This investigation' satisfied them 

so thoroagWy with ^peet to the splidily of the prin- 
ciplM on which C<^umbus founded his opinion, and the 
probabihfy of success in executing ^ plan which he 
proposed, that Per^, in order to prevent his countiy 
from being deprived of the glery and benefit whS 
must accme to thepattons of such a grand enterprise, 

r“ ^juring her to consider 

a? attelition which it merited. 

Moved y the representa^pns :of a person whom she 
respected, Isabella desired I^em^to repair immediately 
to the Village of Santa F^ :%: wKich,on account of the 
siege of Granada, A^^Itosided at that time, that 
might conf^ widi hihi%pon this important subject 
Ibefirsteffectoftheirmterviewwas a gracious invitation 
of Columbus back to qpu^ accompanied , with the'pre- 
sent of a small sum him for the journey. A 

there was now a c^it^spect that the war wilh the 
Moore would speed|| be lirpught to a happy issue by 
the reduction of Granada, which would leave the na¬ 
tion at liberty to engage in new undertakings; this, as 
well u the mark of royd favour, yrith ^hich Columbus 
bad been l^y honoured, encouraged his friends to 
appear wi^ greafer confidence diaa formerly in sup- 
^rt t^ i^is scheme. 71^, chief of Alonso de 
^mtamHa, comptroller hTthe finailce^ii Castile, and 
Luis de Santmigel, receiver ofythe Wdesiastical reve¬ 
nues in Aragon, meritotieus aeal in jprbmofrng 
this great, design, mrtid^ thefr names to mi lspEBour^le 
place in history^ inttodHced Cohimlw ton^y pem^s 
of high rank, andiinterested them%8^1y in his behalf. 
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iiagaio ButitVkS aot an efriiytiiatteir to inspire Fer- 
d]^. V^iQB^g'iiifith^vourable Sentiments. HestiHre> 
* gnrded' C^umbt^s .project as extravagant and 
oMmerical ;'and in order, to render dm^ortsof his parti¬ 
sans ini^ectual, he had the atitii;^ to emplpj, in this' 
new negotiation'with him,- spi^ of the persoi»who had 
pronomlced his Scheme to^ he imptacticable. 
To theirastoniShmmit, Cbhimb^ appeared b^re them 
with the kime confident hdpeS o^Success as formerly, and 
. ^ hcffiisted iipo^ ti^e Same high recompense. He proposed 
that a slBc^ fleet' should be fitted* out, under his com¬ 
mend^ to attempt the discov^, and demanded to be 
appphtted hereditary admiral and ylcetoy bf all the seas 
and.-^iiBitd8,whteh he slkuld disf^ovra^ and to have the 
tenths bf the profits arising from them,settied irrevocably 
upon himself and his 'deSc^dtmts. , At the same time, 
he offered to advance the eighth pajrt of the neces¬ 

sary for his accomptis^mg l^s desi^, on condition 
that he should be ^titled a proportional share of 
benefit enterprise should 

totally misiciViy, henki^btibstipulati^ for any reward 
or emblumenliiiwhateVer. Inatkid of Viewing, this con- 
duet as the'bleelnst evidence his full persuasion with 
respect to the’frhth of his own^y^m, or being struck 
with that magnanimity whichi 'iffer so fitany delays and 
repulses, would stoop to nothii^ inferior to its original 
claims, the pCTsoi^ with whom Columbus treated be¬ 
gan meanly tp calculate fhb ^peit^ of the expedition, 
and tbe value bftiie tewavd wfeiicb be demanded..' The 
expense, moderate as it wMs, ^byJIsepresented to be 
(ob great th^ p^eseiit exhausted state of its 

finances,’’ ^Th^^CPntended l^VthiB honburs end emo^ 
^b^i&btiie ^ere/exprbitant, eyeh if 

he ishould' 

nusedf if^ould prove illu¬ 
sive, such ; ti> «4 iia^nturer would be 

d^^nd3n^ 6itiy ^imiKkdeiate, bntrimcalous. In this 
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nnposmg garb of caution and prudence, tbeir opinion 
api^^ed so plausible, and ^as so warmly supported by 
Ferdinan^ Isabella declined giv% 

Ba^e to Columbu^ and abruptly broke oflf Je nego- 

toation with-bito wbich she bad begun. . ^ 

j . mortffy%tQ Columbus than all the 

disappointeents which he had hidierto met,with. The 
mvita^ntts conrt fr6m I^la, like nn unexpected rJ 
of Iight,^^ opened such pK)^cit;df suc<»ss as 
garaged ^ to hbpe that his labours were at an end: 
bat now darkness and uncertainty retumed, and hi* 
firm es it was^ could hi^ly support the shock of 
such M unforeseen reverse. He withdrew in deep 
anguish, from wiirti with .an>tention of prosecuting 
his voyage to Ei^and as his last resource. 

Pmnat ' -Alm^t that titne.lSranada surtCndered, and 
«rf“r ^®r^»hnd .^d Is^heDa^^ in triumphal pbmp, 

of the reduction of which 
power from the heart of 
their dominions, and rwoiEged them masters of all the 
proviace^^t^dingfrom the bottom of thePyrenees to 
the frontiers\pf PortugiU. As the flow oCspirits which 
accomnanies the mind, and renders it 

Santang^lihevigilant and 
- V, , tookadvantag^ 

fevourable situa^on, in birdci' to m®ke one effort more in 
behalf of theirfriend. Theyaddrassed toemselves to Isa¬ 
bella, and after exprew^ some suiprlse, thatshe, who 
had alv^s b^ the mumficent patroness of generous un- 

lo^ to,.cmuntifflance the 

to hi|^, diat (^^^bus was a 
ihan of toatm^.uhdiemtwding amd ehmactei^ 

well (jualinedj^liy hm.espedence in pairigatRm ais wesll 
.^^..know^^ge- o^geonmfcy,, to ifcim 
yhs|to<^tothej^pe^ejpf the |^hd of 

vox. vr. ^ h ^ 


accompanito success;:^ 
enterprising/Quint 
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gave the 

jmioet ^th of 1^ h^te^tjr an4 hope 

4^ eupees^!i ;1l^ the «im requisite for,equippiog such 
|Ui^j«inuaiig^t«^^ h^ was incoE^ef ^e, aud 

j^khe advt^sg^ which might.eccrue from.his ^dertak-' 
^ .t^fret4!tPMhi!e4.4he| Jhe. dexuanded loq recooipeuse 
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^.j^l^hi^iWl^<^hefhQu^idh|cov! 9 r^ tha^ as it was 
vifqird^jf|l^heff>iD9«g^ n^e this aol^ attempt 

4he:«^ei^ of hMinau knqwiedge, jmd to open 
ji^ ipt^cpufwa^ih^^ hifh^h> janknowny so>lt 

WooH^dl^hid^'thehigheat-satiif^tioa to her piet/ a^ad 
zeal» a£tor .re-^estehlishing theCh^ faith in those 
provinces pf ^aihiront which it had been long banish¬ 
ed, to discover. 4 new jworld, ,to which she might cmn- 
mnnipate t;be,;;^ht mnl Messings of divine truth; that 
.^i^ide iUstand^ the opportuni^ 
i^l^pf|^^tfetrievabl 3 r lost; th^t C^nmbus was onhis 
^ phf to foreign cpun^es, whwe, eome prince, more for¬ 
tunate Or adventurous, would i^ose widi. his proposals, 
and Spain, wonld for ever that fotal timidity 

'which had excluded her £mm lhe glory and advantages 
that |he, had once in jh^ pow« to have enjoyed. 

. Ihese forcibfo argumj^ts, t|tgod by persons, of euch 
authprilyi.n^ hf > jnhcfore^s^WeU chosen, produced 
^l^ja^desilhd.eiE^. .’They disp^Hedjdl'JbabeUa’a doubte 
aiidfoacsi.^^^O be instantly re- 

CaUedt do^^d resdutk^,pf emplpying Jlh& on his 
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emiH- Coluiiilnis.lHid pfiocaallM lip 

ftbbt liab^ 

dlir i^e]E|ieiiitied iP his' ikvottjr,* iSie'ti^^irapd 

‘ dk^eilfy ^^iSsaebt l^ .^Kragfa gPoie r^mcUi^tep pf diffi** 
dPx^ ‘ Bldti^cordnii 

QMk Wi& Isab^iii^ fo|[e&er 
<md|i'dtfi‘neia£r pidl^iBpli: W setting'ttpod' v^jtge 
«rlBiSli1ifd'i!i^|oi^bc^llie ^Idsifaov^lits toid 
«Hilisba^ all ^dthekad 

eight te^ fears pf*86!ici» 
tet^^and aaspex^ negotiation now went fbr<^ 
stsPft^wi&i^i^^apQd dia|nt^^d a fireaty or e^ 
latioB'^ijll^ waa'signi^ the 17th of April, 

14Sfi; Ferdinand 

anddp^ifiti^^ as4iK>teciagha oiffthe beean, constitated 
<]^c^i^|ijSi| t£ie^H^h Bdmird 4a all't^ Hands, 
asii^^^idnigii&^'^a^ii^’ahonld he discOrerH' by his in> 
diiffer^ f :aWd:.,at^)^ttted jdiat ha^l^d his ;heita for ever 
^b»ld enpy'&hs'bffide^ wcdr the aaii^h {^a%ers andpre* 




fi nbaHrihiiir flw^r fiTjaWidip. islands and continents 

lifhU£ihe.4^iiMdd iC better admi- 

inshttiioiB of a^rs, it shorM faeMt^r be'^ 
eetab&h ^ ee^zate KcwemOE^ ai^ of thosh Cchaoh^, 
1hdlii;aBathM3^ Ooh^bus to na^ three periU^jT Of 
wtea^jfliqpiijfd«dd‘cbbbae c^ officef'aad'the 

dqpii^bf yie^l^ wi& bBitsitih^^lx^waa^ 
ta'W^merelS^ai^i^thiiHaniSy^o^C BJ-Tbey 

giaiAad lo!x>ili|m]dstn^ ever^the tenth of 

jd^'r£aie'>^^pfits''%(anh abod 

conaondie^' of Po#hHd('^»Bitf||ir^sbonld dSivoTer^ 

4. Tfa<^ 4«dw# 

air^ iti^eid to any tnereiiittle transactio n hi/ 
tiue ^eixiatriea tidd^ ^liould be (hsporereii^ be ^ 

d^erol^ ii^ tbik sila 'tB^hbiatiidr Colnnbilii^r 

^ ■ h '2 -■' ■ ■ ' ' 
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judges to .bt a^>q4nted ;|iy Jwn> They pennitted 
Gplumbos to 9 [dvi^oe <»ereig%ti( ,part of wbat should 
he, ei^peo^ed w prepa^hg ; £c^ .the> leaLpedition^ and in 
oarrsring oh commerce 'Wltb tbe,:Oooptries which he 
ahoulddiacoyer^ and entitled hiin, infretum, to an eighth ‘ 
paxt'ofvthe.profiti?., - ' ' 

; xThou^ the name of Ferdinand, .appears conjoined 
with that of Isabella in' this transaction, his distrust of 
Colun^i^iTfae' still- ^o violent that he refused to take 


any pa^ 'in thd enteiprise' as .hing of Aragon. , As the 
whdlete;^>ense of 'the.expedition,WiM-to’bedefrayed by 
the crown of CaiRi^ Isabella recprved, her subjects 
of that ]dngdom;,anoxclusive right to- all. the benefits 
which.ini^t red<nind from its. success. . -.1* - 

^ .A ...As soon,'as the treaty. Was,.si^ed, Isabella, 
iby her attention and activity m forwarding the 
preparations ..for the Vpyagfe, endeavoured-to 
maho reparation to Columbus for . the time which 
he .l«d Jost in fruitless. solicitation. * By the 12th pf. 
9^y, . ail'that'depended ipOnfrer was adjusted:; .and 
Columbus welted bn the king and quhen, in, oi^er -to 
receive thefr^final jnstrucfions,. f-Every thing respecting 
the destination and oomduoti of the voyagei ^ey com¬ 
mitted implicit^ to the dUposal ,^his j^deace. ^But 
that they.might^void’giving'^^ just.canse of offence 
to .the king pfcPoitugahithey strictly.mijoined him not 
.-to-appmacl|h^. te-^the.> Portuguese .sotdements on, the 
••myastbijiCnined^ ,ar^in> anyoif die other, countries to 
which the Fbrtp^ese claimed i^ht. as diaoovereis. 
Jtsabfilhthnd joirdbred ^ 6hip8> whi^. Columbus m^a 

to. t^e^t^.iOoma^diHtP be fitted < mdAiu tb&.pprt .of 




mcriH^vinceQi:.anaa- 


whom .Colum- 
in dm 



gned' eodedistm,' asw^tsw hyh1bi;b^ 
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ftife i^abitMts, not only rsOsed amoDg^ them what he 
wantOT^of the sum that he ymn bound by ti^ty to ad-^ 
yah^, but engaged aeveral of them to accompany hint 
^ in &e voyage.-: The chief 6f these associates wete three 
brotti^;' of the name of Pinzon, of considerable wealth, 
aad of great experi^ce in naval aflairs, who were 
Willing^ to hazard their lives and fortunes in the expe¬ 
dition. - > ^ 

But,' after all the efforts of Isabella and Columbus, 
the armaihent way not suil^We, either to the dighity of 
the nation by which it was equipped, or to the impor¬ 
tance. of the service for which it was destined. It con¬ 
sisted of three vessels. The largest, a ship of no con- 
sidemble burden, was commanded by Columbus, as 
admiral, who gave it the name of Siinfa Maria, out of 
respect for the blessed Virgin, whom he honouted with 
wngular devotion. Of the second, called the Pinta, 
Martin Pinzon was captain, and his, brother Francis 
pilot. The third;* named the Nigna, was under the 
command of Vincent Yanez Pinzon. These two were 
light vessels, hardly superior ih burden or force to 
large boats. The squadron, if it merits that name, was 
victualled for twelve’months, and had on iboard ninety 
mdS, mostly sailois^^.^gether with a few adventureia 
who followed the fo^ne of Columbus, and some gen¬ 
tlemen of Isabella’s court, whom she appointed to ac¬ 
company him. Though the expense of the undertaking 
was one of the circumstances which chiefly alai^ed the 
court of Spain, and retarded so long the negotiation 
with Columbus, the stim employed in fitting out'this 
squadron did not exceed four thousand pounds. 

As the art of .ship-building in &e fifteenth centui^ 
was extremely rude, and the bulk ^ vessels was accom¬ 
modated to ike short and €asy voyages along die coast 
which they wm?e accustomed to perform,, it is a proof 
,of the courage as Well as entei^iiising genius ok Colum¬ 
bus, that he ventultfd, with a fleet so unfit for a^stant 









gh 

intis^dated fi^’Oi^ ad^titn^ 
cjfiectudlv^ the ixeisomJawiuutt 


voyage. 

Bb^’^ ^3^ ‘^iMi^deept;^:iii^pa«E»^ imtii sec^ 
woE^Boi %et out upon; an. e^tie* 
ditran ad'-iiMu<3Qs^ and t)lF 'Which -pile great ol^jict iras 
to eate^^^BoMed^ ^ 4h« ciuHstiaa feith) whhont 

v^guidsdice- and protedion of 
Hea-^. With thu tieW,Lhe, together all die per* 
ebinmdid^ to^h^ in aolemn procession 
to ^e iapQt^rtejrj^ of Rabtda. After- edn&ssing theit 
Mnt^'iiiidbbtaialWg al}icdatldn,'diejr ipoeived die hfdy 
SB&temeMt dto. hands'-of theiguaidtaii, whpJoined 

his-pwijr«f8?4d theiia the atK^cess ef an/efWermise 

- .aLA . i. •• • . . « _ '• * 




1|&6Hrnin^/'beiii|^‘iferiday'die ^3d day 

set sail, a 

r - li^ li^hlpwniwe/inpmeniec;^^ 

<rf lip! '^eiti'«u|^da$iona to; Hea* 

for Wprdsj^nt3i.i«lae:i^^ they 

wScnr^^''^ doit sy^ld hare dtoevred 

cdl^«pdiMion.^--l^^'^ of 

Inekie tobsiHh'c day i^^ahe kft that 

.■ • ' 1 •■ .1* . .a ^-1 _ itr: « • ^ _ 5 ^ 
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,;£veDin the iihoii.niii.to the C nm^- 
riee, the 4hip9 ,iKre feto^ to be so enoyr and ilbap>' 
poin^j.aa.tO 'beiiKfy improper for« pem^^atiohrwhich 
^ was to -be btoth long and dangerous-., C^omu 

bus. r^^ jhem/however, to -the best of his: pow^i 
^^aiid. }anbng supplied himself with fre^ provisions^ ba 
tbbh'his departure, fircnn 6omera, one of the most wes** 
ter^riJftheeanaiy Islands, on the 6th day,of September. 
TbV i»ane the voyage of discovery may properly 

b^** * he said to begin; for Columbus, holding his 
■ . . course due west, left immediately the usual 

track of navigation, and stretched into unfrequented 
and unknown seas. The first day; as ft was very ftalm, 
he made butdfttle way; but on the second, he lost sight 
of the Canaries; and many of the sailors, dejected al* 
teady and dismayed, when thhy contemphfted the bold¬ 
ness of the undertaking, began to beat their breasts, 
and to shed tears; as if they were never more to behold 
land. Cohmibas' comforted them with assurances of 
success, and the prospect of vast wealth, in those opu¬ 
lent regions' whither he was conducting them. This 
early discoveiy of the spirit of his followers taught Co* 
lumbus, that he must prepare to struggle, not only with 
the unavoidable difiia^ties which might be expected 
from the nature of hiu undertaking, but with, such as 
were.likely to arise from the.ignoran.ce and timidity of 
the ^people uqder his command; and he perceived that 
. lot of governing the-minds of men would hi nh less 
. jrequtsite for accomplishisg the discoveries wfijch he 
had in view, than, natml.skftl and undaunted eouriige. 
Happily for himself, and fisir the cbuntiy by which he 
was. mnployed,'he joined to the ardent temper and in> 


▼mirivegemus of a projector, virtues of nnotfaer species, 
wbkfo are nmdy unit^ with thmDu > hfolpohaeised^ 
foorough knbwledge of mankin«h^.lift pid> 

patient peraeveranen in esmc^IlQg as^^^ilnt, 
the.fmf^^govoiitnent bf bis 
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ta' asc^aanW^ ;^^bo8e of oUi^ 
^ forcom- 

of . .hi$ p^es^c^n, beg^!^ ia idmos ^ 

Vij^.rd^c«l^rjuvd.'a^ linskitfui Spanish 

Omior *ttUoTB,. 8ocii9toiaed only to coastjng yoyagea in 
Modjiteirane^, t^e saa^tiine scienbe. of Go-^ 
yeas-^’ expedience, improvea 
of tbe For* 

tuj^es^ nppeared immense# < As 80 <m;As. tfiey put to 
regelated evetj^ tibing by his so1e.autboiity; he 
Bi^^ntended the t^ecndon of ev«^ order; and allows 
ing, hims^.nnly n few honrS'for ^eep, he was at all 
otls^r .tinj^ upon deck. As^is course lay through seas 
wia^hJiadfnot formerly been visited, the. sounding-lin^ 
or jnstrunid)ts'%. observation, were continually in his 
hapds. Alter,the example of.the Portuguese disco- 
▼erers, he attended to the motion of tides and currents, 
die dight of birds, the, ^appearance of. fishes, 
of. sea-fFoeds,'^ and every diing that floated on thtr' 
and.. entered eveiy occpirence, with a minute 
■exwtne8s,,in, the journal, which he kepi As the length 
of the Toy^ could not fail of alarming sailors habi¬ 
tuated oi^jto short mmuiiuons^ Columbus endeavoured 
to eonc^.-lrom ,fliem the,, real progress which they. 
mede. ^ith thrt/\viei^^ 13^ rpn eighteen, 

leagues pn &e second day after .thny left Gomem, hn 
gave..oui,that- thty/hed adyanoed umly fifteen, and he- 
upilprmly employed fliei eeme ^ficp. of Teokonin^, 
shprt dnw»g.% ^hole voyeg^ . the 14th' of Sep*,. 
^^^MSf*.^®'fip®i^Maboye two hundred leegues. to thp ; 

® grtater distance, from 
fi^^nflard'lhad b^ h^re that time. 
4wy^- were atogik ..wi& an i^earance no 

^nM or .dns&a^ihiad^hg;dian,rrt^^^ They, observed that 
* Iherjinagifido heedle,'in.. theib hompasses, did 
not point exactly to the pojkir star, but varied towards 
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and as, they proceeded, this variation in- 
crM$ed-« This appearance, which is now familiar^ 
thohgh^ it^^ll remaitBS- Qqae of the mysteries of nature,^ 
into &e caaise tidtich the sagacity of man bath not 
’hecm to 'penetratci filled the companions of Column 
Ims witK terror. They were now in a boundless and 
uiiknciii^n ocean, fkr from the usual course of naviga- 
ti<m; nature itself seemed to be altered, and the only 
guid^ which they'had left was' about to fail them. 
Columbus,'with no less quickness than ingenuity, in¬ 
vented a jeason for this appearance, which, though it 
did not satisfy himself, seemed so plausible to them, 
that it dispelled their fears, or silenced their murmurs. 

He still continued to steer due west, nearly in the 
same latitude with .the Canary Islands. In this course 
he came within the sphere of the trade wind, which 
blows invariably from east to west, between tbe tropics 
and a few deg^rees beyond them. He advanced before 
this Steady with such uniform rapidity, that it was 
seldom necessary to shift a sail. When about four 
hundred leagues to the west of the Canaries, he found 
the sea so covered 'tvith weeds, that it resembled, a mea¬ 
dow of vast extent, imd in some places they were so 
thick, as to retard the mdtion of the vessels. This 
strange appearance occasioned new alarm and disquiet; 
The sailors imagined that they were now arrived act the 
utmost boundary of the navigable ocean ; that these 
floating weeds would obstruct their farther progress, 
and concealed dangel^us rocks, or some large tract of 
Wd) ’udiich had sunlr, they knew not how, in that place. 
Q^lnmbus ^deavoured to persuade them, that what had 
ahfrinaed, ought rather to have encouraged them, and 
was ^ be considered as a sign of approaching land. 
At the same time, a biitk gale arose,, a^ carried ;^itf 
forward. Several birds were seen Kovertb^ abciit tbe 
ship,” and directed fhmr flight townrde flic west. The 

^ Notexni.'.' ' r*- 




Hcriadved and 


-W' 

M^D^league»Jib'^^tiRi^t 0an^i^ lest 

^ ii)^-4dioaid'$e;ii^Wdwtedl^^^ j^digiotis Itraigth 
of th^avxgittioai ;he.^T&.ofit &»t'jtiiey Had proceeded 
oafy^J^i^JijmdiiBdiaiad ei^ty-^OP'letigueB; and, 
oat^y!^;^£^uid]biiSx own pilot, nor those 

ofthe. oth^ ships,: had skdl’sufficient to .correct this 
error, and discover the deceit.^ They bad now been 
abbi^.three%edea at sea; they had proceeded far be«' 
j<c^ whhtf fonnw! navigators had attempted or deemed 
'fiOtoibl^ all their pro^ostics of discovery, drawn from 
the dighitr of bii^h and other circumstances, had proved 
fallacious-; , ,the-appearances of land, with which their 
own, credulity -or the artifice of their .commtUider had 
from time to time fiuttwed and amused them, had been 
alli^fether dlusivej and their prospect of success seemed 
nowtobeas distant jas ever. These reflections occurred 
c^A to then, who had no other object or occupation 
than, to-reasoA land discount concerning the intention 
amhoirBumstshoes of their expedition. They made im- 
{u^lOB,At first,; t^OA;iibe ig^aorant and timid, and, ex- 
tobding by degrees, to such ns were betler informed or 
XM^to^tosohiti^ the oontagTon spread.||^leAgth from ship 
tofshlp^. Frojm secret .whispcxf or idurmurmgs, they 
pte^ded to bp^cBbhlsjand.|>id>Uccomplaints. They 
aoaci^^imth^ credulity, ui 

to;^ wotpronu^ 
jdttt Jor^pieF, astoc^bmdthe li^ 
ralyects, in pro^uting a chi^ 
Mra^MhS£^::=J%tyafibffled^at^^ fidly per4 

fiurda ah unknown 
and '-cqidd: incar^o ‘M fune re- 

^iuag tp<fialk«r,AMy-ABjqg|iBr{ a-desperate adventurer.to 

{flaat -itiitas tie- 



« ■ <«I 


in a teo^ition to ke^tt^b^ sml butm' 
the attempt woakl p«,4 vt&L 
M ^ artodi:whieh badchifiterto been so favoombl^ 
tJimrxK}urse, too^ reaidaF it impossible , to sail v ia 
c^^ite direction; AU agreed that Columba»^ottld 
be compeUed by force to adopt a measare bn whieh their 
common safety depea<ted. Some of the more aadacioas 
proposed, as the most expeditions and certain method 
for getting rid at once of his remonstrances, to throw 
Into into the sea, being persuaded that, upon their re- 
turn to Spain, the death of an unsuccessful projector 
would excite little concern, and be inquired into'with 
no curiosity. . ‘ 


The ad* Columbus was folly sensible of his perilous 

cXraba. He had observed, with great uneasi- 

*“ss> the fatal operation of ignorance and of 
“* fear in producing disaffection among his crew* 
mid saw that it was now ready to burst out into open 
mutiny. He retained, however, perfect presence of 
mind. He aifocted to seem ignorant of their machina¬ 
tions. Notwithstonding the agitation and solicitude of 
1 m own mind, he appeared with a cheerful countenance, 
like a man satisfied with the progress he had made, and 
confident-of success. Sometimes vhe employed all the 
arts of insinuaticm, to soothe ha men. Sometimes he 
endeavoured to work upon foeir ambition or avarice, by 
magnificent descriptions of toe fame and wealth which 
they were about to bcquirei..v On .o^r occasions/he 
assumed n t<me of authorify, and titreatetaed them with 
ireugeance fiom th^. sovermgn, if,'> by their dastardly 
bahavioifr, ttey should. de%ti this noble , effort to pro* 
toote the glory God, aod^to mmlt fhe S^pankh naiyuj i 
that of tonmy otiier nation. Hven with seditiota 
aBilotf,tillB of:a man wh«n th^htudbeenijtjteas. 
toraedi to bei^ren^ were wms^ and poisuative, and 


^ not only resttouted (tirrau fibm. tiuop vident excesses 








tp; ad- 

TRtoS fiifrdS^‘e^it'^'i^Mrii^.ff6cksjp^ 
■fi^' fdis^ds tti&8i9Pt&%0St; ' GoTuiiatas,' in imitationof 
-iiP'tigsAois,' iiad been guided; in 
scveni' ^^ .tbeir discoreries, H^ '^be inotion 'bf birds; 
altered; i^-ccKirtte from- due west towards that quarter 
wMther tbey pfoitited their flight; But, after holding 
6 n' fbr* Mveiral days in this new direction, without a^ty 
bS^r success than|;'formerly,-having seen ho object; 
during ^iriy daysy but the sea and the sky, the hopes 
pChis ^li^panioBS subsided faster than they had risen; 
Tfcrjrfcan 'dihir feaars revived with additional force; im- 


i -^tiencfe, Tage;‘Uhd despair, appeared in every 
hai^K^F ‘countenance; - All sense of-subordination was 
^naSnj. the ofliceis, who had hitherto concuraed 

iWilh Columbus in Opimdn, and supported his rathorily, 
nu^' tocdc part with the private men; they assembled 
tutnultuously on die dedc; expostulated with, their com¬ 
mander, mingled'threats with their expostulations, and 
required-'Min inshanfl^ to tack about -and to return to 
!&i^pei "'Columbus pe¥eeived:that it would be of no 
av^l to huve recourse tb any of his foi^er twts, which 
hf^gbeen -tried so Often hid lost:^heir effect; and 
# wai iiDj^ssible. |o: rekiniSEte any xeal for the suc^ 
cesis of-the expedition, amimg; men, in whose breasts 
extinguished; jeileryigi^erous sendtaent. ' He 
"mVtiMor Sixwti^it was nph^j^Um to tiiiuk ^eznploy^ 
ingr cithe^jgenfle dr wrere measures to quell a 
n»*^ysp,g«npi#^d so 'rie^ It wasnede8sary, on 
all pmi^jQtns whUsh^e coiddnn 

lopi^r c^mand;^d^^ givi.^ too rai- 

|>etoeus - Hef^omii^ soleflmly to. hb 

jnen that hf .t^^Mld e6mpii|y^th:then te^UeSf;^ pi 
they would acC^pany him, and obey his command for 
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4 ays,l9ng^P, aad if, during %Hs Jand were 

not te„wou!ithen abandon ^ejmteiprise^ 

in direct bis coji^ towards Spam^^ T 

, t. Enraged as the Sadors were, and impatient to 
^nmSw , again towards their native coun< 

vf i^Geeii. try,, this'proposition did not appear to them un- 
reawimble. Nor; did Columbus hazard much in con* 
hnmg ■ huitfelf to 'a term so short. The presages ef 
dirimveruig land were now so nummous and promising, 
that he deemed them infallible. For some days the 
sdunding.line reached the bottom, and the soil which it 
brought up indicated land to be at no great distance; 
Tho,flodk8 of birds increased, and were composed not 
only; of sear fowl, but of such land birds as ^uld not 
be supppsed to fly far from the shore. , The crew of 
the Pinta observed ,a-cane flpating, which seemed to 
have been, newly cuh and likewise a piece, of timber 
artifici^ly carved. The. sailors aboard the Nigna 
took up the branch of a tree wi& red berries, perfectly 
freihr Xhe clouds around the setting sun assumed 
a ,new appearance ; the air was more mild and warm, 
and, during night, the wind became unequal , and 
yjariable. Fkom all these symptoms, Columbus was 
so confident : of being near land, that on the evening 
of the llth of'Ootober^ after public prayers for suc¬ 
cess, he ordered ,1^6 sails to be furled, and the ships 
to . lie . to, keepihg strict watch, , lest they should be 
driven ashore’,in th.e night. During this interval of 
suspense and expectatioi^^ no. nuuac'shut his eyes^^, all 
kept ^t^n.deck, * gui|^ intently towards that quarter 
u^ernt^y expected to. ,discover the land, whi^ had 
b!een^S 0 ' long &e oli|^ oftboic wishes, v. 

' About two hqnls^ before midi^h^ Colup- 
. bus, stsmding on ^ ifbrecastl^' observed a light 
Si%av#?f^co, and priva^^ poip^ it out to Pedro 
Ck^eres, a page pf the queen’s .wardrobe. Outtierez 



..^ViS^^ i«Wf -^liliw^^ lieWd'frt>ija «K^ Hiu^, 

w«wS^d^ the .odi^‘ ^jt, 

M|0^ often de^iTed^y fatUttf^iHn crory 

a^ .w^wi^tblBccnnd^w of w^dted ili-^ 

1^ imcei^nty and imitationce, fot tb»w- 

- iMAijr*-^™ ■‘As ®oon w iiwifnin 

P*^ ^ feaip;Woi^ d^ 'From evoty 

Sldp-^ j^iiid wS'jaeetf about'^6 leagues to die xuMth, 
and ^difi& ftelds* well i$tor^ wifti wood, 
wi& «Muity ri>TOle*s, presented tbe aspect 
Ad^rafal counbry; - Tbe crew erf die Pinta ia- 
■towfly. p^an the Te Heam^ as . a hymn of thanksgiving 
M «|id.ws^re ;j<rfafed ly dkae other ^ips, 

teap .pf j^: -axld tran^terts -of -cQBgfnttalatioQ. 

TSys ^flft^'pfgs^tude to He^en'was ilifiowed by an 
■pt.^i^doe .to ;th^ commander, - ij^ey threw them> 
e^vee-jai .of Gdlsinbtu^. -widt feelings ’ of sel^ 

ccmdeiphatip^;miiigl^with reiwehete. 

tiieir* ignprane^iltnpredsdhiy^'fmd insO« 
Jt^.>#J*fe^’had ereatedidm 

bad »o ofe^iobstirectod ^ prosecution of 
y^H^pcertedftk^j; add piireil^;:^d[ie<warnodi of 
t^ir^Jl^j^tion, etdtUtiau ; to^ a^^ th^ 

>S^^;jI^(Ulfceu^d wbeniHki^bad ab Jk^y ia« 

.^e4>dii^isteueidi ito^ea m Hea- 

yj Wj g y3el|g»; 

O5^^3«0eouqpB8h»fc^iy&^^;|^ bey^ % id^ 


iBUroeel a^yttheir'-be^were 
ton^iitds''^e 


'9^ 
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tli^il&selm4o th«ii . Col^ w«a 'JBuh 
^an ^ WorW wWcte M' 

®^;;fe»4ed in a.rfeh dr^ and 
Ji!i^. jW^d failas hand His men ; fdAow^* and 
they;all kisaad the ground which 
%^«>4c»g desired to see. next erected>a cni: 

fip*5> ,an4#proshrating themselves before it, returned 
thanks ^ ;Qod for, conducting their voyage to such a 
haf^jy issue. They then toolt solemn possession of 
the ^josintry for the crown of Castile and Leon, wifo 
all^e formalities which the Portuguese were accuse 
tmmed to observe in acts of this kind, in their new disi 
coveries,' . 


TMtiiB- Th® Spaniards, while thus employed^ were 

DiiliinStiL surrounded hy.many of the, natives, who gased, 
in silent .admiratioa, upon actions which they 
coijld not compr^end, and.of which they did not fore- 
see^the cm^equences. The dress of the Spaniards, tiie 
whiteness of their skins, their beards, their aitns, up. 
pe^d sti^ge and surprising. 'The vast machines ht 
which they had troversed the ocean, tb&t se^ed fa 
nmye uponfoe waters, wifo wingps,’ and uttered a dread-* 
ful sound resembling thunder, accompanied with light¬ 
ning and smoke, struck them witii such terror, that they 
beg^ fo respect their new gueste as n ^erior order * 
if.brings, and, «onolud^ fo^^ we^» children of 
til® who bad desca^A fo visitfoe-earth« 

*. Etiropna^ w^eilKlIy Im aomzed'at tij^mene 
nbw'before them,. Eveiy herb^ and shrufo, and tree, «■ 
TO different itpfo those wbiob Mkished in EiuOpei 
J^ ,. soil seetoed.-to be. rich, .botjbore fow matibi ;‘i^ 
culfiifaticm.: flie^dimate, even 
|t«<9^ thoagbei^el^ MbtfoL^, The 
applied fo tbe sinqde innocence of lutture, 
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Meir 


kcuile^.flj^Mtte^' 
ir^Bsep; ^wid 
bgyerjrpart of 
f^/|o|Qpi^6a 


1»^‘ ^^^£yk3&,ipop^^^]|<nir, their. |^tiu:€i8,^j^Iar/ 
vaiket^l^ diaa^^^, theii^'asp^t. gentle, ^odtioud* 
^^jE^^ghi.pot ^^ they iBrere weU ^aped and actiti^ 
jl^iirfae^, add seyeral parts of thesr body,,^^ere ,fBa- 
twidcai^ paint^, glacuig col<;:^^s« . ^e^e 

shy at l|ro|thrpi|];g^ fea^ but soop bpc^e &a^ar wilb 
!^i® te^¥3p.?^ pf J^y Srecpi^^ 

^em ba:ii^s-b^£t;i glass hoadsj, pc.pt^ J^oldefi, in return 
^or wbi^,l^(eyj^ve suoh'pi^YisippSjas tbSiy h^,v^ 

9]Ol^4p^94wji*= ;PplB®?hus re-^ 

^ided to niss^^accompani^^hy m 9 ^ 1 ^. i^andert 
^ 4h^:^0at^j which %y c^ed cd^si^^ipdyiilqjag^ 
^^ely j^roed^out the ,truft)t of* s^^ipg^e isee^ they 
i9wed^:^^.;w*^ .sprpg^.^s^ty,,. in the 

first ^.<ap4 


new worlds, 

to thebr>nntual,id< 
aadaSbitods/ir 


to &e adv^ta^.^wH^ th€2^:jdiu|^’"a^Y6^^^1^^^ 
region ^t .beg^ to. open to their view^ The jat^^ 
suopliB |idd undM^f^sun^ had po;i<^r^i^t of the eala-< 
mitic^ Sfdd desc^afioiij^vti^hich '^ero th^ 

^ V'- 

; CQldjabn8,,wy the fide and 





^bli^tras devfatiM «$iclSt"^e 

lii^ioftpsen as thcf^^'lilb'^r. ^ .-. ■- 

Tpio^i'; ‘ GcAuliilivs |jksi^oye<J heti^ da;^%^visitiiig 
^f ***^. - ‘**w& co^fe of th#iiE!laiHl^&df^S^ &e ubtvei'wl 
ijbveriy of the in^ peroc^yed BiSt 

\ j^# 'v^ iioi^e’rich c()uatry foriirlibltlie sou^t: Biit, 
bicfmbrniaMy' tt>' bis tiheory cbncemuig die discovery of 
il^'e of Asia which stretcEed towards &e‘e^ 

lifg^coiaelii^ed .that San Salvador wa^idna df the isles 
wliieh ^g^j^rtpbers descriSed as sij^ted in the great 
pceebi'adjhiCent'to India.** ‘Hdvihg ^served that most 
dlf-lh^ people ^hbm he had siren wore small plates of 
gOM, hy waiy of prnanlent, in their nostrils^ he ea^rly 
ii^ifed'where" they got that j^ecious m^ial. Th^ 
poinhed totvards-the soiith, and'made him comprehend 
by idgns, that' gbld'^hbouhded'ln 'coniitries" situated In 
that ' quai^er. Thither he' inimediately defenhihed to 
direct his course, iii fbll Confidence of finding there 
.Ihosd opulent regions which hM heen the object-bf his 
Voyage, add tvoifid’be a reconipc^e fotallhis foils wd * 
ddhgeis.. Re took', along withlil& Seven Ofihe'natives 
of j^hi l^vaddr/'that,' by acqiiinng‘the Spanish lan- 
guia^, &ey might serve'as guldre and mt^reters; 
and Iho^e Innorent p^dj^^'^codsi as a^ idark of 

disdhctibd when didp isei#^^edted to tpcOih^y hiin. 
■pbc^T^n’ Hedavv severerSMds, and ted three 

of “die largest, on whioli he bestowed the names 
of St. Mary of the Conception, Fernandina, and Isa¬ 
bella. ' But, as'th^trVdit ^(0u^^ inhaliints, 

dedri^/'tosdmbled thd^'tif Sin Safv^od, he made: no 
stev.M any df&efii'.' Be Inquired ib^erf vi^erd forgold* 
and the'hi^-^""^ere un&iHdf way of an¬ 

swer, ebdliM^'hidi in ^erdpini^^w^K^a* 

"fdjm' tK#i<3^» \4ad‘'foadtlfed-dp‘Sci#^j'.W;'^ 

'■ '4&cd«i&ifivl&ich app^ded •;v^;eacto|i^ 

' Whiidi he hdd "tdreadv 

f Pet.M«rt. epist iSa, 
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so^^ivezsiitedi Willv iisu|^ hills, 

rivers, ^ ^lOfr Imk 

ther it might pm^ sn’ihfan^sitr p^ of the continent. 
The iii^i^ ; 0 ^^%n&hra^rr:.whom J^ ^d cat hdard, 
eiiJled it^^baj, Colaiubira gave it the,, name of Juana; 
He enter^ tbe^m^th of a laiga iriver with his squa^* 
drpti^ and all. the inhabitants, fled to the mountains as 
be.approached the shore. Biit as he resolved to careen 
hk ships in’ that, place, he. sent some Spaniarfli,. to-^ 
g^er mth one of the people :of San Salvador, to view 
the interior part of the country. . They, having ad-> 
vanced above sixty miles flrom the shore, reported, 
Upon their return, thatthe soil, was richer and,more cul.* 
dvated than any they htel hitherto-discovered.; that, 
hesides'insny Scattered cottages, they had foqnd o^ vil¬ 
lage, containhig above »thousand inhabitants; that the 
^ople, though naked, seemed to be more intelligent 
flktan, those of S^ Salvador, but had treated them with 
the -same .re£f»o^tful, attention, (hissing, their feet, and 
honouring the]^ as sscredbeings allied to Heaven; that 
they had given them to eat a cortuin root, .the taste of 
which resembled rbastibd. che£|xuts; and Ukesfjbe a sin- 
gtdar B|^es of icom called wmxci which, eiflier wbon 
roasted vl^leor groandinto inohl> rrns abundantly pa¬ 
latable; dtat there seemed to be no four-footed animals 
in the country, .but a speoies of dogs, which could not 
biurk, and a creature resemblmgarabbit, but of a much 
smaller eita;;that the^ ba^ observed^fpme ornaments 
of gdl44iU^ttgi'flie people, but of;^ great value." 

^ta<kseig0ip9‘.'tod.'j^VUiledwith' some 

,oi,v^ioh,J%ey made 
to CbAa^ow*)(.By this 
wtodtlh^partiiof ^uha; 
butlMfimbasj^^g igt^^ th^.lai^gujlge,as well 
to toaetteUtomo^ taekfStouu^ bit thoughts 

\k« ' 

• ■ UfcorCalasAnf, «.C4.^t8. ShiMn, deii.t. Bk'J. e.'14. 
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Tunniiig continuaUy upon Us otm theory coOceraing 
the discavery of Etist Indies he wait led^hy the re- 
ambiance of sotted, to suppose diat they spoke of ^e 
Great Khan, and imagined thatth6 opdleilt kiugdotti' of 
* described by.'Marco P(dd,'was not v^remote. 

Tfaih induced bim^to employ somettme'in tietriiig the 
country.' He visited almost every harbour, fibin Porto 
del PriaOipe, on the'north cbast of Cuba, to the eastern 
eztreiiiity Of the island: but, though delighted with the 
besMty of the scenes which every wheire presented diem- 
and amaked at die luxuriant fertility of the soil^ 
bod^ "^hich, frottt lb«r novdtyj madeamore lively im¬ 
pression upon his imagination,^ he did not find gold in 
siich quantity as was sufficient to satisfy either the- ava¬ 
rice of hiS followers, or the expectations ofihe court to 
which be was to return. ■ The people of the country, as 
incteh astonished at his eagerness in' qucist of gold as 
the. Europeans were at their ignorance and simplicify, 
pointed towards ffie east, where an island whitffi thi^ 
called was ‘mtuated, m vdiich that metil was 

more abuif^aiit than -among them. Columbus order^ 
bis squt^%}n to be^ its course thither; but Martin 
Alonzo Pin^, impatient to be the first who should 
possession of the treaemres which this cbunttjr was 
supposed to contain, quitted bii eompa unnis , regard¬ 
less of all thoadmiral’s sights to riacken sailuntil they 

should Come up with him. , -j .j 

mice™™ Columbus, retarded by contrary wmds, ^d 

tiM uud not reach Hayti tSU the 6th of December* He 
t^ted ^rpqrt^^ere he feet touched St Ni¬ 
cholas, and the feland ite# Et^aghola, m bemour of 

the kingdOfe'^whieh w^ 

ooly^cSi^,of those heljp|>etai^i»r^ whiih^ 
teSned the name ffiat he^ gave it As he could am- 

thet meet wiffi ffie Pfeta, nor have r 

theinhaWti^ttho'fledin! 

■ »se^is«fcxr'^. 
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tEt« ’Wo6^^ lie .^^ificl&olas,' sailing 

iskpd* be -en^ad an" 
oi&er harbbar, ^biab ^iW^tcidled’t^obei^tioni*’ ‘Heie be 
was mSre f<nrtunateybis|>e(^le jaye^^ wofaan wjio ^ 
was tibe^ and afte^jtw^tidg her wilb ^at 

-^endeiiess, dj8]:aissed her witht a ‘ piesent of ranch ^toys 

vidued ti¥fee'i*egi<)tfs. Ibe 
-’descriplidn which'she gaVe tor; her’co»«atryiMn^of*tlte 
hamanity’'%nd' wd qiMities of die strangeia; 

their admiratidn"of the triaketstwhichshe shewed with 
exultation; and&Cir eagemeA td :p|ard^ateof thesame^ 
faTours'; teinoyed ali their feanti Midffiduoed many of 
them to repair-to the harbour, '^lllxe Strange < Objects 
which they beheld,'and the baobtea Which Golumbds 
bestowed upon them, amply gratified their curiosity 
and their wishes; Theyneariy^resembled the people of 
jiGuanahani and (buha. The]r were maked like them, 
ignorant: simple; tmd' seemed to W equally unac- 

cpiaintedwiih^’dll^e Usost necen^ 

in polirited sdcietibs; but they were gei^eVeredidoiis, 
and timid, to^a ';deg;ye6 Whl<^^rep|ered it easy to .ac- 

cesBrnyUmiri^oa led/tboie same en^r'with 

the p^^e of die o&^ islands^' in believing tjie Spa¬ 
niards to be more than moitals, and descended imsae- 
- diatclyirom Heaven. :7hey posseated^gcld m greater 
ahundan^thari rfheir ne^bonrs, Wbd^ dmyr readily 
alchei^ged f^b^vhei^^or^pins; and intbanne^al 
traffic’bdth rparnUfj wc^'^^ldy pleaSed, eachUonsider- 
.4nff>.themsehr».l|ah gahwrs by\die .transac^m'*. JHere 

a piipce:« ctud^ie tbe 
. QBnntr^ '^u .Uppet^d m pomp..luiown 

among i^^imple^^j^Vl»Omgbanried:in.a^S^ of pa- 
lai^uini^oa.-tluinApaUlen men, andtuilended 

by many 'of his si&jects, who senred huBriWUh great 
ne^peet. His ^poatnacn^^WuiM 
reserved -towitdk hW iWlln 
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extremely courteous. ttHe gave the 
and agirdleofcurious 
>^d^aMJiship, receiviSg in return presents of small 
■ ^vWue^vbui highly acceptable to him.J^. 

* t?;^ohitebus, 8t^ intent on discovering the whi^ 

!tfid^ed:^ld,icoatiaued to interrogate all the natives 
vtrith whom, he had ai^ ihtercourM, concerning their 
sittladon,' ■ They coxtcuired in pointing out a moun- 
faigeas country, which they called Cibao, at some dis- 
from the sea, and&^er towards the eash Struck 
Ais sound, which^appearod to him the same with 
the n^e by which Marco Polo, and other 
•travellers to (he East, distinguished the island of Japan, 
longer doubted .with respect to the vicinity of the 
.'■ countries-which-he had discovered to the remote parts 
! c^/Asia; ;.apl(iih full expectation of reaching soon those 
Tegions 'whn^ had been the object'of his_ voyage, he 
Erected his course towards the east.. He put into a 
commodious haihour>^ which he called St Thomas, and 
found that-distHot tO be under the .government of a 
powerfy' casdque, named Gmcamhari^ who, as he 
nfberwani leathed,; was one ■ of the hve sovereigns 
among whom the 'vihole island was divided. He im¬ 
mediately sent messengers to > Qolumbns, who,, in his 
name, delivered to him .the presmit of a mask curiously 
&diioned with the ears, moak, qnd mouthof beaten gdd, 
smd- invited' him to the place ;6£ his residence, near 
^harbour mow tmlled C^e J'ran^ois, < semte leagues 
tOwards'.tiie east.' Columbus dwpatched some of bis 
officers to ivisit'tiiis ’iitiBce,'who, as he behaved himself 
With greater dignity, seimed to daim more attention. 
Hcsy xetumedf with auc^^&vourable acbounts both of 
tiw^^qcamtr^^atid Of^ juadp Columhiiji im- 

pate^ tiiid mterview^^ Guacaittlim tp« whleh 
h$ hfldbeea urrited. 'I 
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for this piMpose &om -St: 

><wf loxfi 24 lh^Deceni&^'S«i&’a and 

the 'Btid*as,4^ theiii^tipilcihp 

ctf’4iis ; 4^'^sid ^atut ishat his ejrOs ttm 

da 3 «, leetired: tit ;hiwfe ’ to ‘take soiiie ke*' 

pose, haying' the.^ 'the iMIh 

strict ii^pp^eticms not to'^uitk for antoroent. ^epUdt, 
di^adtog no dai^r, Carelessly-left the hdtn to an nneji-' 
perieho^ cahixNboy^ and' the sMp, carried away by a 
cairreat, was dash^ against.The violehceof 
theshodc awakanedC^Cmbi:^. ’ Heia^p tothe de^. 
There all was conhMioa and despair.^USe alone re> 
ta^ed presence of mind. He ordered: some of fhe 
sailors to take a boa^ and carry . Out an anchor astern ; 
buV instead of obeying, they made off towards the 
^%na, which was about half a league distwt. He 
then commanded the masts'to be cut down; ia order to 
lighten ^ ship; .but all his end^vours Were too late; 
the :ye8^.-ppened neear the keel,, and filled so fast with 
water that its loss was inevitable. The smoothiibss -of 
tbe- sea,' .and the timriy assistance of boats fibm die 
Nigna, enaUed the'crew to save il^ir lives. As soon 
as the isl^dera heard of t||is disaal^, they crowded to 
the shore,'%ith their, prince ^nacanahariat their head. 
Instead of taking advantage of diie disbess in which 
they behdkl die Spaniards, to att^pt any diing to toeir 
detriment, ^ey lamented their anisfiartonemth tears of ■ 
condolence; iNot satisfied with'this imaveiling express: 
sion of dteir sympathy, they,p|d io Sea a numW of 
ctmo^ ’and, under the direction^^ 'the Spaniairds;^ 
S^rffai jifttsaying whatever couldhe got Out bftfae wrtok 
sB^ily the united’ labsuT 'oC so xojiBy'hazidt^ afant^ 
enatif thmg ‘of value was Carried.asfaore; • Ai'fest as 
^a^gOMiS. iiftete'lfladed»HGi^^ jpeiSOn toide 

charge of diem. .t.ByhiS'mrd.mSdteyOinere^-ddposited 
in’one place; and armed sentinels were posted^ who 
kept the multitude atite distance,^ m order to prevmit 
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fiNMD'embjMszIiBg, but from inspecting too 
^ously what belonged to tbeir guests.* .Nejtt mom- 
ing prince irisited Columbus, who was. now on 
^ boaM rile Nigna, and endeavoured to. console him for 
hm loss, by offering ^1 that he possessed to repair if 
, The condition of Columbus was such, that 
he stood in n^d of consolation. He had hi¬ 
therto procured no intelligence of the Pints, and no 
longer doubted hut that his treacherous associate had 
^ sail for Europe, in order to have the merit of cany- 
the first ^ings of the extraordinary discoveries 
which had be^made, and to preoccupy so far the car 
of their sovereign, as to rob him of the glory and re¬ 
ward to which he was justly ^titled. There remained 
but one vessel, and that the smallest and most crazy of 
the squadron, to traverse such a vast ocean, and cany 
so many men back to Europe. Each of those circum- 
stfwes was alarming, and filled the mind of Columbus 
with the utmost ^solicitude. The • desire of overtaking 
Piuzon, and of effacing the unfavourable impressions 
which his misrepresentations might make in Spain, 
made it necessary tq, return thither without delay. The 
di^culty^of t^iiig>;imch a number of persons aboard 
the Nigna, confirmed him in an <pinion, which the ferti¬ 
lity of the countiy, and the gentle temper of the peo- 
ReioiMs Pl® dready induced him to form. He re- 
leave a part of his crew in the island, 
GMiriaaie that ly residing there, they might learn the 
****“'*' language of the natives, study their disposition, 
exwnwift riie nature'-of the counby, search for. mines, 
prepare for tfaiacommodious settlement of the colony, 
with which he piliposed tp retuip, and, thus secure and 
facilitate the acquisition of .those advmitages which he 
expected from his discoveries^ When be mentionedithis 
tohia anen, aU <iq>pi»vBd nf the des^; andfrom nn- 
pi^encB .under ^fatigue of a long vosrag^,*'from the 

. •StcNotaXV. •; . 
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we|Wth- in count^^ w^ch 

o,C l|p^, 

o^n^,; ^w^rdsiiibejeaer , 

%t (togO^iain thie conseM, 
^^Guac^aJb^i; and |^is. .um^picious simpH*. 
cUy 49io^'^i!es^a^.tpll^ admir^ « ftfHroajrable oppoiv 
df^propos^j iti ,C;Olu!jibp$lwr^g» 'in tha best 
m^er^l]^ pqpld, by words aqd signs, expressed; 
so^e cunc^hy' ^ ka.ow .tbe csaqse wbicl^bad.moved the^^ 
isi^ders to fly with suqb preqipitati<;^^poa the ap*. 
pipach of bis ships,^ the casique laformed him that the 
countryyvas mutb ipfsshsd by^the incursions of certain 
people whom,he cail^ Carrib^aits, who inhebitdd se* 
vei^ islands to .the. southreast^ . These he described as 
a flarce and wadike race of men,^ Who delighted in 
bloqd, andjdevqni^d &e f esh of the pdsonem who were 
so, unhappy as, to^ |dl into flieir higmds;. and as die 
Spaniards at their flrst appearance websjtnpposed to be 
Cambeans, whom the natives, however numercms, durst 
not face in^hs^tle> . they had recpume to their usual me¬ 
thod, of securing their safety, by dii^g into the thickest 
and, most impeneb'able woods* Guacanahari, while > 
speaking of .those dreadful invaders, discovered such 
sypiptoms of terror,. as. well as such consciousuess of 
the in^ility of hmpwn p^ple, to resiA them^ as led ; 
Columbusto.cohjdude that he would not be alarmedats-;* 
the propointioa .of -any sidieme whhdi aflbrded him the^ 
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HeinstantiydflenBd him die assistaime of fheSpauunds.' * 
tfltjfepel h%^®diN!S; he, ei^psged to^ke him and his^:. 
p«il^iap^ dre protectiQU cd. the poWetfuj mouaibh - 
whpia J»e.setye4» “4 di^ed t» leaveinidie htod suc^,^ 

Inhabityhts hmm .future mcui|i(ms, but io.i 
w past,wiuug|. 
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Bjuai otedulods'pfm^i^rf 

-prtippsal, afid thbtigfct^^lf already saf^ un-’ 
de^ liie patfona^ of brings spruttg from Hfec^; and ‘ 
superior ift pow^r' to uidrtal' mep* T^ie gipttnd was ■ 
miaked 'bift'fof a small fort, which Colbiribus called 
Nitvviad, because he had lauded there ott Cln^tmas- 
day» ■ A deep ditch was drawn around it The ram-'' 
parts Were'fortified with pallisades, and the great guns, 
saved out of the admiral’s ship, were planted upon them. ’ 
In ten days-the work was finished; that simple race of ‘ 
med labouring with inconsiderate' assiduity in Erecting ^ 
this first monunlbtt of their own serritude. During 
this time, Columbus, by his caresses and liberality; IS^ ^ 
boured to increase the high opinion which the' natives ’ 
raiertfuned of the Spaniards. But while he endea¬ 
voured to inspire them with confidence in their dispo¬ 
sition to do good', he wished likewise to give them sontp- ' 
striking idea'of their power to punish and destroy such' 
as were the objects of their indignation. With this' 
view, in presence Of a vast assembly, he drew up his ^ 
men in order of .batile, and made an ostentatious but 
innocent display of sharpness of the Spanish swbids, 

of the force of their^'ears, and the operation of their 
cross-bows. ' These rude people, strangem to the use' 
of iron, and .unacquainted with any hostile weapons but 
arrows of reeds pointed with tiie'bones of fishes. Wooden 
swords; and javelins hardened in the fire^ wondered and 
trembled. 'Before this Surprise or fear had time to 
abat^ he tiered the great' guns to be fired. Theeud- 
dettl^cp|ill^on' ‘struck With such terror, that/they 

fell tis^ 'to'tiie ‘g^und, cbvmiiig their with their 
hands;'and yvbea'tiiey behiifid tiie astohi^ibgeffect 
the bullets .^otig &e tceete; tdwti^.which the cannohf 
had been pointed'^'ttey concluded Aat it Was impo^ 
ble to resist toen,‘'t^ had the cotifnhmd 
stractive instruments,'and vriio came'timed thun¬ 

der and lightning against their en^Sswe^; ■■ 
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After ^pieisioiifl of. the 

beneficence of ihe Spaniud^ . es 

fo ieftim i^^thsLTe rendered it .easy lo/preMorve an afr* 
; (pendant ojrerih«;j3un4ife!of the^TO 
l«s| appcdnted thhity'-^ight oil^his people to t^nain ini' 
the. 7 ~He^ intrde^ .the ^command of .these to 

Dii^;d/^ Arado, a gendeman' of Coidova,. investing 
him v«^ the name , powers whidi he.ihimself had re* 
c^ved £dm Ferdidand and laaheUa;. and fnmished 
him every thing mqumite .for the subsistence or 
defence of this infant colonyv v.,Heintricfly enjoined 
them to maintain concord among. iheihselyeB, to yield 
am unreserved .obedience to their commander, to avoid 
giving offence to the nativm; by any violence or exac¬ 
tion, to cultivate ihe friendship, of Guacanahari, but not 
to^ut themselves in his power, hy.h^ra^Ung in snudl 
Ip^es, or mardiing too far from £>rt, -He pro¬ 
nged to revisit, them soon, with Rich a reinforcement 
of strength as.mi^t erndMie them to take^fiiU possession 
of the country, ^d. to reap all the fruits of t^ir disco* 
v^ies. In the mrnan 'timei he;engaged;tO'memtion<their 
names to the hing andtiueem'.and to place.tiieir merit 
and^servieeain-the mom advar^lageons light." 

.’.Having ddts taken., every precaution for the ae- 
cuiityfof the.' colony,, he left Navidad on the 4th of 
149 a' steering towards the east, 

>diseov9Bred .and. gave names . to .most .of the 
harbours'4on< the; northern .coast of the^ imand. On 
gdi ihe deikuded' the Pi^^ apd sooi^mune -up 
wilh her^ ^4eir n^rntparation mFinmm than |bc weeks. 
PuuK>A.9entdeavoured( to>^stify..his.oondaeh.<'iby pre* 

. tmniaig dxrnVlm had^^^en:#|ive^ Ms. ieourse by 

streas; of ;vfeaJiKx» from < returning by 

ceptai)^pMdsi,f^3!^tadmirM,'lhcog^im:millausp 
h^pMU^^ua MtshnoBB,; and Jhaew w^whhtbe urged 

lnidna..e.Sa.. ■ - '..• 
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defence to be frivolous es wdl as false, was 
SO seufiible that this'was'Wote {>foper-time for venture 
iag apon': any hi^ strain of authority, and felt such 
sattsfactiaxi' in this junction with his consort, "which de¬ 
livered him from many disquieting apprehensions, thal^ 
hone aa Pixizdn’s fa'pology' was, he admitted of if with- 
ont difficulty, and restored him to favour. Duifog his 
dismice from the admiral, Pinzon had visited several 
harbours-in the idand, had acquired some gold by 
trafficking .with-the natives, but had made no dis¬ 
covery of any importance. . • 

lUsbivei From the condition of his ships, as wdl as 
the temper.of his men, Columbus now found" 
it necessary to hasten his return to Europe. 
The former havii^ suffered much during a voyage of 
such an unusual leng^, were extremely leaky. The 
latter repressed the utmost impatience to re'visit their 
nativei epuntsy, from which they had been so long 
absent, and where they had dungs so wonderful aud 
unheard-of to relate. Accordingly, on the 16th 
January, he-directed bis course towards the north-ea^* 
and soon fost sight jiff .land. He had on board some 
of the natives, whom"'he had taken from the different 
islands which he discovered; and besides the gold, 
which was the chief object of research, he had collected 
specimens of all the productions which were likely to 
bmxnne subjects of commerce in the several countries, 
as well as many unknown birds, mid other natural 
cariosities, which might attract die attention of die 
learned, or excite the "wonder of the people. The 
voyaige was pro^erpus ■ to the 14lh of Feiwaary, mid 
hefhad advanced:, near five ^hundred leagues acroee 
•ft^iiiiirnt Adaatic ocean,• when ffie wind begam to 
rise, and eonrianed. to blow with 'increasbsg 
****’ . rage,'which tenainated in «• foriou* hnfeijnNme. 
Every thing tl|at the naval skill and expcarietace cd'.do- 




pf^&c 

d^rdcii6ti'iii(eMed’ihev^btii^^e sailo^ bad recoiurse 
td prayers to Aimi|^^^d;W’1die lilVdcation saints,* 
v<^1atidr cbarms, to ey^^^^ai^i^oh dictates, 
br'itip^^doii Su^^tS^ta'&Vi^&^lited mind of man. 
No prospect of d^ifei^6e1ap|feafinjg^jH^^ abandoned 
iheinselVes to despaSt; and b:i^tited’l^ety momentta 
be swallowed tip in thb WayeS.’‘^Be^des die passions 
Wliicli'nktui^ly ii^tate and Sds^ dte human mind in 
Sueh awdil situMions, when ceit&ilfdee^b, in one ofhts 
^ con- tnpst temble forms, iabbfixte it, Columbus had 
s^^'^ 'to ekdure' foeiib^'pf distress' peculiar to biin- 
” self. ■*’He ;dreaded'/thht all knowledge of the 
amazing'diseovmes'whi^ h^s-had made was now to 
perish ; mankind Were io be deprived nf every benefit 
4hat might ^ve beeh dt^ved fooih die.^^hap^ sucbess 
'^f|fis .schehie8,'"diid ii^dwh'name would descend to 
pMteri^ as thlt of a raish deluded adventurer, instead 
^Ijpfoiig nai^mitted With foe honour due to foe author 
'Sfo^onductpr o^ the^foost noble enterprise that had 
^S^r.been tinderfokenj Theifo,yeflecti(m8 extinguished 
"^Hdl 'aense'of hhf own personal danger. Less affected 
/with'the'loss of li^, than solicitous to preserve foe- 
mimio^ df What he had attMiptedymd achieved, he re¬ 
tired to ills cabin, and wpOti iMtfchment, a short 
heoobnt of foeway^o Whidh he had madejf iff the .course 
’Wijuufo^he had! tMten; foe- ffttmtion and'riches of foe 
i^gnti^s^Mchihe'had disbi^red, afid'ef foe oolmiy 
^S^lwhad left foapei 'f .ipa^ving. wm^^ up this in an 
!^f«il^^^ofo,%hieh'he of waa, he put 

pask'ear^^^ into 

in h<^^|^i^Mneefifortmiate?atddem'i^^ 
tnu^imiKisimiee fofoe w^ 




Jj»* 


ibdterla. li fe 
(tiaAjibnfc 




-, ;^V erastr 

iag^<,pf ^te,.l6tb, ,Cdlumb.^a fPid^ ]bis..cotDp$nip^^/^P 
'cayered.land; aQ 4 thoti^ uncertain wbatit waaythiBj 
mai^ towi^ds it.,., I^ey Boon knew it to be St,'Mary; 
oi^e of tbe Azores or,western isles, subject to the crown 
of Portugal. There, after a violent contest with the 
goyemor, ip which ColumbuS displayed no less spirit 
than prudence, he obtained a supply of fresh provisions, 
^and- wha^ver else he needed. One circumstance, how¬ 
ever, greatly disquieted him. The Pinta, of whidi he 
h&d .lost s/ght on tiie first day of the hurricane, did not 
appear; he dreaded for some time that she had foun¬ 
dered at sea, and that all h®r crew had perished; after¬ 
ward, his .former .suspicions recurred, and. he became 
apprehmisive that Pinzon had borne ,away for Spain, 
that he might ^reach, it before him, and, by giving the 
.first account of his disooveries,'^ight obtam some shiue 
of his famCi 


Teb. u. In order to. prevent this, he left the Azores as 

mw!** “ the weather, would permit. At no 

, gpreat distance from the coast of Spain, when 
near the end of his voyage, and seemingly beyond Ihe 
reach of any disaster, another storm arose, little inferior 
to the-former in.violence; and after driving before it 
, during two days and two nights, he was forced to take 
4 , shelter in the river Tagus. Upon application to 
the king of Po.ctugali he wu allowed to come up. 
tolisbon'; and, notwloltanding the mivy which it was 
natural for the^portuguese to feel, when they beheld 
mnother nadon entering upcp thatiprovinee of discovmy 
which they had hitherto de^ed peculiarly theur own, 
.and in. its finrt eseayi^not on^ rividling, .but edipa^ 
dieir fame,.CIoluii^:^ was. r^iv^ with alt ^ n»rka 
of distincti^ dim.to a nmn who had perfoiiawt^gs 
so extraordiaary and unexpected. The king admitt^ 
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preNalie,;tn6ailied''^m lilgliest re* 

sfii^, wd listen^.lio I^Jaeconiit whicH he gave of his 
vepige %hh admiratipajiQii]^led'’wilh regrWt: While 
Gblttmbiis, oa, ]^i§‘i>^' &ajoyi^ die satisfaction of de¬ 
scribing ihe importai]^ of l^^iS^Overies, and of being* 
able to prb^ t^ of *his schemes to those 

verype^bhs, whoj with'an tgobrabee disgraceftiKto 
themsehreS, and<ffd^H^'1heir to Imd lately re¬ 
jected them as the pn^ebts of a visidimry or designing 
adventurer.^ i 

Botottu w ' Columbus was so impadbnt return to Spain^ 
"that he remaihed only-fiye Says in Lisbon. On 
the 15lh'of March h&tunived in the pottof Ptdos, seven 
months and. eleven days firomt the time when he set out 
thence updo his voyage; soon as the ship was dis- 

oovered approachmg the- pot^ ad 4he inhabitants of 
Pidos rsh eagefly to the shore, bn order to'welcome 
^ their reli^ohs tollOw-pitizensj and 'to hear tidings 
c€ their voy%0; :»;Wh^. die prosperous issue bf it was 
. known, when they bdield the strmige people, the un¬ 
known animalSi fend singnhn ptoductkms, hfought from 
Sbnnjbdes whti^hii^been discovered^ the effusion 
of* |oy -wh* ahd' unbounded.^ bdls were 

Ring,, the'caninto fired ;Celnndni8 was rroeived at land- 
il^twith.royalihpnoars, mid all the people in solmnn 
jubcesdoB/ accompanied him and his cnew to die 
churchy *whero ^hey retasb(^'d|uij^ which 

had; so wbpdeifuUy conducted^ and crowri0{with Suc- 
ttm-. a^oyagf^of ig^er den^ and':^ more’ impor- 
ihignhad'hb^ atterapited'to any:^^ Chi 

1 ^ .eitaa^ of ^ > he bad iahsfito 

had 

V .dSiw«'liw>6o<^^am4h,-‘antfflldto haSf^ 

^ HaiiWNi^ c^aifCto the 

<llii^Vwlm .w«todi«Ut'fd dare 
: i^( liu iiSliauIandaucceas. Fmdinain^ii^ no 

if ,4s> 'str' 1. H. c, a 




leas aatcMaiBked ibfm delighted vidi Hdsr wietpecXed 
events deeired Coluipbos, in tenios respectfid 

and fiatterkig, to repair immediately to oour^ that from 
his own month they mi^t receive a foil detail of his 
mitraordmary services mid discoverieSf During his 
joims'ey- to Barcelona, the people crowded from the ad¬ 
jacent country, follovving him every where with admi¬ 
ration and applause. His entrance into the city was 
conducted, by order of Ferdinand and Isabella, with 
pomp suitable to the great event, which added such 
distinguishing lustre to their reign. The people whom 
he brought along with him from the countries which 
he had discovered, marched first, and by their singu¬ 
lar complexion, the - wild peculiarity of their features, 
and uncouth finmy,. appeared like men of another spe- 
ciOs;^ Next to them were carried the ornaments of 
gold, fashioned by the#rude art of the natives, the 
grains of gpold found in the mountains, and dust of the 
sama metal gathered in the nvers. After these ap¬ 
peared the various commodities of the new discovered 
countries, together with their curioos pipductions. 
Columbus himself closed the procession, and attracted 
the eyea of all the spectator, who with admira* 
tion on the extraordinary man, whose superior sagaci^ 
and fortitude had conducted their countrymen, by a 
route concealed from past ages, to the knowledge of a 
new worlds Ferdinand and IsabeBa recmved him dad 
in their royd robes, and seated upon a throne, under a 
magnificent canopy. When he approached, they stood 
up, and raising him as'lte kneded to kiss their hands, 
commanded him to lake his seat .upon a chair prepared ' 
for him, and to giite s ^l^iimstantiai account of hig 
voyage. He delivered it Vj^ui a ij^vitydsd composure 
no less snitahle to foe disposition tiC^e Spanish nata te it 
thn*! to foe digni^ of foe .atidienclhm which 
and with that modest simplicity which cheniftaiices 
men of superiior minds, who, satisfied whfo leaving 
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performed great actions, court not vain npplmi^ by an 
ostentatious display ^ben be had 

finkbed his naitation, and queen, kneeling 

down^^off<^4i>|P^ to JJmighty God for 

tbe disddverJli^^lbose new which they* 

expect^ iso^mahy adimntag^to' ftiw ib upon the king¬ 
doms snb^t to their govenimem.* Every mark;>of 
hoitour that gratitude or adt^brnth;^ cquld suggirat was 
conferred upon CdluznbtB. ^^rs' ptlfent w^ issued, 
conhrming .to him 'Sfe ; privileges 

contained iq< fhe'?ca^imd^(mdpi^^ at Swta ; 
his'fatdily, wfs ehnobitedf; the l^i!%^d queen, and, 
afW their ^ae^H the courtierk treated himj on every 
occasion, '^itl^'Sm the ^cererU^nioim respect paid to per¬ 


sons oi 


.■m 


hinr most, 

as it giMdedhia'aerive ; mhid,^bei^ c<totinually upo 
^at ob^ecti, vfM ah otdier ta^quM Without dday> an 


amimnent of sc^ fer8ir, as mi^ 
.fd'ttslto possesri^^. 
■i^ydisaove; 


him not only 


counfei^ alvich^he had al- 
m'^Richiof tj^sexapre ppu- 



feht iegioDS,Vidii|h he'^stilt 
a,(Riaii- Whue 


^ thisex- 
imiiitiimjiiMh auccessful 

voyage1i]pp(«kd overlEnVope', and eteited gene- 
,ratl attention;' midtitode, struck with amaze¬ 
ment Iteath^ltoard thnta^ew wqridhadbeemjTonnd, 



somnci 
lie of 





iitothml^con- 
ingdte 

(^ects of tSm great dia- 
rmvmy, with admiration and 

piuire, aad'con- 
in having 
event, 
so^much mr 
[d,<^h^«i^^i^^dbservati6n 
operted; as wq^ iead'nmidtu^ to'i^!^ acquaint- 

•bw' 'Ub. a e. xa 



fbebo 
tended, and ^kaCE 
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the s^cture and productions of the habr- 
toble globe.* Various opinions and TOnjcetures were 
formed concerning the neKirrfound countries, and what 
^vision :0f the earth they4>elonged tp. ^Jolumbus ad- 
•hered teu«;.OHriy Id.littiiriginiJ flat the. 

Should be reckoned a of those vast r^ons in Asia 

OQinprehended under the general ndme of India. This 
sentiment was ;con&nned. by the observations which he 
made concerhini'the p^bduotiohd'of the countries he 
had discovored^j (^d wm jknpwn to abound in India, 
wd he had mejgwith sui^r promising samples of it in 
the islands whiefi W^sifed, asried him. to believe that 
rich mines of it might be found. • Cottem, another pro- 
duoti<m of the East Indiis^ was common diere. The 
pimento- of the islands IhEj^hnagined to bte-'a species of 
the East Indian pwpe^. flemistook a.rooh somewhat 
resembling rhubarL that valuable, ^rug, which was 
then supposed^ b^ plant pec^ar to'lhe East Indies.'* 
The birds Inroughthoihe by h^^vver^mdewed with the 
swne rich pliipn^ y^ich those of India. 

The ^^api^'o£;the mid c<>tmtiy to be the 


same vrifo the crQCodila:"Of t^^SS^ After wei^-ng 
aU these cirewnstances, not only thd^paniards,ibut the 
o^r nario^pfEnropei sOem to foe opi-* 

nion of Columbus.'* ^I^e countn^es^ifii^htifo he had disco- 
fered^ere considered aa^^ofini^ Inconaliuence 
of fotenotfOn, .foo. hame 4^1^ ^vemib foem by 

la I in i' I *' 1 .' 1 ’- ' _ j.'. ‘ 


... - .-.-i-Rr? — ^ rjrrrv ■>— -r-w— 

f^wrisn* Evenai^^. foe enor to dns 

opmfon was dp^^ P 0 «^^^ tlm ?Iew 

nMnr - Wi^mefoas 'remain<> 
£1^^^ ed/hiud foe app^Himn of West -^dies ingiven 

ush». 
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Fnipm- • 'X'&e aame^by wbich Coltwbvis distiagtiislied 
tbe conntries wfaicb be bad discovered was so 

S SOvOUu 'f. 

TOjmge. inviting, die; specidi^&a^ (ji their riches and fer- 
tilj iy, whi^b be^pj^ocad,. n^e^^jSO considerable, dnd 
the rep<rfte t^^bia cbioiipaiiioi]^ delivered frequently * 
with the esaggeradott siatuiiBd le travellers, so favour¬ 
able, as. to excite ;a wonderful spirit of enterprise 
among the Spi^iards/ Though little accustomed to 
naval expeditions, they :,w(^ te^atient*to set out upon 
their voyage. Volunteeta^i^yiery ra^ solicited to be 
employed; Allured by^^^'e':H>vi^g!^ro8pectB^which 
opened %p their mnbidoifahd ayatiiil^ i^ither the length 
nor dangfer of die Uavi^a^n intimidated th^. Cau¬ 
tious as Ferdit^d was, ayerse to Wery thing 
new oradist^'^rous, he seei^to have catched the same 
spirit with his 'su^ects, tfndef Jtl^biflnende, prepar 
rations for a se^c^end eiLpedition were carried on with a 
rapidity unusual^'to tin extent that would 
be detuned not in the present age. The 

fleet consisted of seventh abips, some Of which were 
of good burden. It .had . millboard fifteen hundred 
persons, among wboni^^p;^iaaiiy of noble families, 
who had served in hosi^ttn^^ stations. The greater 
part of these b|^ destined to remmn in the country, 
were finished thiiag requisite ft>r conquest 

or setth^^t,, bin European domestic 

animab, wifl^ 8«^ seieiis anif plants as;Were most likely 
to tbrwe i/k the|i^!ftd^^ tbe W^lndles^witb tdensi^ 
and iaiu *«menii; pf aejiia^ sort, spd wifti such artificers 
as might be inoe^ .loeM in an In^t ooiohy.' 

as'this 

|^w*^,.#ect wa*^ did not rest 

.d^ titie to liMpSK^^ 

i3q^>n. ite :^l^^e^tions alone. 
The ex^|lei cd (ii|£Nptugoese,5 the super¬ 

stition irf the age, made itnec^aa|^l^^tain-froin ftie 
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Roman pontiff a grant of fliose territories which they 
wished to occupy. The pope, as the vicar and tepre- 
seiitative of Jesus Christ, was supposed to have a right 
of dominion over till, 'fee kingdoms of the earth. 

'Alexander VI., a ppntij^ infamous for, every crime 
which disgraces. h^anily, filled the papal throne at 
that time. As he was bom Ferdinand’s subject, and 
very solicitous ta>secure the protection of Spain, 
in order to facilitate tiae execution of his ambitious 
schemes in favoBr of his own i^ily,' he was extremely 
willing to grBti^':^e^panish roonarchs. By an act of 
liberality which dOTt him nothing, and':that served to, 
establish the jurisdiction an'd pretensions of the papal 
see, he granted in full right to Ferdinand and Isabella 
all the countries inhabiti^^y infidels, which they had 
discovered, or ^q^ld discover; and, in virtue of that 
power which he dwi^d from Jesus Christ, he con¬ 
ferred on the‘;croWn of Castile vast regions, to the 
possession of which he himself was .so far from having 
any title,, ^at he was unacquainted with their situation, 
and igriOraht even of theh existence. ' As it was neces¬ 
sary to prevmit diis gmat interfering with that for- 
m^y.miade to the crowii of .Portogjal, he appointed 
that a line, ac^osed to be drawn fronl pole to pole, a 
hundred leagues to the westward of ithe Azores, should 
aerve,^a8 a limit between them; and, in the plenitude of 
his pdwer^ bestowed all to east of this imaginary line 

nipoit .^e''F^i#tdgu^ie, and all.to the Wf^ of it upon the 
Spci^^^ards.^ Zeial fi^. prop^^tijig die Christian faith 
was die consideratitni employed by .Ferdmand in soli- 
oidng this ball, Md fe nteh^ddod hy Alexander as his 
chief motive for |ai®dng Older to manifest spme 

concern for'^diis inu^bi<^OTiect, sfeyerat fidars, under 
the directi^.’;;|^; fodier;’Bo^ .a jCJ^talbhraa monk <rf 
greid repaiyi#^%i^' apbSt<dfo^^^ appotntod 

tn riiU ilhTtlWinjr’Pofitnibiinj and to devote diemsdves to 
*Ben«nt, OeL ft 4. Torqueied* StoA. W. ^ «ilS. «• ^ 

vSu < .• ^ 



■jiaifpiiicA.'" '-'[Hs®. 

tTy? iitf 4^ j^tives..^ .Indians, 'Vbpjin 

<?otui)abi^^,,}^d wi& him, having re- 

cmyed . sonm f^G^he.tpC Ch^^mi knowledge, were 
baptiziedc'W^&^ll^t*^ solehini^^ j^ihe king himself, the 
prmce his spi^ and the ohi^Vp^rsons Pf his court,' 
standing as their; godie^ers'.' 'Those first fruits of the 
New World/have not bera followed by such an in¬ 
crease.^ pious men wished, and»had reason to expect. 
Second ^ Ferdinand iand laabella having thus ac- 
TOrtge of quitedra title, . wWich :was then deemed com- 
Columboi. pjgtgjy valid, fo extend .their discoveries and 
to establish their dominion oyer such a considerable 
portion, of the, globe, nothing now retarded the depar¬ 
ture of the fleet, ; Columbps was extremely impatient 
to revisit .flip colony whith^he had left, and to pursue 
that career of glory .upon which he^ad entered. He 
set sail froib fh® bay of padiz pn the 25th of Sep¬ 
tember, and touchinjg again at the' island of Gomera, 
he steered farther towards the south than in his for¬ 
mer voyage. By holding this course, he enjoyed 
more steadily the benefit of the regular winds, which 
reign within the tropics, and was carried towards a 
larger, iduster. of .islands, situafod considerably to the 
east of those he Wd already discovered. On 

' th;^. tweni^^ixth. day after his departure from 
!,• .Grp*n!^,;he made .land.” It was one of the 
Carihbea.:i:)r j[Uearsgrd. Islands, to which he gave the 
name of :Pe8ea^% ,c^, a^ flip impatience of his 
pjsew to.:#^oyei;fCjiDSs^pari; Npw World. After 
t^; he” Marigajante, 

Gi||4tdps!|^ Rico, and 

■ as he ad- 

he found'.to 

llie 




Spaniards deveF 
with such a i%cej[>6i3n, 
daring spirit of &e- ; 'sind 

^ were found reUds df. ffiose horrid th«y 

’ had made upon the cbddies of their eaemie^r’ faieir ia 


Arrire.at But as'Columbus was eager to know the 
&t“' colony which he had planted, and 

to supply it with the necessaries of which he 
supposed it to be in want, he made no stay in any of 
those islands, and preceded directly to Hispaniola.” 
When he arrived off Navidad, the station in which he 
had left the thirty-eight men under the command of 
Arada, he was astonished-that none of them appeared, 
and expected every moment to see therii running with 
transports of joy tO welcome their countrymen. Full 
of solicitude about'iheir safety, and foreboding in his 
mind what had befallen them, he rowed instantly to 
land. All the natives from whom he might have re-' 
ceived information had fled. But the fort which he 
had built was 'entirely demolished, and the tattered 
garments, the broken iarms and utensils scattered about 
it, left no room to doubt concerning the unhappy fate 
of the garrison.” While the Spaniards were shedding 
tears over those sad memorials of their, -fellow-citizens, 
^ fue of a brother of the cazique Guacanahaii arrived, 
whom he From him Columbus received a particular de¬ 
left there. tafl ’of what had happened after his depar¬ 
ture from the island.*’ The frmiifiur ibtercourse of 
the Indians with .the Spaniards tended .gradually to 
diminish the sitp^titious veneration frith which foeir 
first appearmce had inspire that hirapie people. By 
their own Ki^ia|pretion add ill conduct, the l^aniardit 
speedily etfk^lhose favourable unjEfre^ods, and soon 
convinced tlfoiniitiv^, that they had all add 


■■'P.Hertjr, dec. p.'15^JS#' UeneH^dec. U Bh..fi..ei7. lifejdljHpdBiW. 
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iireali»CM«6» aod ps|ni(|^.M ioen-^ soon as die 
fipit^edy -^^estraid &e;;rpresence and autho¬ 

rity of Gdiib^dids imposed «raa wididrawn, the garri- 
sda threw off id! regard for 4^6 officer whom !ie had 
invested with command. Biegardlesa of the prudent * 
instraotions: which he had ^ven dmm^ eyeij man be¬ 
came mdCpehdent, and gratified his; di^iires without 
controL The gold, the women, the provisions of-the 
natives,'Were i^ the pr^ of those licentious oppressors. 
They roamed in small parties over the island, extend¬ 
ing their i^acity and insolence to i^ery corner of 4 . 
Gentle and timid as the pet^Ie were, those unpro¬ 
voked injuries at length exhausted dietr patience, and 
roused ffieir cbuia^., 'The- cazique of Cibao, whose 
country the %aniards 'Chte% infest^,oq account of 
the gold which it i^tained, .sur^sed and cut 
several of 1hem>-wl^e they straggled in as perfect 
security as if their conduct; had l^en altogether inof- 
^fieosive* lie th^- assemhled his subjects, and sur¬ 
rounding the fort, set it du firC. Some of die Spaniards 
were' killed in defending’it^ the rest perished in at- 
temptiiig to make their escape by crossing qn arm of 
the sea. Guace^^ari, whom;. their exactions had 
not alienated ff^^d^’Spanimds,'took arms in their 
tehaff, esidy^ in et^eavouring te protect them^^had re¬ 
ceived aE vround/ by which ^ was still confined.'^ 


Though &is account Was fim firom rmndving 
d«i^ th^ susphlons whi^ ffie SpB^a^s enterteihed 
W^: rtepect ip, the fidelity 'of Guacanahari, 


OdlwnbttS 





their xkfoAigytam. ^ S^acki^ his 


m oleM^ly lh«t> was not a 
kite conduct with 
the advice of 
to seize the 


the death of 
jeets.. He re- 


,*F.'iii;S3^4ee.k'^te;ac. ColuiabM/ 

■,c.4VS0.' 



presented to diem the nec^ss^ of securing the fijemof*- 
ship of some potentate bf ifte coantry, in order # 
facilitate the settlement which they intended^. <wd 
the danger of driving the natives to unite in some 
desperate attempt a^inst them, by such an ill-timed 
and unavailing exercise of rigour. Instead of wasting 
his time in punishing past wrongs, he took precautions 
for preventing any future injuiy. With this view he 
made choice of a situation more healthy and com¬ 
modious than that of Navidad. He traced out the 
plap of a town in a large plain n^ar a spacious bay, 
and obliging every person to put his hand to a work on 
which their common safety depended, the houses and 
ramparts were soon so far advanced by their united 
labour, as to afford them-shelter and security. This 
rising ci^, tlie first that the Buropeans founded in the 
New World, he muned Isabdla, in honour of his pa¬ 
troness the queen o^ CastUe.’ 

DiKODtent carrying on this necessaiy work, Columbus 
only to sustain aU die hardships, and to 

encounter all the difficulties, to which infant co¬ 
lonies are exposed when they settle in an uncultivated 
counby, but he had to contend with what was moK in- 
Btqierable, the laziness, the impatience, and mutinous 
dispositioti of his followers. By (be enervating influ¬ 
ence of a hot dimate, .ffie natural inactivi^ of the 
Spaniards /seemed to increase. Many of them were 
geatiemen, unaccustomed to the fiitigue of bodily la¬ 
bour, and all had engaged in die enterprise with die 
sanguine hopes excited by the splendid and exagge¬ 
rated :description of their counti^hn who retained 
'from the first Voyage, or by the ^^istakmi opinion of 
Columbus,' that (he c<»uiti|r which he had discovmed 
was either tbe.^ipangd of Mamo Polo, or die C^phir,' 
from which Smtenibn ^ported those predbiis cmnmo- 

«life of CpkuBba, c.51. Hemn^ d«c, 1. liS. a «. la.'l 
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extSxiQrainaty riGhlsi 
t;~ instead of that goldetr 

lad' espect^ -to reap wi&i^t toil or 
. . , , , saw^'&atibeir piospectHof wealth 

iw ie^ie as as ^gieertii;^^ &at it could not ' 
l^^i^i|Bed the' efforts of 

chiiherw^^ hopes 

o^^eastcmi^ such‘ di^tl(}n;^£ n^d as bordered on de¬ 
spair, andded to geDer^<4ifcoiitenV Cd- 

laiUbus endeavour tdreidvuiiubr|pinls'by pointing out 
the Ss^ilily of the sbj^''^d :UxhibttiUg 4 be sp!eciinens. 0 f 
gold da%btought'ip;|i 6 in of^^e island: 

Th^ bed not wait for die gradual returns 

whiph tba ^ri^^ ami tW laftCT they de- 

spi^d as s^ty add ideoiUfiSi^^ie&le; JPbe spirit of dis^^ 
a^non j^reaid^ia]^ a fdi^Mj whicK 

inight' have been fettS to Colttmb|^ and the colwiy. 

^^c'^^’fedi* ;randi’aeiSahg Ae ringleaders, 
j^unished sc^e cff Adnii s^t dbers prisoners into Spain, 
%WAer he dispatphed tri^lve of Ae AipS ^igh had 
sowal ias disports,-wiA an earnest request a-rein- 


f(tfcement' and 

. * **«*V^JUV* > 

^ :^«aB?rhae, in <Mder 
inte’Uui - wbioh, ?l^ailc%pig his i^jgie ieisure to broUd 
oVot Aeir diis^pomteMn^ jabuiished tife spirit 
«y; ■' "-of diaeontent, Cbluii' 
dide^ tte iiatetior pat 


orisidns.' 



seveAl etpe:- 

AeodfiBady;^ .Hermit 
i of:i!Aai^ de 

gi^^db^^^Oosi^dum m p^ willb'Ae mam body 
tr^S/! 'Jh ^ aspeditian h^ displayed 
• * •' Aagnifio^^ Aat be 



.cmddOcjii^bit, ib 


of the 


'jJI^/ 0 »fpbedinA oci3ouMff^i^> wiA martial 
a|i^,.awa^ Sody .ofeiieaviBi^ Aat paraded 

Horen, 1. lb. i£«tO« ttii~' 
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soni^mes in the front and sometimas m the rear. As 

appeared in the Nw 
WpM, they were objects of terror no less than of ad- 
njiration to the Indians, who, having no tame animals 
themselves, w^ Unaeqnainted with thatvast accession' 

^ acquired by subjecting them 

to las domi^n.^ to ^tional 

CT^atimes. They imagined that toe horse and the rider 
foS^d one animal, with whole speed they were as- 
to^hed, and whose impetuosily and strength they con¬ 
sidered as irresistiWe. But while Columbus endea- 
vour^ to inspire the natives wito a dread of his power, 
he ^ nj^ neglect the arte of gaining their love and' 

oon^ence. He adhered ^^irlously to the principle 

of integrity and justice iiMdl'his transactions with them, 
and tre^d theih, On every occa8i<ni, not only wi^' hu¬ 
manity, but with ^diligence, . the district of Cibao 
answered toe description given of it by the natives. It 
was mountainous arid uncultivated^ but in every river, 
and brpoh gold was gathered either in dust or in grains^ 
some of which were of considerable size. The Ideians 
had never opened any mintii in search of gold. To 
penetrate into ^ bow^S of toe earto, and to refine the 
rqde ore, were o|^erati(ms,too cooi^licafed and laborious 
for their tolents and industry^ , and they had no such 
higl^Wnlue for gold as t^ut their ingenuity pnd inven- 
% ^tetch in ^ier to 'obtein it* The small 
^ 9 ^ty of precious metal which they poss^ed, 
catoer piched up in toeibedsof toe rivme, or washed 
wsax- ^b^ moimtoins by toe heavy^ram»;toat fall within 
toe tropics. those tfiA fiEnoniaevfa 



mastera." .^ ^q^r/to secctre-tiie cpnunand tius 
valuable prdoi#^ Cttoimbos erec^ to 

which he gave theu^e of St Thomas, by way 


pvicdOi'lib. & p.'9e. A.' 
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eiUe^pon soimepflua unreduloiMfollcmerBy viio would 
aot belieye tiuit tbe couintiy produced gold^ ^ntil they 
M!W it with own eyes, and touched it with their 

v/The account of those promising appearances 
di'Mfibc- of wealth in- the couhtiy of Cihao came very 
s^onahly to comfort the desponding colony, 
eicue. which was BJSected with distresses of various 
kinds. ^The stock of .prpyisioiu which had been brou^t 
from Europe was mostly consumed; what remained was 
so nurnh corrupted; by the heat, and moisture of the dli- 
mate, as to be almost unfit for use; the natives culti¬ 
vated so. small a portion of ground, abd with so little 
skill, that it hardly yidided what was sufficient for then- 
own sub^stehce ; the Spanimrds at Isabella had hitherto 
neither time nor leisure to clear the soil, so as to reap 
any considerable %ii1s of their,,own industiy. On all 
ffiese accounts, they became airaid of perishmg with 
hunger, and w^e reduced already to a scanty allowance. 
At the same time, the dut£a^ predominantin the torrid 
sonej^iand which rage chiefly itt^ose micidtivated coun¬ 
tries, .whme the hand ‘ of industry has hot opened the 
woods, drmned the marshes, and confined the rivers 
within a cdtain channel, b^an to spread among them. 
Alarmed: at the violence end unusual symptomsaf those 
maladies, they exclaimed against Columbus and his 
c^pwk^^n the former vdj^CjWhoi.by their i^len- 
did but decrntfuldescriptidns of Hispaotidia, had allur ed 
titem to qUU Spain fiar: a barbmous. imcultiyated Und, 

by famine, or die of 
'W^RWRdistem^^.'';;;$ilveraI per- 

jdi^Esd m those sedi- 
tite apcstolicel vicar, 
.was Itre*-. 

qitiiied Colunibas to 

fU^tablish subor di n a li o n andtuouju^^ in the c<dony« 

' Boicm, ^ 1. IS, 'Ufe of c. 
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Thr^ts^d promised were alternately employed for ^&is 
purpose; but nQ&io^ <k>ntributed more to soothe the 
maleccwtents, than ihe prospect of finding in the mines 
of Cibao^ such a rich store of treasure as would be a 
recompeBse for all ^eir sufferings, and efiace the me¬ 
mory of former disappointments. 

unwearied endeavours, con- 
n^iri&co- cord and order w^ere sp far restored, that he 
• could venture to leave the island, Columbus 
resolved to pursue his discoveries, that he might be 
dBe to ascertain wh^er those new countries with 
wliich he had opened a communicairion were connected 
with any rpgion of the earth already known, or whe¬ 
ther tiiey were to be considered as a separate portion 
of the globe Wtherto unvisstedr. He appointed his bro¬ 
ther Don DiegOi Wiffi the assistance of a council of ofii- 
cers, to goyem the island iu his absence; and gave the 
command of a body of soldiers to Don Pedro Marga¬ 
rita, with which he was to visit the different parts of the 
island^ and endeavour to establish the authority of the 
Spaniards among the inhabitants. Having left#them 
very partieular instructions with respect to their con¬ 
duct he weighed anchor on the 24th of April, with one 
sh^ and two small barks, und^ his command. Dur¬ 
ing a tedibus yoyiageof foil five months, he had a trial 
of ^most all the numeromt hardships to which persons 
of his profession .are exposed, without making any dis¬ 
cover of importance,' except' the island of Jamaica. 
As he ranged along the southern coast of Cuba,* he 
waS'entangled in a labyrinth formed by an incredible 
number of smull,'islands, to which' he gave the name of^ 
the Queen^s Ghoden. £U'|JpsuidEiiowB^couiTO, amoti^ 
rocks and shdiyes, he was jjrettuded by contrary winds^. 
assaulted w^- foiibus sttnins^ mtd ilarmed '^th 

and Kghtnimgwfaioh is ofttmahsu^’hi- 
cessantlliiPmn the tropics. ' -AtdeUgdi his protisibiis 

» See Nole XIX. 
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fdl «hort'; his cr^w, exhavited ^iiOl fiitigue as well as 
hungery munmired and dn'^iK^edy and were neady to’ 
proceed to fhi tnost desperate extremities against hiiin. 
Beset with danger in such irarions forms, he was obliged 
to keep continual watcb, to observe eir^ occurrence' 
with his own eyes, to issue e^eiy oider, and to super¬ 
intend the execution of it On no occasion was the 
extent of his skill and experience as a navi^tor so 
much tried. - To these the squadron owed its safety. 
But this unreniitted fatigue of body, and intens<^appli- 
cation of mind, overpowering his constitution, though 
naturally vigorous and robust, brought on a feverish 
disorder, which terminated in a lethar^, that deprived 
him of sense Snd memory, and had almost proved fatal 
to his life.^ ^ 

Sgpi. But, on his mtarn to Hispaniola, the sudden 
emotion of joy which he felt upon meeting 
with his brother Bartholomew at Isabella, oc- 
new at casioned such a dow of spirits as contributed 
ZnbcUt. Jo jjjg recovery. It was now thirteen 

years since the two brothers, whom similarity of ta¬ 
lents united in close Midship, had separated from 
each other, and during that long period there had been 
no intercourse v,between them. Bartholomew, after 
finishixg his negotiation in the court of England, had 
set out for Spain by tlie way of Francis. At Paris he 
receive^ uni accbtint of tiie ‘extraordinary discoveries 
which his broths had made in his first voyage, and 
that he was then prepmmg to anbark on a second ex¬ 
pedition. llioai^ ^is natifraHy induced him to pur¬ 
sue Wa. journey dispatch, the admiral 

had:sai^(j^^or b re^hed Spain. 

Fei^^Ufu^ smd tiie respect 

due to tlK neaneitl^lnriiti^ wh^ merit and 

seihrii;^ cooe^udusi 

of Colainbus, c. &9. Uomn, dw* lib. Jl^ c. 19# 14. P. Mui^r# 
dec. p, 94,dec. , . - ' . r- ' 
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kn^w whaiL .cotisolation his presence would nfford to his 
brother, they persuaded him to take th^ command of 
three ships, which: diey had appointed carry provi- 
aiOns tp die colony at lsabdla<* . 

’niein- . He could not have arrived at any juncture 
diw lake Columbus stood morc in need of a friend 
capable of .assistii^ him with his counsels, or of 
dividing with him the cai^ and burden of go¬ 
vernment. For* although the provisions now brought 
from Cbr(^e, afforded a temporary relief to the Spa¬ 
niards from the calamities of famine, the supply was 
not in such quantity as to support them long, and tho 
idland did not hitherto yield what was sufficient for 
their susteiumce. They were tlureatened with another 
danger, still more formidable than the return of scarcity, 
and which demanded more immediate attention. No 
sooner did Columbps leave the isl^and on his voyage of 
discovery, thw the isoldiers nnder Margarita, as if they 
had been aet from discipline and subordination, 
scorned aU restraint Instead of conforming to the 
prudent in^ructious <ff ’Columbus, they disperscRi in 
straggling parties over, the island, lived at discretion 
upon the natives, wasted their provisions, seized their 
women, and treat^ that inoffensive lace with all the 
insolence of milits^ oppresaiosu* 

As long as the Indians had smy prosp^ that their 
sufferings mi^t cpmetor a period by the voluntary de¬ 
parture of Ae^fadera, th^ submiited tn silence, and 
disse^ed. th^ vmpwi teavr i^etcmed lirat 

fheyohe ,:^ould » perBraxkaht ae 1ft was IntoleraUe. 

Spaxuair^. 1^ buUhia surrounded it 

wiih iainiiar|sYr they h«^' in different 

places. "I^yihad and sow. several fields. 

It was apparent that thqr caine itot to visit thecoun- 
try,:iMt to settie in it* Though the number of those 
strangers was incoiwiderabie, the state of cultivation 
. l,nb. a r. fs. ; • P- p. 47. 
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among llufl rude people was so istpei^bcf, aind ib Such 
exact propoit^ to &Air bWacOtUAlMpticHi, flmt it was 
with diSca^^Ky dotdi aSi^ subsistence fo &etr 
neir guests. Their owtr tbode of life was so indolent 
and inactiTe, the wamth of the climate so enenrating^^ 
the constitution of them bodies naturallj so feeble, and 
so unaccustomed to the kborious exertions of industry, 
that they were satisfied with a proportion of food axhaz- 
ingly small. A handful of maize, or aMittie of Ihe in¬ 
sipid bread made of the cassada-root, was sufiliient to 
support mmi, whose strength and spirits were not ex¬ 
hausted by any vigorous efforts either of body or mind. 
The Spaniards, though the most abstemious of all the 
European nations, appeared to thmn excessively vora¬ 
cious. One Spani^ consumed as much as several 
Indians. This keenness of appetite surprised tiiem so 
much, and seemed to be so insatiable, that tiiey sup¬ 
posed the Spaniards had left thmr own country, because 
it did not produce as much as was requisite to gratify 
their immoderate desire of food, and had come among 
them in quest of nourishment.'' Self-preservation 
prompted them to wish for the departure of guests who 
wasted so font their slender stodi of provisions. The 
injuries which they suffered, added to their impatience 
for this evmit They had long expected that the Spa¬ 
niards would retire of their own acom^. They now 
pocehred that, in order to avert tiie destruction with 
which they were forektened, eithor by the Alow con- 
suaoption eX fiuninej, or by the vitdenee of thehr oppres¬ 
sors, it was necessary to ammie coun^ to. attack 
tiiose formidable hmider84|^ anited and drive 
them firmuHtiie setti^enm WWhiefc ^ey had violently 
' t&l/^ponessionr''■ 

-W^wm Sn^rWeie titW mntinlents wh^ universally 
prevatied among &e Indians, when Chduitfoos 
vpiBrned to Indidila. Inflamed , by the -unprovoked 

* Etaien, <> m> a e. 17. 
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outrages of the Spaniards, witii a dagiw of of 
which tiieir gentle balures, formed to av^S^aadsubttut, 
seemed hardly susceptible, they waited e^ ibra signal 
from their leaders to fall upon the colony. Some of 
the caziques had already surpiised and cut off several 
stragglers. The dread of this impending dai^^ united 
the Spaniards, and re-established the authority of Co¬ 
lumbus, as they saw no prospect of safety but in com¬ 
mitting themselves to his prudent guidance. It was 
now nacessary to have recourse to arms, the employment 
of which against the Indians, Columbus had hitherto 
avoided with the greatest solicitude. Unequal as the 
conflict may seem, between the naked inhabitamts of 
the New World, armed widi clubs, sticks hardmied in 
the fire, wooden swords, and arrows pointed with bones 
or flints; and troops, accustomed to the discipline, and 
provided with the instruments of destruction known in 
the European art of war, the situation of Ihe Spaniards 
was far from being exempt from danger; The vast 
superiori^ of the natives in number, compensated mmiy 
defects. A handful of mien was about to encounter a 
whole nation. One advene event, or even any unfore> 
seen delay in determining the frite of the war, might 
prove fatal to the Spaniards. Ccmscious that success 
depended on the vigour and rapidity of his operations, 
Columbus instantly assembled bis forc^. They were 
reduced to a very small number. Diseases, engender¬ 
ed by the warmth and humidity of the country, or oc¬ 
casioned by their own licenflousness, had raged among 
thmn wifli much violence; experience had not yet 
taught them the art eithmr of curing these, or thepre» 
miutions requisite for guarding i^gainst diem; two- 
thirds of the orig^al adventurers were deed, and many 
149 S. those who survived were incapable oi ser- 
vice.' Tlie bodyvAich took the fisM consiited 
only of two hundred -ibot, twenty hmi^, and tami^ 

*iifeorcoiDBe«,c.st.' ' « 
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larg^ dogs; and how strange soever U may seem, to 
mention the/h^ as composing pait of a military foi^, 
they were nei^||ierhaps the least formidable and destruc¬ 
tive of the whole, when aaployed against naked and 
timid Indians. All the caziques of the island, Guaca-' 
nahari exi^pted, who retained an inviolable attachment 
to the Spaniards, were in arms to oppose Columbus, 
with forces amounting, if we may believe the Spanish 
historians, to a hundred thousand men. . Instead of at¬ 
tempting to draw the Spaniards into the fasbiesses of 
the woods and mountains, they were so imprudent as 
to take their station in the Vega Real, the most open 
plain in the country. Columbus did not allow them 
time to perceive their error, or to alter their position. 
He attacked them during the night, when undisciplined 
troops are least capable of acting with union and con¬ 
cert, and obtained an easy and bloodless victory. The 
consternation with which the Indians were filled by the 
noise and havoc made by tiie fire-arms, by the impe^ 
tuous force of the cavalry,, and the fierce onset of the 
dogs, was so great, that &ey threw down their weapons, 
and fled without, attempting resistance. Many were 
slain; more were taken prisoners, and reduced to ser¬ 
vitude ; ” and so thorou^ly were the rest intimidated, 
thiR from that moment' they abandoned themselves to 
despair, relinquishing*all thoughts of contending with 
aggressors whom they deemed invincible. , 

A tax tai- Columbus employedseveral months inmarch- 

^^Aan. through the island, and in subjecting it to 
the Spanish govenunent, without meeting with 
aiqr opposidon. He imposed a tribute upon aU the in- 
haHtanla jdK»re the age of fourteen. Ea^ pmson who 
lived in &o8ef-£stiict8,where gold, was found, was 
. dUiged to pay tpiarter^ as mu<^ gold dust as filled a 
hawk's bdl; from those hi ofhw parts tiie codiitiy, 
.^irenty-five pounds of cotton wiere dmnanded. tliis 

• See Hole XX.- 
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ft *H -^-^htdiiam-m^t^^ -to <ldj>fc>f in prt»- 
cnnd^>th 0 i^NM«MipfM3ed of them, appeared.. 

pam in a tueteM, i^xo^ ^olence/ 

They weii^ ifaiMp^ <tf simh 4l«|iuara^ persevering 
exertionof»a»8t^jWi^l^itltocM#*B»oi» restraint 
upon their rOie^r^t^ they to an ejtpe- 

dient for ohtaJniag <kih‘yeri^c» tvhich 

demonstrates the mcoeis of Utefir. impatience and dp* 
spair. Thsi^ fpnaei .a iibheme of stsMiig those op* 
pressors whoiii vtite^ duPft ai|letnj>t to ^pel; and 
firom tiid. opiaion>>^kh iheytmtoctaiW with re^>eM 
to aMt^Pkrasiaiip^ie. o^ the Spmialtds, &ey eon* 
duded thh eseontioii £ef : <it to he very practicable. 
With this riOw i^y sixqmnded all the opemrions of 
agrienltnre; tiiey sOived mi mteiite, thi^ pttUoi np die 
roots of the manioo <or munada which were planted, 
sad retiring'to .‘dm-^inoSt inacocssihie parts of the 
mountaiaii, ldft4he ateultivated.phsaii to ^eir etiemies; 
'Hiis i^ape^ resolatimi produeed in some degree the 
effitttt.whii^J^ey eapae^ ‘ |%e Spamards wmre.re* 
dikoed to mrirmnaj!^^ I»d di^.«ceived snch seaon* 

aaitt found 

somany PatmmpNis and indns* 

ap.lii ^ coonby* 

wdhoni v<rf 
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Pik^-lipc^tLdifeij ^ m4i 'M ^ 

odm. of 3d. $f€0im¥*W^i^ the 

iiiha]^^|s.:4l^Nipi^4fi^ after/w^NSmipig. 
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should remaia in ifae wb^ aucli a pnrtiql in-^ 

spectQr obeyed hi« >aii'd contivdi^hii 

diction, he'iaidc dili tei^oj«^Do£i^li^g to %> in 
order to laj n ittU^ftorount of< «il ^ .traiHaCtiQn% par^ 
ticularly with respect. 4 a the ^Kdnta au disp be¬ 
tween hua aBd.hie; a!dmsaTies,^^b!^Baare F'^d^^d and 
Isabella, i^,m whose, jnsttice ’discernment he ex- 
1496 ^ «eqttal‘;;aad *' &wmnible decision. 

HeVjConimitted ihe administration of affairs, 
during his absence, to Don Bartholomew-bis brother, 
with the iMe-of. ^Ldelmatedo, or Lieutenantpgovemor; 
By a choice less' fortunate, and which proved the 
source of many calamities to. the%olony,. he appoint¬ 
ed Francis Roldan chief justice, with very extensive 
powers.® 

Belarm In returning to Europe, Columbus held a 
toSj^. diffei^t from that which he had taken 


in his former voyage;' Be steered almost due east from 
Hispaniola, in the parallel of twen^^two degrees of 
latitude; as experience had not yet disooveredthe more 
certain and expeditious- method oC stretching to- the 
north, in mder to fall in with tite Mbth-west wmds. 
By. tins >iU-advised’: choice wlnch^ in the infancy of 
navigatioa between ^ >New. and Old. Wmrlda^ can 
bard^vcbe imputed to tiie>admkel as a defect in naval 

titiU, he infinite 

a'^ipntual withtthf^ tr^de-wtods, wbidk blow 

witiioiti varitttibntfirom . i^^ east ;betwe0i^^ti>e tropics. 
hfotwitiMtaiitoingf^tim iJmost. MMHq>eraltie difficulties of 
such A nhvigatidn^^ perUsted hisi coiBne with his 

u«ud;pntiS9ace had fili|^ai8i^’^’b^)Dindh tittle way 
fiit^ hmd. At 

leltoltinlnacpBeyhnoiif toi.fiul,' 4hw?erew' was re- 
" tomoei-.pf’ bread 

ao- bn^er 

. \ ‘h * 
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Aan ll» meaii^tsailbr. JBti^ eveii In Au ed^ti^Ac 
tress, he retained die;humani^ ‘Whi^ disthtgiiishesliis 
charaetet, and refiuied td cam|d 7 >itli Ae eam^ sKdi* 
citations of hu OreW, vsoine df'virhoBt |[)fapos4d to feed 
upop. ike IntUan jm^nexa wkotn they eartytng 
oVer, and otiidrs insisted to throw tkeid dverboard, hi 
orderlessen'tile cdBsnmf^Q of-their smaU stOek. 
He rei^entkd that' they were human bein|rs, reduced 
by<a common, etdraniiyito the same condition with them¬ 
selves, and entitied to shareah equal fate. His autho¬ 
rity and remonstrances dhunpated those wild idtias su|;^- 
gested by despair. Nor had they time to recur; as he 
came soon witidn sigbtof the coast.of Spain, when all 
their ]Fears and sufferings ended.** ' 

Hi* tecep- Columbus appea;red at court with the modest 
Son there, bat ^ferinined confidence of a man conscious 
not only of Jntegntye W of having performed great 
services, .f'exdinand and Isabella,;, ashanied fff their 
ownfaeility inlendiog too favou^le an ear to frivolous 
or unfounded aociiSatipiis, received.bim with such dis¬ 
tinguished'mades of ra^ct as. covered his- enemies 
with shmae. -Their censures 'and calumnies were nO 
more.beard of at that juncture*” The;gold, the pearls, 
the cottoB, sind other-commodtties cff value which Co¬ 
lumbus produced, seemed folly to refute'what tile male- 
eonteata>had propagated wilb nteiiect-to thn poverty of 
the c onn tr y . By i^ucmg tito todians to obedimice, 
and ia^osing a rngulartaa uj^ntheniylfo }^ secured 
to Spains a'Jatgis aceesMon iaf newt subject^ tod the 
eStablUduneot df a’revetoo tfod: {nOimsed to be consi- 
dtoabler. By tile miuM wliic%-^ had found' out and 
ctamined^ a. sbiiioe^ds^tiil^stiH^^^^ fl^ copiom was 
open«}. - Oreai nnd 'unexped^ to-titose adtonfogea 
were, Gphaabua reprhsented fotoa ool^ as prafodM^ 
foteae aoqinaiti>uns»ez^.as 

discoveries, which Ite stilt meditated, ’>at|d to wihich 

h Henan, See. 1. lib. JH. ct J. lifeefOohail^ e. SS. 
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pemi 


ck)m .o<nii^iieiu!eBi'tA<{e^ldi)i^d'idf aetSettetits, 

wJbichcanl4;ivpuiedri»W4^i^ d»tiiikv ‘ ' 
EwuMd f .Tboix^ X^aa^m ohptiaed^'^i^ g^t ^ci- 
Ji^ aiidC . tbe jFojrd'^f^^ 

ev^ m^ure tiitdjreguk^im tt»t he.p»i^.sed;,his«n> 
dnavoum jnto «k«^^ ao. long 

re^dedr/pa imi8|4nTe Ined d^t!ti^ : p{^raee pf anj. 
men ie8a»J(MmBtomed^’tovCTeoti&t^ to fiiUmooirt 
d^^ultiei* ITItose dela^a mexie ^a^ned patdy ]byv 
tlidft tedic^' i^Hmalfjtyc mH apmt of'lprocraatinatlon, 
iH&^Ui^ <3ii0^3l>aAW^condiiet1bmniie^ and partly 
by ;>&e lni^6»aiii8ted/ rtatdj bnaau^, which was 

dmtnad ex^nse ipf nelhl^ting’^me msmage of 

Fiaadio^nd tod h^beUnV only fson with Margaret of 
Anstria* tod Jotoo^ thebsecond danghtec, with 
llbiUpran^tika^if Aiitosa^. •h'rt must M’ c^j^y im¬ 
puted tQ v#« malidofis arts ^df;Cola^d>oe^a enem 
^toabbed^id; whM^ he met widi upon 

hb ,rto^i i^rdrav^ by hSs {nesenoe^ they gave 
wayi^fbaisomie timeiflo a <c^<&vOurtoo strong for 
th^ to oppose; !,/](ieir topd1y> howei^ was too in- 
vetende tQ|namab.ihag;intotia^ ^ resumad theit 
oppradojft^ 03^ by^dmadsitope of Ptotoca, the mlpts - 
ter^f^ Inc^riffi^^ndm^was' nb^ to .the 

b^di6pim>, df Bad^8,^tfiiii^ fo'puuiy Obstacles 

to proti;^ the {bej^trataiiur for 4S(d«i|a1ms’s mtpeditloD/ 

a b^Pi^lhai^tmld'pioitoe ‘ 

c?^^y/iiyt''alB^ tarb"g%t^;Wii^#sptot before thu;^ 

huia^lf was' <■ 

.< '|hw;^ald|^^a(msii^^s^hip8 oalyj of up gi%d., 
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cwtd nlrat indifferent.{»d^ for. 

roragett. *}ong.<Mr;tdangenKiankvigstknu■ .The voftig»> 

wUcK he .Qow.mediteted iiaa in a. ’ 

^ferent^irom any-he/^d undertaheiD; ^-,^4 hnirae foDy 
persaadiiid tbai the £BrtUe regions ofdpdw lajr to the 
60uth"ieest. of those coontries whichfte lfed ducorered, 
he prop(ned -as tile most certain method finding out 
these, to stand directly south frmn theCanaiy or CapO' 
de Verd islands, until he came under , the equinoc^ai 
lincj and then to stretdi to-the west b^re the foTomK 
able wioa for such a- course,.which blows inraridt 
between the tropics. With this idea he set saH) 
and touched first at the Canaiy, and then atthe 
Cape de Verd islands. Frcnn foe former he dis-^ 
patched three of his sh^s with a sup^y ofpro* 
visions for. foe colony ii) H%)aniola: with foe other 
three, he, continued Mb voyage towaids foe south. No‘ 
reiparlcable occurrence happened until they arrived 
Jidyi 9 . ^ithih .five' d^rrees .of foe line. There th^ 

. were, becfoned^ and at foe same time foe h^'.. 
became so excessive, that'many (rf .their wine Casks 
buret, the liquors in others nonred, and then provisions 
corrupted.!’ The Spaniards^ who had never ventured 
so for to. foe south, w^ afoaid^foat foe ahi{m woedd 
take file, and began to apprehend fo^ rhality of what 
the .ancients had tav^t concerning the destmctive qua^ 
lities.of that torrid reg^' (^ foe.g^che.'i They wm 
relfoved, in .srnne measiue>' from foeir fears, by a sea~ 
soqable.. foil of jnin. • ! This, however,';foongh' so heaVy 
and unfotermitfoig that foe iden« cotdd ihardfy kei^ foe 
dec^ did not greatly upitigafo foe mtenseness of foe 
heat : adafoal, wito wifo^bas Usmd vigilance had 

in person directed every^Cperafom from foe beginning 
of the voyage^. wat> ad. .^afoamfod by fotigue mid 

#ant of sl^, that it, brought on a violeat fit of ^ 
gout, accon^papied i^fo a fover.>«^ foese^l^cuia^ 
ri’.iieur.'d^r.ie.t. 




llie«0Mt>Qf4iose 




plaoea^md had sc^dil|l0<e|^^ Witb^|ieia^(^.«ifif 
resend^ those i^BuqpvEdblhf^ their 44)|>ew«iib<i^d 
manner t>f life; - They* wDo^ei cenwml^nagii^fi^^^ 

^)Mmged\fQrE]iropean>t^. • > lliey sees&ed 
to pqssesB arbettetani&tirtai^iagi sftd greeter cou^^ 
tbtm.Ae inbaMtanta bf tite ishm^. ' 3^ coiintiy‘pfit>- 
doced fouF'^ted animals of sevei^ iinds,'' as w^ov 
a great variety, of fowls and firtiit^' The admiral was 
so much ddighted with its beauty,aad fertility, that 
with the warm enthusiasm .{f a‘discayeter,^he imagined 
it to be the Paradise described in Scripture, whidi tte 
Almighty chose for the residence d mans, while he re- 
tained innocence that rendered him worthy of such a 
habitation.* Thus Columbus had the glory not only d 
discovering to mankind themcutmice of a New World, 
but madeconsiderable progrera towards a perfect know¬ 
ledge of it; and was &e first man wbo oondTmted die 
Spaniards to diat vast ^ntinent. whkh hasvbeen, the 
chief seat of thtnr empire, and the sioiuee of their trear 
sures in this quarter d the g^obe. T^ rimttmed con¬ 
dition of his ships, scarcity of proviuons, his own'inr 
finnities, togediev withthe impatienehof his crew, pre¬ 
vented him horn pursuing his discos^eas^ &rther, 
and made it necessary to bear jsway fiw Hispatbidla: 
In his way thidier he discovered the islasads .pf Cnba- 
gna at^ Margarita, whidi afterward becaaoe temaik- 
ahle 'for their pearl-fishoy. Whmi &e arrived 
at Hiqpauida, he was wasted t6;{im extceme 
degree yrith fotigw and sidmest; hut fomid foe aSaira 
of foe cdoay in aueh -a sitnatton, as afiforded hhn no 
prospect of edjoying that lepaae wtiidihft stood »> 
mudb in need. 

Many levriurifos !iad= happened' in ftiat 
country durii^ his absw^ flistWc^ter. foe- 

'Himm.dee. 1 . rib.iii.c. S—ft. Ufa of Cutairim* ,c. 6S—7a 
•Hencn,<l«6|.|ib.iii> «•'«!> <!>—» ■ , SlwMon m. 



of laad Ivd the^ 

of lofig tl»e,toost* 

^Omii^d^ralblo 

die seat ofthiosoj^ieaf&^Ooorts iisfhe ^enish doffit^pnj^ 
tba«. i «o(^ acf ‘^; Sji&oicitds Were estebliidie^.' 
<&» nemub^emeni^ th» n<delihtado, tlat they mt^t 
neither ]tmgt|ivh in Ihi^oie to fonp 


new) 

his broilWir had not 3rtetTUiited! br’ feducOd to obediW^beo, 
As the |>eople-were 'hniable’fo resist, they submit^ 
every where to the tribute whioh hO ithpOsed. ^utth'ey. 
span fotOid dm'burden to be'so Intolerable, that, over¬ 
awed as they by the superior power of their op¬ 
pressors, they toObamis agahisithetn.'^ Those insurrec¬ 
tions, however, were not fOrtnidable. A conflict with 
taatid' and nak^’ Indians ^as neither dadgetous npr of 
doubtfld issue. 


MaSivef But^lwlale die adelantadb was ienaployed 
against dietn in die field^v nt^dhjr of an. aspect 
fiur!^move alaidiiag, br<^W out the Spaniards. 

Tlps^aiagileader/of it wtkS-FAd whom Co-' 

ludtbtM'vhad pkc^ in a sUtdlni' which required him to 
W-dmguard^ibf ordisr add tranqttittity in the colony; 
A turbal^ 'and' inomiSidMate'dhibidon 'preeipi<at|(l' 
him info. diis vdea^Mle.ineasmil^ so iUnbetiofoii^hiS 
raiflc. • employed to'a^noe 

hi8;>eaQ!nti7itt«i, 'and’IH-fodaded. • He 

aeeaseAGoliHflias.tfod^his' two bfo^^ Of aifoginee 
apd seaeite^ifo fMitended^^^ auiifedMeiStablisih- 

ing-m hsmefideai^^ in the ooutttry f he tsbted 

oifpart of the t^^ani- 

, aids hybihD)gfoilfodfafli|gpie, diet dMynnghtnfoifo 
reduce xofoainder to Jiu^^tion ; he^re]^P|sente4it 






unworthy of CastU^ms^ to renwiii JbC'jfamae and poif; 
give slaves of tibree Genoese Ai men have 

always a proprasity ta impute i the- hwdships of wlik^ 
they feel the pfes^|||e, ;to tl^tnusocnidBCt of.their rulaM ; 
^ every nation.viei^ with a jeah>us*eye the|> 0 '^er and 
exaltation of foreigners, Rcddan’s insmuations 'made a 
deep impression .on-his countrymen* His character 
and rank added weight-.to- them. A. considerable 
numbei", of the Spaniards^ jnado choice of bua- as tbeit 
leatderi t^dy taking arms agtdmt the e4eIantado and 
bis brother> seized die, king’s magaabe of provision^! 
and endeavoured to surpHse .the fort at St Dominj^ 
This was preserved by the vigilance and courage of 
Eton Dt^|o Columbus.. ,^Tbe mutineers were oblige 
to retire to the province of Xai:agua, where they con¬ 
tinued not only to.disclaim the adelantado’s author!^ 
themselves, but excited the Indiana to throw off the 
yoke.* ■ ‘ • 

• Such was the. distracted state of the colcmy when 
Columbus landed at St. Domingo. He was airtxmished 
to find that- the three ships which he had dispatched 
from the CanarioB wej^ not yet arrived. By the un¬ 
skilfulness of the pilote, and,the violence of currents, 
they had,been carried a hundredr and sixty miles to the 
west of St. D<»ningo, ani£ forced to take idtelt» in a 
harbour of the province of Xaragua, wh^)Roldan‘and 
his aedidous foIlo^e|feJieze < c^toned. Roldan care¬ 
fully concealed fra^imjK|eommandem of the ships his 
insurrection,sgaij^t olp^kdantado, and employing bis 
utmo8t>nddrMs to, gmm tlmir..confidence, persuaded 
them tO vS^.on diore a coiuMdAblerpart -of the new 
settlerf.whom they brought over, that^dtey-^l^ht pecK. 
ceed by^and to.St.-Domingo-.>' It required b^ few-aiv 
g^ipentato prevail with those mento eipouie hiseauasL 
Utey wme thq^efuse of the jails of^SpamrftewliAin 

• HflfKrftv dec* 1* IHifc HI* c. sS— of CoHfnilNMt o* Td-^flTT* ICieni^ra# 
e. tS. P* MortjTf p. 7t« 
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most of Im demanda iii fadudf ctf 

tisfied their avarice, gi«dBaIl^ in#i«ilJieiit 

bloodshed, but a^ alxkj^f 

solved tiiis dai^Bi^tB (iombioaiaqa, lahidt threatmed 
the col(m|)r Widti attmand restored ti^e a|%»^|>panee of 
order/regulargdvenuoent, and truiquIH^*^ 

^ JDu' consequence of this agreeuieid with die 
mode oT mututoers, lands were allotted-thenr in differmt 
etmbu*. parts of th% islfind, and the Indians settled in 
eadi distnct were appointed to cq^tvate a der- 
tain portion of ground fear the use of those new masters, 
. The p«^nnan<^ of this, work was sulistttated in 

place of the tribute fi^nneiiy imposed; and how 
necessarjilttoeTer such a regulation migld be in a sidkfy 
and feeble colony, it mtrodneed among the Spaniards 
the JlepartimentM, or distributions of Indians eirtablidi- 
ed by Aem in all t^irsetdements, which brought num¬ 
berless calamities upon that unhappy people, and sub¬ 
jected them to the most grievous oppresskm.* This 
was not the only bad e^t of the insurrection in 
Hispaniola; it {Hrevented Columbus from ptosecutii^ 
his discoveries on the oemtinent, as self-presenradon 
obliged him to person his brother the 

Bdehmtftdo, and ,t^|bilters whom he intemled to have 
^Wpl^ted in thaet ser^^ 4^ aeon m his is&drs would 
permit, he sent ^me of^ ririps to Spain Wkh a jour¬ 
nal of the voyage vriiiidi imlHid made, a doBetiptkm of 
the tttfw countries iriiHi|t''he had .diseoytared, noharl.<^ 
the coast ahmg which lb had .laded/a«d specim^ of 
die gold, the pearls, and od^Mmnu^^ ndualde pro¬ 
ductions which he hed.afa{ahred tipfliiridng with the 
natives. At the mme thnc^lia 

neeiB not havii^ iSmmflbo eoldny bto sw^, 

vi<dent convulshfiiis m^thraMied itei$saoli^iE»^ biri-oC 


■“"“■'-H’te-fe'J-.iS.rui, 
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haywf obairdcted ev&cy ttttemp^l^i^rBrdB' disd^Heiy and 
unprovenwt, .'Pqpr4^|^ld rebellion against 

jMteiff BUfKedfws, ^^bnd ^proposed dbvel^ regulations for 
die,belterj;pvEmment o^t^e ieland^^iUr'Wbiras the ex- 
tiaedo^JIIP^luiVnilditibi]^ ^pVit, wlmh, tho\^h sup-* 
presseol^resentyniightrBobn burst ov^lrij^ additional 
rage.. Roldan and bis '^assgieiates did &<» neglect to 
conv^ t0(Sp8dn,'Vbyi the same Bhi^> an apology for 
their oifmvcondiicl^ tc^therwith their recriminations 
ujK»n the adtniral and hia.bro^ers. Unfortmuiteiy for 
tiie hpnoilr of 3pain) and th|^ happiness bf Columbus, 
* the Jatter'gained mdit credit iji^ the cg\^0t0f Ferdinand 
apd^sabelia, and produced unexpected effects.^ 

But, previous to the relating of these,' it is 
OMwto proper to take a view of some evflts^ which 
merit attention, both on account of 4l»^r own 
io^rtance, and their connexion with tjje his- 
Hprb. toty of the New World. .y-While Columbus was 

engaged in his successive , voyages to the west, dte spi¬ 
rit of discovery did npt .lapguisb in Portugal, the king¬ 
dom where it. first acquired vigour, and^became enter- 
piising. Self-condemnatiou and neglect were not the 
oni^, sentiments.^ which the success of Columbus, and 
reflection upon their own impnadenee in rejecting his 
l^e rise among ^th^ese. They ex- 
citi^:a<get»^ emulation to spitpa^'.his performances, 
andiaP>: 4 rdent desire to make some Kparation to their 
fibimtr7.fi3rtheir JBam error, ^ith this view, Emanuel, 
who inherited thjiii^teiprising genius of his predeces- 
sp^iP^i^ted iu their grmd scheme of opening a pas- 
sqgf Indies hy ^e Cape of Good Hope, 

^^;iQaii^.a)^r ,hif. m^cession tq tiie throne, equipped a 
eqnadrmilpr ;^at important voyage. He gave the com- 
meml j to yasop de Gema, a man of noble birth, 
■pppsewed qf viit^ prudence end cofirage, equq^ to 
‘ statiem Ihe sqi^ron, like all ^ose fitted out for 

•> naMn,jte..l.m!.:|tt. «bl4k ntuMh. ai^. Nor. Oik. Bb. i. 
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discovei^'in the irrfilncy of navigation, was extrenTely 
feeble, consisthig only ^ three vessels, of neither bur¬ 
den nor force adequate to the service. As the Euroi 
peans were at that time little acquainted with the course 
bf the toade-winds and periodical monsoons, which 
render navigatibn in the Atlantic ocean, as well as in 
the sea that separates Afriea from India, at some seasons 
easy, and at others not only dangerous, but almost im¬ 
practicable, the time chosen for Gama’s departure was 
the most improper during the whole year. He 
set sail from Lisbpn on the 9th of July, and 
standing towards the south, had to struggle for four 
months with contrary winds, bcfbre he could reach the 
Cape of Good Hope. Here their violence be- 

Nov. 20. ^ It- . 1 1 

gan to abate; and during an interval oi calm 
weather, Gama doubled that formidable promontory, 
which had so long been the boundary of navigation, 
and directed his course towards the north-east, along 
the African coast. He toucln^d at several ports; and 
after various adventures, which the Portuguese histo¬ 
rians relate with high but just encomiums upon his 
conduct and intrepidity, he came to anchor before the 
citj"- of Melinda. Throughout all the vast countries 
which extend along the coast of Africa, from the river 
Senegal to the confines of Zanguebar, the Portuguese 
had found a race of men rude and uncultivated, strangers 
to letters, to arts and commerce, and differing from the 
inhabitants of Europe, no less in their features ai.d com¬ 
plexion than in their manners and institutions. As they 
advanced from this, they observed, to their inexpressi¬ 
ble joy, that the human form gradually altered and im¬ 
proved; the Asiatic features began to predominate, 
marks of civilization appeared, letters were known, the 
Mahometan reljgion was established, and a commerce, 
far from being inconsiderable, was carried on. At that 
time several vessels from India were in the port of 
Melinda. Gama now pursued his voyage with almost 
roL'f VI. M 
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absolute certainty of success, and, under the conduct of 
a Mahometan pilot, arrived at,Calecut, upon the coast 
of Malabar, on the 22d of May, 1498. What he be¬ 
held of the wealth, the popnlousness, the cultivation, 
the industiy, and arts of th^ highly-civilized country; 
far surpassed any idea that he had formed, from the 
imperfect accounts which the Europeans had hitherto 
received of it. But as he possessed neither sufficient 
force to attempt a settlement, nor proper commodities 
with which he could carry on commerce of any conse¬ 
quence, he hastened back to Portugal, with an account 
of his success in performing a voyage, the longest, as well 
as most difficult, that Had ever been made, since the first 
invention of navigation. He landed at Lisbon on the 
14th of September, 1499, two years two months and 
five days from the time he left that port.'’ 

Thus, during the course of the fifteenth century, 
mankind made greater progress in exploring the state 
of the habitable globe, than in all the ages which had 
elapsed previous to that period. The spirit of disco¬ 
very, feeble at first and cautious, moved within a very 
narrow sphere, and made its efforts with hesitation and 
timidity. Encouraged by success, it became adven¬ 
turous, and boldly extended its operations. In the 
course of its progression, it continued to acquire vigour, 
and advanced at length with a rapidity and force which 
burst through all the limits within which ignorance and 
fear had hitherto circumscribed the activity of the hu¬ 
man race. Almost fifty years were employed by the 
Portuguese in creeping along the coast of Africa from 
Cape Non to Cape de Verd, the latter of which lies 
only twelve degrees to the south of the former. In less 
than thirty years they ventured beyond the equinoctial 
line into another hemisphere, and penetrated to the 
southern extremity of Africa, at the distance of forty- 
nine degrees from Cape de Verd. . During the last 

* lUmono, Tol. 1. 119. D. 
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seren years of the century, a New World was disco* 
vered in the west, not inferior in extent to all the parts 
of the earth with which mankind were at th^t time ac¬ 
quainted. In the east, unknown seas and countries 
•were found out, and a communication, long desired, 
but hitherto concealed, was opened between Europe 
and the opulent regions of India. In comparison with 
events so wonderful and unexpected, all that had hi¬ 
therto been deemed great or splendid faded away and 
disappeared. Vast objects now presented themselves. 
The human mind, roused and interested by the prospect, 
engaged with ardour in pursuit of them, and exerted its 
active powers in a new direction. 

Disco- This spirit of enterprise, though but newly 
omIIi awakened in Spain, began soon to operate ex- 
pm'a'Ir’aii- tensively. All the attempts tow'ards discovery 
venturers, made ill that kingdom had hitherto been car¬ 
ried on by Columbus alone, ujul at the expt*nsc of the 
sovereign, lint now private adventurers, allured by 
the magnificent descriptions lie gave of the regions 
which he had visited, as well as by the sjieeimens of 
their wealth which he produced, offen-d to fit out squa¬ 
drons at their own risk, and to go in quest of new coun¬ 
tries. Hie Spanish court, whose scant}’ revenues were 
exhausted by the charge of its expeditions to the New 
World, which, though they opened alluring prospects 
of future benefit, yielded a very sparing return of pre¬ 
sent profit, was extremely willing to devolve the burden 
of discovery upon its subjects. It seized with joy an 
opportunity of rendering the avarice, the ingenuity, and 
efforts of projectors, instrumental in promoting de.«>igpis 
of certain advantage to the public, though of doubtful 
O eda the with rcspect to themselves. One of the 

fir.1t of first propositions of this kind was made by 
these. Alonso de Ojeda, a gallant and active officer, 
who had accompanied Columbus in his .second voyag^. 
His rank and character procured him such credit with 
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the merchants of Seville, that they undertook to equip 
four ships, provided he could obtain the royal licence, 
authorizing the voyage. The powerfol patronage of 
the bishop' of Badajos easily secured success in a suit 
so agreeable to the court. Without consulting Colum-- 
bus, or regarding the rights and jurisdiction which he 
had acquired by the capitulation in 1492, Ojeda was 
permitted to set out for the New World. In order to 
direct his course, the bishop communicated to him the 
admiral’s journal of his last voyage, and his charts of 
the countries which he had discovered. Ojeda 
struck out into no new path of navigation, but 
adhering servilely to the route which Columbus had 
taken, arrived on the coast of Paria. He traded with 
the natives, and standing to the west, proceeded as far 
as Cape de Vela, and ranged along a considerable ex¬ 
tent of coast beyond that on which Columbus had 
touched. Having thus ascertained the opinion 

Octobet. ^ 

of Columbus, that this country was a part of the 
continent, Ojeda returned by way of Hispaniola to 
Spain, with some reputation as a discoverer, but with 
little benefit to those who had raised the funds for the 
expedition.' 

Is accum- Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine gentleman, 
Xmeri'go^^ accompanied Ojeda in this voyage. In what 
Vcpucci. station he served, is uncertain; but as he w'as 
an experienced sailor, and eminently skilful in all the 
sciences subservient to navigation, he seems to have 
acquired such authority among his companions, that 
they willingly allowed him to have a chief share in 
directing their operations during the voyage. Soon 
after his return, he transmitted an account of his adven¬ 
tures and discoveries to one of his countrymen; and 
labouring with the vanity of a traveller to magnify his 
own exploits, he had the address and confidence to 
frame his narrative, so as to make it appear that he had 

' Hctrara, dec. 1. lib. it. c. 1. 2, 
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the glory of having first discovered the continent in the 
New World. Amerigo's account^was drawn up not 
only with art, but with some elegance. It contained 
an amusing history of his voyage, and judicious obscr- 
’ vations upon the natural productions, the inhabitants, 
and the customs of the countries which he had visited. 
As it was the first description of any part of the New 
World that was published, a performance so well cal¬ 
culated to gratify the passion of mankind for what is 
new and marvellous, circulated rapidly, and was read 
From admiration. The country of which Ame- 

whoni ihc rigo was supposed to be the discov(;rer, came 
America i» gradually to be called by his name. The ea- 
fiirNcw price of mankind, often as unaccountable ns 
World, unjust, has perpetuated this error, liy the uni¬ 
versal consent of nations, A-mkhica is the name be¬ 
stowed on this new cpiarter of the globe. The bold pre¬ 
tensions of a fortunate impostor have robbed the disco¬ 
verer of the New World of a distinction which belonged 
him. The name of Amerigo has sui)])lantcd that of 
Columbus ; and mankind may regret an act of injustice, 
which, having received the sanction of time, it is now 
too late to redress.'* 

During the same year, another voyage of dis- 
of^Alouso covery was undertaken. Columbus not only 
introduced the spirit of naval enterprise into 
Spain, but all the first adventurers who distingui.shed 
themselves in this new career, were formed by his in¬ 
structions, and acquired in his voyages the skill and in¬ 
formation which qualified them to imitate his c.xample. 
Alonso Nigno, who had served under the. admiral in his 
last expedition, fitted out a single ship, in conjunction 
with Christopher Guerra, a merchant of Seville, and 
sailed to the coast of Paria. I'lii-s voyage seems to have 
been conducted w'ith greater attention to private emo¬ 
lument, than to any general or national object. Nigno 

^ Scr Note XXIi. 
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and Guerra made no discoveries of any importance; 
but '^iey brought home such a return of gold and pearls, 
as inflamed their countrymen with the desire of engag¬ 
ing in similar adventures.* 

1500 . Soon after, Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one of the' 
oTvin- admiral’s companions in his first voyage, sailed 
rent Yanr* from Palos with four ships. He stood boldly 
towards the south, and was the first Spaniard 
who ventured to cross the equinoctial line; but he seems 
to have landed on no part of the coast beyond the 
mouth of the Maragnon, or river of the Amazons. All 
these navigators adopted the erroneous theory of Co¬ 
lumbus, and believed that the countries which they had 
discovered were part of the vast continent of India.^ 

The Portii- During the last year of the fifteenth century, 
coTiT Hr*- that fertile district of America, on the confines 
of which Pinzon had stopped short, was more 
fully discovered. The successful voyage of Gama to 
the East Indies having encouraged the king of Portu¬ 
gal to fit out a fleet so powerful, as not only to carry on 
trade, but to attempt conquest, he gave the command 
of it to Pedro Alvarez Cabral. In order to avoid the 
coast of Africa, where he was certain of meeting with 
variable breezes, or frequent calms, which might retard 
his voyage, Cabral stood out to sea, and kept so far to 
the west, that, to his surprise, he found himself upon 
the shore of an unknown country, in the tenth degree 
beyond the line. He imagined, at first, that it was 
some island in the Atlantic ocean, hitherto unobserved; 
but, proceeding along its coast for several days, he was 
led gradually to believe, that a country so extensive 
formed a part of some great continent. This latter 
opinion was well founded. The country with which he 
fell in belongs to that province in South America, now 
known by the name of Brasil. He landed; and having 

' P. Martyr, dec. p. 87. Herrera, dec. 1. lib, iv. c. 5 

' Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ir. c. 6 . P. Martyr, dec. p. 9.*». 
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formed a very high idea of the fertility of the soil, and 
agreeableness of the climate, he took possession it 
for the crown of Portugal, and dispatched a ship to 
Lisbon with an account of this event, wliich i;!! 

'to be no less important than it was unexpected.' I >■ 
lumbus’s discovery of the New World was the elk»rt ol 
an active genius, enlightened by science, guided by 
experience, and acting upon a regular plan, executed 
with no ]e.ss courage than ])erscvcrance. Put frtun this 
adventure ol’ the Portugue.se, it appears lliat chance 
might have accomplished tliat gi-eat design wliich it is 
now the pride of human reason to liave formed and 
perfected, Jf the sagacity of Columbus had not con¬ 
ducted mankind to America, Cabral, by a fortunate ac¬ 
cident, might have led them, a few years later, to the 
knowledge of that extensive continent.® 

Maciiiim- While the Spaniards and Portuguese, by 
against tho.se successive voyages, were daily acejuiring 
niore enlarged ideas of the extent and tipulcuce 
of that (piarter of the globe which Columbus had made 
known to them, he himsell’, lar from enjoying the 
tranquillity and honours with which his services should 
have been recojn])ensed, was struggling with every 
distress in which the envy and malcv<ilencc of the peo¬ 
ple under his command, or the ingratiiudc of the court 
which he served, could involve him. Though the pa- 
ciheation with Roldan broke the union and weakened 
the force of the mutineers, it did not extirpate the seeds 
of discord out of the island. Several of the malccon- 
tents continued in arms, refusing to submit to the ad¬ 
miral. He and his brothers were obliged to take the 
field alternately, in order to check their incursions, or 
to punish their crimes. The perpetual occupation and 
disquiet which this created, prevented him from giving 
due attention to the dangerous machinations of his 
enemies in the court of Spain. A good number of 

^ITerreni, dec. 1. lib. ir. c. 7. ■ Ibid. dec. 1« lib. vii. c. 5. 
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such as were most dissatisfied with his administration, 
had enfbraced the opportunity of returning to Europe 
with the ships which he dispatched from St. Domingo. 
The final disappointment of all their hopes inflamed 
the rage of these unfortunate adventurers against Co¬ 
lumbus to the utmost pitch. Their poverty and dis¬ 
tress, by exciting compassion, rendered their accusa¬ 
tions credible, and their complaints interesting. They 
teased Ferdinand and Isabella incessantly with memo¬ 
rials, containing, the detail of their own grievances, and 
the articles of their charge against Columbus. When¬ 
ever either the king or queen appeared in public, they 
surrounded them in a tumultuary manner, insisting with 
importunate clamours for the payment of the arrears 
due to them, and demanding vengeance upon the au¬ 
thor of their sufferings. They insulted the admiral’s 
sons wherever they met them, reproaching them as the 
offspring of the 'projector, whose fatal curiosity had 
discovered those pernicious regions which drained 
Spain of its wealth, and would prove the grave of its 
people. These avowed endeavours of the malecontents 
from America to ruin CoKimbus, were seconded by the 
secret, but more dangerous insinuations of that party 
among the courtiers, which had always thwarted his 
schemes, and envied his success and credit.*’ 

Xhei, ta- Ferdinand was disposed to listen, not only 
with a willing, but with a partial ear to these 
•AdiM- accusations. Notwithstanding the flattering ac¬ 
counts which Columbus had given of the riches 
of America, the remittances from it had hitherto been 
so scanty, that they fell far short of defraying the ex¬ 
pense of the armaments fitted out. The glory of the 
discovery, together with the prospect of remote com¬ 
mercial advantages, was all that Spain had yet received 
in return for the efforts which she had made. But time 
had already diminished the first sensations of joy which 

^ L>fc of Culuiubusi c. 86. 
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the discovery of a new world occasioned, and fame 
alone was not an object to satisfy the cold interested 
mind of Ferdinand. The nature of commerce was then 
so little understood, that where immediate gain was 
’not acquired, the hope of distant benefit, or of slow and 
moderate returns, was totally disregarded. Ferdinand 
considered Spain, on this account, as having lost by 
the enterprise of Columbus, and imputed it to his mis¬ 
conduct and incapacity for government, that a country 
abounding in gold had yielded nothing of value to its 
conquerors. Even Isabella, who from the I’avourable 
opinion which she entertained of Columbus, had uni¬ 
formly protected him, was shaken at length by tlie 
number and boldness of his accusers, and began to sus¬ 
pect that a disaffection so general must have been occa¬ 
sioned by real grievances, whieh called for redress. 
The bishop of Badajos, with his usual animosity 
against Columbus, encouraged these suspicions and 
confirmed tliem. 

As soon as the queen began to give way to the 
feels of torrent of calumny, a resolution fatal to Colum- 
bus was taken. Francis d<^ Bovadilla, a knight 
of Calatrava, was appointed to repair to Hispaniola, 
with full powers to inquire into the conduct of Colum¬ 
bus, and, if he should find the charge of mal-adminis- 
tration proved, to supersede him, and assume the go¬ 
vernment of the island. It was impossible to escape 
condemnation, when this preposterous commission 
made it the interest of the judge to pronounce the 
person whom he was sent to try, guilty. Though Co¬ 
lumbus had now composed all the dissensions in the 
island; though he had brought both Spaniards and 
Indians to submitpeaceably tohis government; though 
he had made such effectual provision for working the 
mines, and cultivating the country, as would have se¬ 
cured a considerable revenue to the king, as well as 
large profits to individuals, Bovadilla,.without deign- 
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ing to attend to nature or merit of those services, 
discovered from the moment that he kmded in Hispa¬ 
niola, a determined purpose of treating him as a crimi¬ 
nal. He took -possession of the admiral’s house in St. 
Domingo, from which its master happened at that time 
to be absent, and seized his effects, as if his guilt had 
been already fully proved; he rendered himself master 
of the fort and of the king’s stores by violence; he re¬ 
quired all persons to acknowledge him as supreme go¬ 
vernor; he set at liberty the prisoners confined by the 
admiral, and summoned him to appear before his tri¬ 
bunal, in order to answer for his conduct; transmitting 
to him, together with the summons, a copy of the royal 
mandate, by which Columbus was enjoined to yield 
implicit obedience to his commands. 

Columbus Columbus, though deeply affected with the 
sent in ^ ingratitude and injustice of Ferdinand and Isa- 
Spain. bella, did not hesitate a moment about his own 
October. (.Q^duct. He Submitted to the will of his sove¬ 
reigns with a respectful silence, and repaired directly 
to the cobxrt of that violent and partial judge whom they 
had authorized to try him. Bovadilla, withdut admitting 
him into his presence, ordered him instantly to be ar¬ 
rested, to be loaded with chains, and hurried on board 
a ship. Even under this humiliating reverse of fortune,, 
the firmness of mind which distinguishes the character 
of Columbus did not forsake him. Conscious of his 
own integrity, and solacing himself with reflecting upon 
the great things which he had achieved, he endured 
this insult offered to his character, not only with com¬ 
posure, but with dignity. Nor had he the consolation 
o^iympathy to mitigate his sufferings. Bovadilla had 
already rendered himself so extremely popular, by 
granting various immunities to the colony, by liberal 
, donations of Indians to all who applied for them, and 
by relaxing the reins of discipline and government, that 
the Spaniards, who were mostly adventurers, whom 
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their indigence or crimes had compelled to abandon 
their native countiy, expressed the most indecent satis* 
faction with the disgrace and imprisonment of Colum¬ 
bus. They flattered themselves, that now they .should 
' enjoy an uncontrolled liberty more suitable to their 
disposition and former habits of life. Among persons 
thus prepared to censure the proceedings, and to as¬ 
perse the character of Columbus, Bovadilla collected 
materials for a charge against him. All accusations, 
the most improbable, as well as inconsistent, were re¬ 
ceived. No informer, however infamous, was rejected. 
The result of this inquest, no less indecent than par¬ 
tial, he transmitted to Spain. At the same time, he 
ordered Columbus, with his two brothers, to be carried 
thither in fetters; and, adding cruelty to insult, he con¬ 
fined them in different ships, and excluded them from 
the comfort of that friendly intercourse which might 
have soothed their common distress. But while the 
Spaniards in Hispaniola viewed the arbitrary and inso¬ 
lent proceedings of Bovadilla with a general apj>roba- 
tion, which reflects dishonour upon their name and 
country, one man still retained a proper sen.so of the 
great actions which Columbus had performed, and was 
touched with the sentiments of veneration and pity due 
to his rank, his age, and his merit. y\lonzo de Valejo, 
the captain of the vessel on board which the admiral 
was confined, as soon as he was clear of the island, ap¬ 
proached his prisoner with great respect, and oftcred 
to release him from the fetters with which he was un¬ 
justly loaded. “ No,” replied Columbus, with a gene¬ 
rous indignation, “ I wear these irons in consequence 
of an order from my soverei^s. They sliall find me 
as obedient to this as to their other injunctions. By 
their command I have been confined, and their com¬ 
mand alone shall set me at liberty. 

• Life of Colnmfeu, e. 86. Heneri, dec. 1. lib. i». c. 6—11. Owner* Hkt. 
c. S3. Oeiedo, lib. iii. e. 6. 
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set’iui' Fortunately, the voyage to Spain was ex- 
berijr, but tpeihely short. As soon as'Ferdinand and Isa- 
rf »p”u- were informed that Columbus was brought 

ibonty. home a prisoner, and in chains, they perceived 
at once what universal astonishment this- event must' 
occasion, and what an impression to their disadvantage 
it must make. All Europe, they foresaw, would be 
filled with indignation at this ungenerous requital of a 
man who had performed actions worthy of the highest 
recompense, and would exclaim against the injustice 
of the nation, to which he had been such an eminent 
benefactor, as well as against the ingratitude of the 
princes whose reign he had rendered illustrious 
Ashamed of their own conduct, and eager not only to 
make some reparation for this injury, but to efface the 
stain which it might fix upon their character, they in- 
jy stantly issued orders to set Columbus at liberty, 
invited him to court, and remitted money to en¬ 
able him to appear there in a manner suitable to his rank. 
When he entered the royal presence, Columbus threw 
himself at the feet of his sovereigns. He remained for 
some time silent; the various passions which agitated 
his mind suppressing his power of utterance. At length 
he recovered himself, and vindicated his conduct in a 
long discourse, producing the most satisfying proofs of 
his own integrity as well as good intention, and evi¬ 
dence, no less clear, of the malevolence of his enemies, 
who, not satisfied with having ruined his fortune, la¬ 
boured to deprive him of what alone was now left, his 
honour and his fame. Ferdinand received him with 
decent civility, and Isabella with tenderness and re¬ 
spect. They both expressed their sorrow for what had 
happened, disavowed their knowledge of it, and joined 
in promising^him protection aii4 future favour. But 
tltough they instantly degradedBovadilla, in order to 
remove from themselves any suspicion of having autho- 
Hsmd -his violent proceedings, they did not restoje to 
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Columbus his jurisdiction and privileges as viceroy of 
those countries which he had discovered. Though 
willing to appear the avengers of Columbus's wrongs, 
that illiberal jealousy which prompted them to invest 
•Bovadilla with such authority as put it in his power to 
treat the admiral with indignity still subsisted. They 
were afraid to trust a man to whom they had been so 
highly indebted, and retaining him at court under va¬ 
rious pretexts, they appointed Nicholas dc Ovando^ a 
knight of the military order of Alcantara, governor of 
Hispaniola.^ 

Columbus was dcepl}'^ affected with this new injury, 
whieh came from hands that seemed to be employt'd in 
making reparation for his past sufl’erings. The sensi¬ 
bility with which great minds feel every thing that im¬ 
plies any suspicion of their integrity, or that wears the 
aspect of an affront, is exquisite. Columbus had ex¬ 
perienced both from the Spaniards; and their unge¬ 
nerous conduct exasperated him to such a degree, that 
he could no longer conceal the sentiments which it <;x- 
cited. Wherever he went he carried about with him, 
as a memorial of their ingratitude, those fetters with 
which he had been loaded. They were constantly hung 
up in his chamber, and he gave orders, that when he 
died they should be buried in his grave.' 

Meanwhile, the spirit of discovery, not- 
Progress of withstanding the severe check which it had 
discovery. t}jg ungcncrous treatment of the 

man who first excited it in Spain, continued active and 
January vigorous. Roderigo de Bastidas, a person of 
distinction, fitted out two ships in copartnery 
with John de la Cosa, who having served und<;r the 
admiral in two of his voyages was deemed the most 
skilful pilot in Spain. They steered dir^tly toward.s 
the continent, arrived.on the coast of Paria, and pro- 


k Herrera, tlcc. 1. Tib. iv. c. 10—15. l-ifo of Columbes, c, 07. 
' Life of Columbus c. U6. p. b77. 
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cpfxling tQ tbjB west, discovered all the eoasbcif the pro¬ 
vince UQW Ipown by the name of Tierra Firm^, from 
Cape Vela to the gulf of Darien. Not long a£ter, 
Ojeda, with his former associate Amerigo Vespucci, 
set out upon a second voyage, and being i@acquainted 
with the destination of Bastidas, held the setme course, 
and touched at the same places. The voyage of Bas- 
tides jyas prosperous and lucrative, that of Ojeda un- 
fofttut&te. But both tended to increase the ardour of 
discovery; for in proportion as the Spaniardj^^quired 
a more extensive knowledge of the Ameri^m conti¬ 
nent, their idea of its opulence and fertility increased."" 
Orondo Before these adventurers returned from their 
appointed voyages, a fleet was equipped, at the public 
ofiilspa- expense, for carrying over Ovando, the new go- 
vernor, to Hispaniola. Ills presence there was 
extremely requisite, in order to stop the inconsiderate 
career of Bovadilla, whose imprudent administration 
tlireatened the settlement with ruin. Conscious of the 
violence and iniquity of his proceedings against Co¬ 
lumbus, he continued to make it his sole object to gain 
the favour and support of his countrymen, by accom- 
raqdating himself to their passions and prejudices. 
With this view, he established regulations in every 
point the reverse of those which ColumbuS deemed 
essential to the prosperity of the colony. Instead of 
the severe discipline, necessary in order to habituate 
the dissolute and corrupted members of which the so¬ 
ciety was composed, to the restraints of law and sub¬ 
ordination, he suffered them to enjoy such uncontrolled 
licence, as encouraged the wildest excesses. Instead 
of protecting the Indians, he gave a legal sanction .to 
the oppression of that unhappy people. He took the 
exact numbe^ of su^h as survived their past calamities, 
divided them into distinct classes, distributed them in 
property among his adherents, and reduced all the 

“ Herfen, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 11. 
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people of&e island to a state of complete servitude. 
As the avarice of the Spaniards was too tapaeious and 
impatient to try any method of acquiring wealth but 
that of searching for gold, this servitude became as 
•grievous a»it was unjust The Indians were driven in 
crowds to ■ the mountains, and compelled to work in 
the mines by masters, who imposed their tasks with¬ 
out mercy or discretion. Labour so dispropurtioued 
to their strength and former habits of life, ivasted’that 
feeble re^ of men with such I’apid consumption, as 
must hate soon terminated in the utter extinction of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country." 

New rcgu- necessity of applying a speedy remedy 

lations es- to thosc disorders, hastened Ovando's denar- 

tBullSnCU* TT 111 ^ 

ture. He Iiad the command of the most re¬ 
spectable armament hitherto fitted out for the New 
World. It consisted of thirty-tu'o ships, on board of 
which two thousand five hundred persons embarked, 
1508. intention of settling in the country. 

Upon the arrival of the neiv governor with this 
powerful reinforcement to the colony, Dovadilla re¬ 
signed his charge, and was commanded to return in¬ 
stantly to Spain, in order to answer for his conduct. 
Rolda^ tmd the other ringleaders of the mutineers, 
who had been most active in opposing Columbus, were 
required to leave the island at the same time. A pro¬ 
clamation was issued, declaring the natives to be free 
subjects of Spain, of whom no service was to be ex¬ 
acted contrary to their own inclination, and without 
paying them an adequate price for their labour. With 
respect to the Spaniards themselves, various regulations 
were made, tending to suppress the licentious .spirit 
which had been so fatal to the colony, and to establish 
that reverence for law and order on which society is 
founded, and to which it is indebted for its increa.se 


• Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 11, &c. Oriedu Hut. lib. iii, c. 6 . p. 97. fienioa 
Hist. lib. i. c. 18. p. .51. 
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BXid stabihj^; In order ta limit the exorbitant gain 
which prrri^ persona were ill|>posed to make by work¬ 
ing the ii^a^s, an ordinance was published, directiag^'all 
the'jgf^ji^e'brought to a public smelting-house, and 
^fe^a^iljlone half of it to be the property of the crown.® 
- While these steps were taking for securing 
the tranquillity and welfare of the colony which 
of coJ^m- Columbus had planted, he himself was engaged 
bnj. f unpleasant employment of soliciting the 

favour of an ungrateful court, and notwithstanding all 
his merit and services, he solicited in vaui^c He de¬ 
manded, in terms of the original capitulaticin' in 1492> 
to be reinstated in his office of viceroy over the coun*- 
tries which he had discovered. By a strange fatality, 
the circumstance which he urged in support of his 
claim, deterijaine<i a jealous monarch to reject it. The 
greatness of his discoveries, and the prospect of their 
increasing value, made Ferdinand consider the conces¬ 
sions in the capitulation as extravagant and impolitic. 
He was afraid of intrusting a subject with the exercise 
of a jurisdiction that now appeared to be so extremely 
extensive, and might grow to be no less formidable. 
He inspired Isabella with the same suspicions; and 
under various pretexts, equally frivolous an4 unjust, 
they eluded all'Columbus's requisitions to perfonfi that 
which a solemn compact bound them to accomplish. 
After attending the court of Spain for near two years, 
as an humble suitor, he found it impossible to remove 
Ferdinand’s prejudices and apprehensions; per¬ 
ceived, at length, that he laboured in vain, when he 
urged a claim of justice or merit with an interested aad 
unfeeling prince. 

Hefonns But even this ungenerous return did notdis- 
Mhemoof courage him from pursuing the great object 
diicoveijr. -w^hich first called forth his inventive genius, and 
excited him to attempt discovery. To open a new pas- 

° Solonano Politicn Indiana, lib. i. c. IS. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ir. c. IS. 



sage to the East Indies, his original, aj;)d favouxke 
scheme. This still engptiiised his thougltHI wd either 
his own observations in his voyqg^*ttt,?Paria, or 
jfrom some obscure hint of the natives,'■lai' 4ip||tj|ihe ac- 
•^unts giv^ by Bastidas and de la Cosa", 
pedition, he c&nceived an opinion that, bey|p9;|^:^e 
continent of America, there was a sea which cHebmi 
to the East Indies, and hoped to find some strtit or 
narrow neck of land, by which a communication fttight 
be open^ with it and the part of the ocean ftll'eady 
known. 4^y a very fortunate conjecture, lie supposed 
this straii'br isthmus to be situated near the gulf of 
Darien. Full of fltis idea, though he was now of an 
advanced age, worn out with fatigue, and broken with 
infirmities, he offered, with the alacrity of a youthful 
adventurer, to undertake a voyage u^icH would ascer¬ 
tain this important point, and perfect the grand scheme 
which from the beginning he proposed to accomplish. 
Several circumstances concurred in disposing Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella to lend a favourable ear to this pro¬ 
posal. They were glad to have the pretext of any ho¬ 
nourable employment for removing from court a man 
with whose demands they deemed it impolitic to com¬ 
ply, jyiid ,whose services it was indecent to neglect. 
Thoi^|i|unwilling to reward Columbus, they were not 
insens^e of his merit, and from their experience of his 
skill and conduct, had reason to give credit to his con¬ 
jectures, and to confide in his success. To these con- 
siderati^s, a third must be added of still more power¬ 
ful influence. About this time the Portuguese fleet, 
U||4er Cabral, arrived from the Indies; and, by the 
richness of its cargo, gav'c the people of Europe a more 
perfect idea than they had hitherto been able to form, 
of the opulence and fertility of fte East. The Portu- 
gpiese ha<^ been more fortunate in their discoveries than 
the Spaniards. They, had opened a communication with 
countries where industry, arts, and elegance flourished ; 
vox.. VI. V 
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and where comnii$t'c4^ad been longer establish^ and 
carried to grater extent, than in any region of the 
ear^. Their first voyages thither yielded immediate 
as wdl as vast returns of profit, in commodities ex¬ 
tremely precious and in great request. Lisbon became' 
Mp^iately the seat of commerce and wealth ; while 
Sjiife had only the expectation of remote benefit, and 
oTfutore gain, from the western world. Nothing, then, 
could^e more acceptable to the Spaniards than Co¬ 
lumbus’s offer to conduct them to the East, by a route 
which he expected .to be shorter, as well stress dan¬ 
gerous, than thatv^ich the Portuguese had taken. 
Even Ferdinand was roused by such a prospect, and 
warmly approved of the undertaking. 

Hisfourth BuJ’hiteresting as the object of this voyage 
TOjsge. the nation, Columbus could procure only 

four small barks, the largest of which did not exceed 
seventy tons in burden, for performing it. Accustomed 
to brave danger, and to engage in arduous undertakings 
with inadequate force, he did not hesitate to accept the 
command of this pitiful squadron. His brother Bar¬ 
tholomew, and his second son Ferdinand, the historian 
of his actions, accompanied him. He sailed from Cadiz 
on the 9th of May, and touched, as usual, at die Ca¬ 
nary islands ; from thence he proposed to stood 
directly for the continent; but his largest vessel was 
so clumsy and unfit for service, as constrained him to 
bear away for Hispaniola^ in hopes of exchanging her 
for some ship of the fleet that had carried out Ovando. 
j neS 9 arrived at St. Domingo, he found 

eighteen of these ships ready loaded, and on the 
point of departing for Spain. Columbus immediately 
acquainted the governor with the destination of his 
voyage, and the accident which had obliged him to alter 
his route. He requested permission to enter the harbour, 
not only that he might negotiate the exchange of his ship, 
but that he might take shelter during a violent hurri- 
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cflOie, of which he discerned the iifipfiach Irani varions 
prognostics, which his experience anti sagacity had 
taught him to observe. On that account, he ad^sed 
him likewise to put oft' for some days the departure of 
• the fleet bound for Spain. But Ovaudo refuMd his 
request, and despised his counsel. Under circumstanow 
in whidb humanity would have afforded refuge jle a 
stranger, Columbus was denied admittance into a coun¬ 
try of which he had discovered the existence and ac¬ 
quired the possession. His salutary warning, which 
merited the greatest attention, was regarded as the 
dream of a visionary prophet, who arrogantly pretended 
to predict an event beyond the reach of human fore¬ 
sight. The fleet set sail for Spain. Next night the 
hurricane came on with dreadful impe|uosity. Co¬ 
lumbus, aware of the danger, took precautions against 
it, and saved his little squadron. The fleet destined 
for Spain met with the fate which the rashness and 
obstinacy of its commanders deserved. Of eighteen 
ships two or three only escaped. In this general wreck 
perished Bovadilla, Roldan, and the greater part of 
those who had been tlie most active in persecuting Co¬ 
lumbus, and oppressing the, Indians. Together with 
themselves, all the wealth which they had acquired by 
their injustice and cruelty was swallowed up. It ex¬ 
ceeded in value two hundred thousand jxsos; an im¬ 
mense some at that period, and sufficient not only to 
have screened them from any severe scrutiny into their 
conduct, but to have secured tliem a gracious reception 
in the Spanish court. Among the ships that e.scaped, 
one had on board all the cftects of Columbus which had 
been recovered from the ruins of his fortune. Histo- 
ritins, struck with the exact discrimination of characters, 
as well as the just distribution of rewards and punish¬ 
ments, conspicuous in tho.se events, universally attribute 
them to an immediate interposition of Divine Provi¬ 
dence, in order to avenge the wrongs of an injured 

V 2 
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man, and.to punish the opfiresiors of an innocent 
pie. Upon the i^orant and superstitious race of mto, 
who were witnessSs of this occurrence, it made a^if- 
ferent impression. From an opinion which vulgar ad¬ 
miration Is %pt,to entertain with respect to persons who ' 
ha've distinguished themselves by their sagacity and in¬ 
ventions, they believed Columbus to be possessed of 
supernatural powers, and imagined that he had con¬ 
jured up this dreadful storm by magical art and incan¬ 
tations, in order to be avenged of his enemies,*’ 

July 14. Columbug soon left Hispaniola, «vhere he 
fn"a£7or i^et with su'(6h an inhospitable reception, and 
to'ihe In’- towards the continent. After a tedious 

dian ocean, and dangerous voyage, he discovered Guanaia, 
an island not far distant from the coast i>f Honduras. 
There he had an interview with some inhabitants of the 
continent, who arrived in a large c*anoe. They ap¬ 
peared to be a people more civilized, and who had made 
gpreater prqgress in the knowledge of useful arts, than 
any whom he had hitherto discovered. In return to 
the inquiries which the Spaniards made, with their 
usual eagerness, concerning the places where the In¬ 
dians got the gold which they wore by way of orna¬ 
ment, they directed them to countries situated to the 
west, in which gold was found in such profusion, that 
it was applied to the most common uses. Insteaii>o£ 
steering in quest of a country so inviting, which would 
have conducted him along the coast of Yucatan to the 
rich empire of Mexico, Columbus was so bent upon his 
favourite spheme of finding out the strait which he sup¬ 
posed to communicate with the Indian ocean, that he 
bore away to the east towards the gulf of Darien. In 
this navigation he discovered all the coast off the con¬ 
tinent, from Cape Gracias a Dios, to a harbour which, 
on account of itsdjeauty and security, he called Porto- 
Bello. He searched, in vain, for the imaginary strait, 

* OfleSo, lib. iii. c. 7. 9. IIenen;’3ec. t. lib. t. c. 1, S. Life of Colombui, c. 88. 
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iWSBligh which he exp^ted to make his way into an 
unknown sea; and though he weitf on shore several 
times, and advanced into the countr^, ^e did not pene 
txate so far as to cross the narrow isthmus which sepa¬ 
rates the gulf of Mexico from the great soufliern Ocean. 
He was so much delighted, however, with the fCTtility 
of the country, and conceived such an idea of its weakh, 
from the specimens of gold produced by the natives, 
that he resolved to leave a small colony upon the river 
1503 . in the province of Veragua, under the 

command of his brother, and to return himself 
to Spain, in order, to procure what was requisite for 
rendering the establishment permanent. But the un¬ 
governable spirit of the people under his command, 
deprived Cohimbus of the glory of planting the first 
colony on the continent of America. Their insolence* 
and rapaciousness provoked the natives to take arms, 
and as these were a more hardy and warlike race of 
men than the inhabitants of the i.slands, tliey cut ofl’ 
part of the Spaniards and obliged the rest to abandon 
a station which was found to be iint« nab)e.‘' 

Ship- This repulse, the first that the Spaniards met 
wrecked with from any of the American nations, was 
coast of not the only misfortune thaf belel Columbus ; 

it was followed by a succession of all the disas- 
tfere to which navigation is exposed. Furious hurri¬ 
canes, with violent storms of thunder and lightning, 
threatened his leaky vessels with destruction ; while his 
discontented crew, exhausted with fatigue, and desti¬ 
tute of provisions, was unwilling or unable to execute 
his commands. One of his ships perished; he was 
obliged to abandon another, as unfit for service ; and 
with the two which remained, he quitted that part 
of the continent, w’hich in his anguish he named the 
Coast of Vexation,' and bore away^ for Hispaniola. 

s Herrcr*, dec. 1. lib. ». c. 5, fcc. I.ife uf Culunibus, r. C!', fut. Otirdci, lib 
ill. c. 9. ' L* CosU de hn (.'oniraatn. 
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New distrS^Sses awaited voyage. He was 

driven back by a yiolem tempest from the coast of 
Cuba, his ship%£ijit'fbul of one another, and were so 
j much shattered by the Shock, that with the ut- ^ 
“ ■ most difficulty they reached Jamaica, where he 

was obliged to run them aground, to prevent.from 
sinking. The measure of his calamities seeirietf'now to 
be full. He was cast ashore upon an island at a caaiBid«’- 
able distance from the only settlement of the Spaniards 
in America. His ships were ruined beyond the possi¬ 
bility of being repaired. To convey an account of his 
situation to Hispaniola, appeared impracticable; and 
without this it was vain to expect relief. His genius, 
fertile in resources, and most vigorous in those perilous 
extremities when feeble minds abandon ffiemselves to 
despair, discovered the only expediei^ which afforded 
any prospect of deliverance. He had recourse to the 
hospitable kindness of the natives, who, considering the 
Spaniardi[^^|)eings of a superior nature, were eager, 
on every occasion, to minist^ to their wants. From 
them he obtained two of thrir canoes, each formed out 
of the trunk of a single tree hollowed with fire, and so 
misshapen and awkward as hardly to^erit the name 
of boats. In these, which were fit only for creeping 
along the coast, or crossing from one side of a bay to 
another, Mendez, a Spaniard, and Eicschi, a Gotioe^ii^ 
two gentlemen particularly attached to Columbus, gal¬ 
lantly offered to set out for Hispaniola, upon a voyage 
•i^^ove thirty leagues.’ This they accomplished in ten 
days, after surmounting incredible dangers, and en¬ 
during such fatigues that several of the Indians who 
accompanied them sunk under it, and died. The at¬ 
tention paid to them by the governor of Hispaniola was 
neither such as their courage merited, nor the distress 
of the persons fromsvhom they came required. Otando, 
from a mean jealousy of^olumbus, was afraid of allow- 

* Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 9. 
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iag him to set fcfet in |li» isJund under his gwverament. 
This ung'enerous passion hoi^ened his heart ag^ainst 
every tender sentiment, which reSo^on upon the ser- 
yipes and misfortunes of tliat great liian, or coinpas.sion 
liis own fellow-citizens involved in t^c same calami- 
ties, excited. Mendez and Fieschi spent eight 

months^^soliciting relief for their commander and 


without any prospect of obtaining it. 
tressed' ^ During this period, various passions agitated 
sufferings the mind of Columbus and his com|)anions in 
there. advcrsity. At first the expectation of speedy 
deliverance, from the success of Mendez and Fieschi’s 


voyage, cheered the spirits of the most desponding. 
After some time the most timorous began to 
suspi^t that they had miscarried in their daring 
attempt. At length, even the most sanguine concluded 
that they had perished. The »y of hope which had 
broke in upon them, m^de their condition appear now 
more dismal. Despair, heightened by du^pointineut, 
settled in every breast. . Their last resource Iiad failed, 
and nothing remained bu| the prospect of ending their 
miserable days among naked sa\ ages, far from their 
country and thfeir friends. The seamen, in a transport 
of rage, rose in o])en mutiny, threatened the life of Co¬ 
lumbus, whom they had reproached as the author of all 
j^ir^gcalamitics, spized ten canoes, which he had pur¬ 
chased from the Indians, and, de.sj»i.sing his remon¬ 


strances and entreaties, made ofl'with them to a distant 


part of the island. At the same time, the nativesj^ip-- 
mured at the long residence of the Spaniards in Aeir 
country. As their industry was not greater than that 
of their neighbours in Hispaniola, like them they found* 
the burden of supporting so many strangers to be al¬ 
together intolerable. They began to bring in provi¬ 
sions with reluctance, they furni.she# them with a spar¬ 
ing hand, and threatened to withdraw those supplic.s 
altogether. Such a resolutit^ must have been quickly 
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fatal to .,th6'Spaniards. Theif'safety depended npon 
the good-will of the Indians ; and unless ^ey.^epTdd re¬ 
vive the admir^tioikltnd reverence with which that sim¬ 
ple people had at first beheld them, destruction waf. 
unavpidable. iS'hough the licentious proceedings of' 
the mutineers had, in a great measure, efl^oed those 
impressions which had been so favourable tS^e Spa¬ 
niards, the ingenuity of Columbus spggested a iiappy 
artifice, that not only restored but heightened the Mgh 
opinion which the Indians had originally entertaine4 
of them. By his skill in astronomy he knew that there 
was shortly to Ije a total eclipse of the moon. He as¬ 
sembled all thoprincipel persons of the district around 
him on the day before it happened, and, after reproach¬ 
ing them for their fickleness in withdrawing their affec¬ 
tion and as^tance from men whom they had lately re¬ 
vered, he told them, that the Spaniards were servants 
of the Great Spirit who dwells in heaven, who made 
and goveriw the world; that he, offended at their re¬ 
fusing to support men who w^ the objects of his pe¬ 
culiar favour, was preparing^to punish this crime with 
exemplary severity, and that very night the moon 
should withhold her light, and appear of a bloody hue, 
as a sign of the divine wrath, and an emblem of the 
vengeance ready to fall upon them. To this marvellous 
prediction some of them listened with the careless ifi* 
difference peculiar to the people of America; others, 
with the credulous astonishment natural to barbarians. 
Ba ^ when the moon began g^radually to be darkened, 
ana lat length appeared of a red colour, all were struck 
with terror. They ran with consternation to their 
houses, and returning instantly to Columbus loaded 
wi^h provisions, threw them at his feet, conjuring him 
to intercede with the Great Spirit to avert the destruc¬ 
tion with which *they were threatened. Columbus, 
seeming to be moved by their entreaties, promised to 
comply with their dcsirir. The eclipse went off, the 
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moon recovered its splendour, and from ffeat day the 
Spaniards were not only furnished profusely with pro¬ 
visions, but the natives, with superstitious attention, 
avoided every thing that could give them offence.* 

A cruel During those transactions, the'mutineers had 
to Aera” roade repeated attempts to pass over to Hispa¬ 
niola in the canoes which they had seized. But, 
from their own misconduct, or the violence of the 
winds and currents, their efforts were all unsuccc.ssful. 
!l^ragcd at this disappointment, they marched towards • 
that part of the island where Columbus remained, 
threatening him with new insults and danger. While 
they were advancing, an event happened, more cruel 
and afflicting than any calamity which he dreaded from 
them. The governor ofUispaniola, whose mind was 
still filled with some dark suspicions of CoUimbus, sent 
a small bark to Jamaica, not to deliver his distressed 
countrymen, but to spy out their condition. Lest the 
.sympathy of those whom he employed should afl'ord 
them relief, contrary to his intention, he gave the com¬ 
mand of this vessel to Escobar, an inveterate enemy of 
Columbus, who, adhering to his instructions with ma¬ 
lignant accuracy, cast anchor at some distance from 
the island, approached the shore in a small boat, ob¬ 
served the wretched plight of the Spaniards, delivered 
adetter of empty compliments to the admiral, received 
hiir answer, and departed. W hen the Spaniards first 
descried the vessel standing towards the island, every 
heart exulted, as if the long-expected hour of their de¬ 
liverance had at length arrived; but when it disap¬ 
peared so suddenly, they sunk into the deepest dejec¬ 
tion, and all their hopes died away. Columbus alone, 
though he felt most sensibly this wanton insult which 
Ovando added to his past neglect, retained such com¬ 
posure of mind, as to be able to cheer his followers. 

• Life of ColuIubu^. e. 103. HertCfa, dtc. ». lib. n. c, i, 6. Bcdmo. HuI. lib. i. 
c. 14. 
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He assiHfed them, that Mendez and Fieschi had reached 
Hispaniola in safety; that they would speedily procure 
ships to carry them off; but, as Escobar’s vessel could 
not take them all on board, that he had refused to go 
with her, because he was determined never to abandon* 
the faithful companions of his distress. Sopthed with 
the expectation of speedy deliverance, and 'delighted 
with his apparent generosity in attending more to their 
preservation than to his own safety, their spirits re¬ 
vived, and he regained their confidence." 

Without this confidence he could not have resisted 
the mutineer^^ho were now at hand. All his endea¬ 
vours to reclSM^those desperate men had no effect but 
to increase their frenzy. Their demands became every 
day more extravagant, and their intentions more vio¬ 
lent and bloody. The common safety rendered it ne¬ 
cessary to oppose them with open force. Columbus, who 
had been long afflicted with the gout, could not take the 
field. His brother, the adelantado, marched 
against them. They quickly met. The muti¬ 
neers rejected with scorn.terms of accommodation, 
which v«ere once more offered them, and rushed on 
boldly tb the attack. They fell not upon an enemy 
unprepared to reeeive them. In the first shock, seve¬ 
ral of their most daring leaders were slain. The ade- 
iantado, whose strength was equal to his courage, closed 
with their captain, wounded, disarmed, and took him 
prisoner.’' At sight of this, the rest fled with a das¬ 
tardly fear suitable to their former nnsolence. Soon 
after, they submitted in a body to Columbus, and 
bound themselves by the most solemn oaths to obey all 
his commands. Hardly was tranquillity re-established, 
when the ships appeared, whose arrival Columbus had 
promised with great address, though he could foresee 
it with little certainty. With transports of joy, the 


“ Ijfr of Columbus, c. 104. Herrera, Jtc. 1. lib. »i. c. 17. 

' Life of Columbus, c. 107. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 11. 
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Spaniards quitted an island in which the unfeelipg jea¬ 
lousy of Oyando had suffered them to languish above 
a year, exposed to misery in all its various forms. 

Hi* deliver- When they arrived at St. Domingo, the 
s^vaul governor, with the mean artifice of a vulgar 
Hirpanioia. that labours to atone for insolence by 

servility, fawned on the man whom he envied, and had 
attempted to ruin. He received Columbus with the 
most studied respect, lodged him in his own house, 
and distinguished him with every mark of honour. 
But amidst those over-acted demonstrations of regard, 
he could not conceal the hatred and malignity latent in 
his heart. He set at liberty the captain of the muti¬ 
neers, whom Columbus had brought over in cliains, to 
be tried for his crimes ; and threatened such as had ad¬ 
hered to the admiral with proceeding to a judicial 
inquiry into their conduct. Columbus submitted in 
silence to what he could not redrcs.s; but discovered an 
extreme impatience to (|uit a country which was under 
the jurisdiction of a man who had treated him, on evei y 
occasion, with inhumanity and injustice. His 
Sipt. 12. pj,gpg^j.f^^jQns were .soon finished, and licset sail 
for Spain with two ships. Disasters similar to tho.se 
which had accompanied him through life continued to 
pursue him to the end of his career. One of his ves¬ 
sels being disabled, was soon forced back to St. Do¬ 
mingo; the other, shattered by violent storms, sailed 
seven hundred leagues with jurymasts, and 
December, ^ith difficulty thc port of St. Lucas.^ 

There he received the account of an event the 
n^beii:.' most fatal that could have befallen him, and 
which completed his mi.sfortiincs. This was the 
death of his patroness queen Isabella, in whose justice, 
humanity, and favour, he confided as his la.st re.sourcc^ 
None now remained to redress his wrongs, or to reward 
him for his services.<md suflering.s, but Ferdinand, who 

> Lif-. <if Columbti*. c. 108. llerrcrs. 1. lib. v c. 12. 
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had s«iii|ong opposed and so often injured him. To so¬ 
licit a prince Aus prejudiced against liim, was an oc¬ 
cupation no less irksome than hopeless. In this, how¬ 
ever, was Columbus doomed- to employ the close of his 
days. As soon as his health was in some degree re¬ 
established, he repaired to court; and though he was 
received there with civility, barely decent, he plied 
Ferdinand with petition after petition, demanding the 
punishment of his oppressors, and the restitution of all 
the privileges bestowed upon him by the capitulation 
of 1492. Ferdinand amused him with fair words and 
unmeaning pi^jmises. Instead of granting his claims, 
he proposed Expedients in order to elude them, and 
spun out the affair with such apparent art, as plainly 
diSbovered his intention that it should never be termi¬ 
nated. The declining health of Columbus flattened 
Ferdinand with the hopes of being soon delivered from 
an importunate suitor, and encouraged him to persevere 
in this illiberal plan. Nor was he deceived in his ex¬ 
pectations. Disgusted with the ingratitude of a mo¬ 
narch whom he had served with such fidelity and suc¬ 
cess, e^austed with the fatigues and hardships which 
he ha^indured, and broken with the infirmities which 
these rad brought upon him, Columbus ended his life 
at Valladolid on the 20th of May 1506, in the fifty- 
Deiiiiof ninth year of his age. He died with a compo- 
Coiuuibus. mind suitable to the magnanimity which 
distinguished his character, and with sentiments of 
piety becoming that supreme respect for religion, which 
he manifested in every occurrence of his life.” 

> lafe of Columbus, c. 108. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 13—1.5. 
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1504. While Columbus was employed in his last 
colony in voyage, Several events worthy qf notice hap- 
iiitpanioia. pgjjg£[ jjj Hispaniola. The colony there, the 
parent and nurse of all the subsequent establishments 
of Spain in the New World, gradually accpiired tfie 
foifc of a regular and prosperous society. The humane 
solicitude of Isabella to protect the Indians from op¬ 
pression, and particularly the proclamation by which 
the Spaniards were prohibited to compel tliem to work, 
retarded, it is true, for some time the progress of im¬ 
provement. The natives, who considered exemption 
from toil as supreme felicity, scorned every allurement 
and reward by which they were invited to labdtf. 1 he 
Spaniards had not a sufficient number of handk’Cithcr 
to work the mines or to cultivate the soil. Several of 
the first colonists, who had been accustomed to the 
service of the Indians, quitted the island, when deprived 
of those instruments, without which they knew not how 
to carry on any operation. Many of the new settlers 
who came over with Ovando, were seized with the dis¬ 
tempers peculiar to the climate, and in a short space 
above a thousand of them died. At the same time, the 
exacting oDC-half of the product of the mines as the 
royal sha^ was found to be a demand so exorbitant, 
that no adventurers would engage to work them upon 
such terms. In onduf to save the colony from ruin, 
Osmndo ventured to relax the rigour of the royal edicts. 
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He made a oew distributioa of the Indians 

among the Spani^ds, and oom|>elled them to 
labour, for a stated time,^in digging the minai^ or iu^ 
cultivating the ground; but^ln order to screen himself 
from the imputation of having subjected them again to 
servitude) he enjoined their masters to pay them a cer¬ 
tain sum,, as' the price of their work. He reduced the 
royal s^ate of.jthe gold found j,in the mines from the 
half to the third part, and soon after lowered it to a 
fifth, at which it long remained. Notwithstanding Isa¬ 
bella’^ tender concern for the good treatment of the In¬ 
dians, and Ferdinand’s eagerness to improve the royal 
revenue, Ovando persuaded the court to approve of 
both these regulations.* 

w#wiih But the Indians, after enjoying respite from 
Uic Indians, oppression, though during a short mterval, now 
felt the yoke of bondage to be so galling, that they 
made several attempts to vindicate their own liberty. 
This the Spaniards considered as rebellion, and took 
arms in order to reduce them to subjection. When war 
is carried on between nations whose state of improve¬ 
ment is in any degree similar, the means of defence 
bear some proportion to those employed in the attack; 
and in this equal contest such eflbrts must be made, 
such talents are displayed, and such passions roused, 
as exhibit mankind to view in a situation no less strik¬ 
ing than interesting. It is one of the noblest functions 
of history, to observe and to delineate men at a junc¬ 
ture when their minds are most violently agitated, and 
all their powers and passions are called forth. Hence 
the operations of war, and the struggles between con¬ 
tending states, have been deemed by historians, ancient 
as w^ as modem, a capital and importa^ article in 
the annals of human actions. But in a contMU between 
naked savages, and one of the most warlike of the 
European nations, where science, courage, iand .dhsoi-' 

■ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. v. 
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pline on side, were opposed by ignorsmce, timidity, 
and otfovder on tiie otlier, a particular detail of events 
would.be as unpleasant as Uninstructive. If die sim¬ 
plicity and innocence of the Indians had inspired the 
Spaniardir with ^humanity, had softened the pride of 
superiority into compassion, and had induced them to 
improve the inhabitants of the New World, instead of 
oppressing them, som§ sudden acts of violence, like the 
too rigorous chastiseihents of impatient instructors, 
might have been related without horror. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, this consciousness of superiority operated in 
a different manner. The Spaniards were advanced so 
far beyond the natives of America in imjirovemcnt of 
every kind, that- they viewed them ■with contempt. 
Thiey conceived the Aniericans to be animals of an in¬ 
ferior naturO, who were pot entitled to the rights and 
privileges'«f men. In peace, they subjected them to 
servitude. In war, they paid no regard to those laws, 
which, by a tacit convention between contending na¬ 
tions, reflate hostility, and set some btmiuls to its rage. 
They considered them not as men lighting in defence 
of their liberty, but as slaves, who had revolted against 
their masters. Their caziques, when taken, were con¬ 
demned, like the leaders of banditti, to the most cruel 
and ignominious punishments; and |iJi their subjects, 
without regarding the distinction of ranks established 
among them, were reduced to the same state of abject 
slavery. With such a spirit and sentiments were hos¬ 
tilities carried on against the cazique of lliguey, a pro¬ 
vince at Ae. eastern extremity of the island. I’liis 
war was occasioned by the perfidy of the Spaniards, in 
violating a treaty which they had made with tlie na¬ 
tives, and,,^ was terminated by hanging up the c^^ique, 
who delated his people with bravery so far superior 
tb- of 14 |:countrymen, as entitled him to a bcUfr 


Genera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 9, 10*. 
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the woiirM^f America were at- 
tacheS^^pif Euie^eans (the . shall be 

pt^ward^^plainhd), had always cPtON^^the friend¬ 
ship H the ^j^niardsV and loaded them '<^th benefits. 
But some of the adherents of RoldaQ having settled in 
her country, were, so much exasperq|^ at .he^^yltdea- 
Touring to rAtrain their excesses, thstt wey-aceUSi^hejr 
of having formed a plan to tht%w off the Tcdce,- 
exterminate the Spaniards. (Dvando, th(|||j|^-btellbi^' 
well what little credit was (ffi to such prpfUgate^Wte, 
marched, without farther inquiry, towardi^ Xaragua, 
wifti three hundred foot and seventy horsbnim.. To 
prevent the Indians from taking alarm a| Jpibhosdle 
appearance, he gave out that his sole intenjibn was to 
visit Anacoana, to whom his countrymen had been so 
much indebted, in the most respectful manner, and to 
regulate with her the mode of levying the tribute pay¬ 
able to the kin^tt Spain. Anacoana, in order to re¬ 
ceive this illust^pn guest with due honour, assembled 
the principal men in her dominions, to the number of 
^ee hundred, and advancing at the hea(iifll£>these, 
accompanied by a great crowd of personmtif^^Kffirior 
rank, she vulmmed Ovando with song^ta|^MipNiS^*^* 
^cording to^e mode of the country, and 
^o the place of her residence. Thefb ^ ^^^p|^d for. 
aos^^ays, with all the kindnes^«^^^|^H|||H^^ty, 
and ^used with the games and 
Americans upon occasions 
v^. But afi|||[st the security wliic^PI|&j0H^^ 
Ovando was iiw|tating the destruction of 
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cious ent^Mner and nean per- 

fidy mA ^hidh he exd^d-Hiis scliej^ his 

barbari^iUi foniung it. Under colour of exhihitit^ to 
the Indies the^atade <rf a European tpurnomon^ 
•advane^ with hw troops, in battle arj4yvtl^ard’a'^ 
house ih which !i4iiacoana and d^,c^e$l.whd^8^nd6d 
her, were assdthbled. The infantry<todk 'pos^&iooi 
all the avenues whicl^led to the villag^.f ^^Fha hois^ 
men enccunpassed the house. These niovelnents were 
the object of admiration without any mixture of 
until, upon^a signal w'hich had been concerted!, the 
Spaniards suddenly drew their swords, and rushed upon 
the Indians, defenceless, and astonished at an act of 
treachery which exceeded the conceptioriPof undcsign- 
i^^men. In a momeflt Anacoana was secured. All 
h«f ^it^ndapts were seized and bound. I'ire Avas set 
to -tile hodie ; and without examination or conviction, 
all these unhappy persons, the most illustrious in tlicir 
own country, were consumed in the flames. Anacoitna 
was rested for a more ignominious fate. She Avas 
carried iU'chains to St. Domingo, and, after the forma¬ 


lity of a trial before Spani.sh judges, she Avas con¬ 
demned upon the evidence of those very men who had 
betrayed her, to be publicly hanged.' 

Reduction Ovcrawed and humbled atrocious 

diuM. and treatment of their princes and pobles, who Averc 
its effects, objects of their highest reverence, the people 
in all the provinces of Hispaniola submitted, witborS 
farther resistance, to the Spanish yoke. Upon the death 
of TiuArfb*. idl the regulations tending* to«^||^igatc the 
rigQiuT^^i;if,4heir servitude Avcrc forgotten. The small 
gratuiiy^pl^ to them as the price of their labour wa.s 

il&UhsasSmvand at the same time the tasks ipi- 
1506* 1 /'■k 1 

iMlW* j -Atp oyf' them Averc increased. Uvando, 

wi|lt|B«lw^il||itmtnt, distributed Indians among iii|^ 

It; Herrera, dec. 1. 111., vi. c. «=• »-• 

Urt » rtn i'4»'<W»ujc. dc laa Indiaa por Bart, de laa Casan||||p#. 
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friends in the island. Ferdinand, to whom the queen 
had left by will one half of life revenue arising from the 
settlements in the Ne^w World, conferred grants of a 
similar nature upon^is courtiers, as tjhe least expensive 
mode of rewarding their services. They farmed out the ■ 
Indians, x»f whom they were rendered proprietors, to 
t^eir countiymen settled in Hispaniola; and that 
wretched people, being compelled to labour in order 
to satisfy-the- rapacity of both, the exactions of their 
oppressors no longer knew any bounds. But, barbarous 
as their policy was, and fatal to the inhabitants of His¬ 
paniola, it produced, for some time, very considerable 
effects. By calling forth the force of a whole nation, 
and exerting % ihv one direction, the working of the 
mines was carried on with amazing rapidity and suc¬ 
cess. During sevraral years, the gold brought into the 
royal smelting-houses in Hispaniola amounted annually 
to four hundred and sixty thousand pesos, above a hun- 
drefl thousand pounds sterling ; which, if we attend to 
the great change in the value of money since the be¬ 
ginning of the sixteenth century to the present times, 
must appear a considerable sum. Vast fortunes were 
created, of a sudden, by some. Others dissipated in 
ostentatious profusion, what they acquired with facility. 

■ Dazzled by both,|iew adventurers crowded to America, 
with the most eager impatience, to share in those trea¬ 
sures which had enriched their countrymen; and, not¬ 
withstanding tlie mortality occasioned by the unhealthi¬ 
ness of the climate, the colony continued to increase.** 
Pregres. of Ovando gover’icd the Spaniards with wis- 
tbe colony. and justicc not inferior to the rigour with 
which he treated the Indians. He established wqual 
laws,^^and, by executing them with impartiality, accus¬ 
tomed the people of the colony to reverenct^ldiem. He 
founded several new tovop in differenjt.. parts of tire 
island, and allured inha^tante to them, by the con- 

H<*rrera» dec. 1. lib. vi. c. ID, &c. 
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cesdoB of Yarious immunities- He endeavoured to turn 
the attention of the Spataiards to some branch of in¬ 
dustry .more useful than that of searching for gold in 
the mines. Some slips of the sugar-cane having been 
• brought from the Canary islands by way of experiment, 
they were found to thrive w'ith such increase in the rich 
soil and warm climate to which they were transplanted, 
that the cultivation of them soon became an object of 
commerce. Extensive plantations were begun ; sugar- 
works, which the Spaniards coUcd in^aiio'x, from the 
various machinery employed in them, were erected, and 
in a few years the manufacture of this commodity was 
the great occupation of the inhabitants of Hispaniola, 
and the most considerable source c^lhetr wealth.* 
Political The prudent endeavours of Ovandtt, to pro- 
of^Fctur-” welfare of the colony, were powerfully 

Bind. seconded by Ferdinand. The large remittances 
which he received from the New World opened his 
eyes, at length, with respect to the importance of those 
discoveries, which he had hitherto ulTected to under¬ 
value. Fortune, and his own address, having now ex¬ 
tricated him out of those difficulties in which he had been 
involved by the death of his rjtieen, and by his dis¬ 
putes with his son-in-law about the government 

of her dominions,*^ he had full leisure to turn his attention 
to the affairs o£America. To his provident sagacity, 
Spain is indebted for many of tlio.se regulations which 
l^radually formed that system of profound but jealou.s 
policy, by which she governs her dominions in the New 
World. He erected a court distinguished by the title 
of Casa de Contraiacion, or Board of Trade, composed 
offimons eminent for rank and abilities, to whom he 
eommitted the administration of American affair^ This 
hmird assembled regularly in Seville, and was invested 
WfHi a distinct and extens^e juri.sdiction. He gave a 
regular form to ecclerfastiiCftl government in America, 

• Oviedo, lib. iy. c. 8. f Hist, of the Reign of Charles V. vol. ii. Ji. S, Xc. 
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bj nomiii#!ag archbishops, bishops, deans, together 
with clergymen of subordinate ranks, to take charge of 
the Spaniar’ds est)ll>lished there, as well as of the natives 
who should embrace the Christian faith. But notwith¬ 
standing the obsequious devotion of the Spanish court 
to the papal see, such was Ferdinand’s solicitude to 
prevent any foreign power from claiming jurisdiction, 
or acquiring influence, in his new dominions, that he 
rfilerved to the crown of Spain the sole right of patron¬ 
age to the benefices in America, and stipulated that no 
.papal bull or mandate should be promulgated there, 
until it was previously examined and approved of by 
his council. With the same spirit of jealousy ,*Tie pro¬ 
hibited any goods- to be exported to America, or any 
person to settle there, without a special licence from 
tliat council.* 

itenum- notwithstanding this attention to the 

police and welfare of the colony, a calamity 
afflinisiics impended which threatened its dissolution. The 
original inhabitants, on whose labour the Spa¬ 
niards in Hispaniola depended for their prosperity, 
and even their existence, w'astcd so fast, that the ex¬ 
tinction of the whole race seemed to be inevitable. 
When Columbus discovered Hispaniola, the number of 
its inhabitants was computed to be at least a million.*' 
They were now reduced to sixty thousand in the space 
of fifteen years. This consumption of the human spe¬ 
cies, no less amazing than rapid, was the efiect of seve¬ 
ral concurring causes. The natives of the American 
islands were of a more feeble constitution than the in- 
iiabitants of the other bemisphere. They could neither 
perform the same work, nor endure the same fatigue, 
with men whose organs were of a more vigorous con¬ 
formation. The listless indolence in which' they de¬ 
lighted to pass their days, as-jit was the effect of their 
debility, contributed likewise to increase it, -.and ren- 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ri. c. 19, SO. >• Ibid. dec. 1, lib. x. c. 13. 
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dered them, from habit as well as roiistitiltion, inca¬ 
pable of hard labour. The food on which they sub¬ 
sisted afforded little nourishment, aitd they were ac¬ 
customed to take it in small quantities, not stifficient to 
‘invigorate a languid frame, and render it equal to the 
efforts.of active industry. The Spaniards, without at¬ 
tending to those peculiarities in the constitution of the 
Americans, imposed tasks upon them, which, tho^h 
not greater than Europeans might have perforiued \^Kh 
ease, were so disproportioned to their strength, that 
many sunk under the fatigue, and ended their wretched 
days. Others, prompted by impatience and tlespair, 
cut short their own lives with a violent hand. Famine, 
brought on by compelling such numbers to abandon the 
culture of their lands, in order to labour in the mines, 
proved fatal to many. Diseases of various kinds, some 
occasioned by the hardships to which they were ex¬ 
posed, and others by their intercourse with the 
peans, who communicated to them some of their pecu¬ 
liar maladies, completed the desolation of the island. 
The Spaniards, being thus deprived of the instruments 
which they were accustomed to employ, found it impos¬ 
sible to extend their imi)rovemcnts, or even to carryon 
the works which they had already begun. In 
order to provide an immediate remedy for an 
evil so alarming, Ovaudo pro[)Osed to transport the in¬ 
habitants of the Lucayo islands to Hispaniola, under 
pretence that they might be civilized with more facility, 
and instructed to greater advantage in the Christian 
religion, if they were united to the Spanish colony, and 
placed under the immediate inspection of the nii.ssioi^ 
aries settled thern,. Ferdinand, deceived by this arti^ 
fice, or willing to connive at an act of violence which 
policy represented as necessary, gave Ins assent to the 
proposal. Several vessels were fitted out for the Lu- 
cayos, tlte-commanders of which informed the natives, 
with whose language they were now well acquainted, 
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tbai; they came from a delicious oaifiitry, in which the 
dSj^rted ancestorj||pf the la^ns resided, by whom 
thli^ were sent to invite the# descendants to resort 
thither, tc^artake of the bliss enjoyed there by ha^y 
spirits. That simple people listened with wonder and' 
credulity; and fond of visiting their relations ai^ 
friends in that liappy region, followed the Spaniard 
with eagerness. By this artifice, above forty thousand 
wlUe decoyed into Hispaniola, to share in the sulFer- 
ingif-'which were the lot of the inhabitants of that island, 
^!»tind tp mingle their groans and tears with ^ose of that 
■ffrretch^ race of men.' 

New dis- The Spaniards had, for some time,cdfiTi^ on 
•nd'^ttie-their operations in the mines of "Hispaniola 
ment». gudi ardour as well as success, that these 

’deemed to have engrossed their whole attention. The 
spirit of discovery languished; and, since the last voy- 
Mi^e of Columbus, no enterprise of any moment had 
b^n undertaken. But as the decrease of the Indians 
rendered it impossible to acquire wealth in that island 
with the same rapidity as formerl^^, this urged some of 
tlm more adventurous Spaniards to search for new 
cOThtries, where their avarice might be gratified with 
more facility. Juan Ponce de Leon, who commanded 
under Ovando in the eastern district of Hispaniola, 
passed over to the island of St. Juan de Puerto Rico, 
which Columbus had discovered in his second voyage, 
and penetrated into the interior part of the country. 
As he found the soil to be fertile, and expected, from 
some symptoms, as well as from the information of the 
. J|habitant8, to discover mines of gold in the mountains, 
Ovando permitted him to attempt making a settlement 
in the island. This was easily effected by an officer 
eminent for conduct no less than for coursfge. In a 
few years Puerto Rico was subjected to the Spanish 
government, the natives were reduced to servitude; 

* Hatett, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. S. Oriedo, lib. iii. c. 6. Oomara Hist. c. 41. 
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and, being treated with the same inconsiderate rig^r 
as their neighbours ii;i Uispaniola, tlic nice of ori^j^al 
inhabitants, worn out'with fatigue and sudering% iiras 
seen exterminated.’' 

About the same time, Juan Diaz de Solis, in ctinjunc- 
tion with Vincent Yauez Pinzon, one oi' Columbii.s's 
original companions, made a voyage' to the continent. 
They held the same course which Columbus had taken, 
as far as to the island of Guanaios; but, standing^^ni 
thence to the west, tliey discovered a new and exten¬ 
sive province, afterward known by the name of,Y near 
tan, and proceeded a considerable way along«hc eodBt 
of^at*country.' Though nothing memorable occur¬ 
red in this voyage, it deserves notice, because it led to 
discoveries of greater importance. For the same rea¬ 
son, the voyage of Sebastian de Ocampo must be men¬ 
tioned. By the command of Ovando, he sailed round 
Cuba, and first discovei'cd witli certainty, that this 
country, which Columbus once supposed to be a part 
of the continent was a largo i.sland."‘ 

Diego Co- This voySge round ^uba was one ol tiic 
luiubus ap- occurrences under the administration ot 
governor of Gvaiido. tiVcr siiicc th(* death ot Coluiliinu.s, 
Rispouioia. Don Diego had been employed in soli¬ 

citing Ferdinand to grant him the oiliees ol viceroy atj»l 
adrahal in the New World, together with all the other 
immunities and profits which descended to him by in¬ 
heritance, in consequence ot the original capitulation 
with his father. But if these dignities and reve nues 
appeared so considerable to Ferdinand, that, at the 
expense of being deemed unjn.st as well as niigratc|^, 
he had wrested them from Columbus, it is imt surpris¬ 
ing that he should be unwilling to confer them on his 
son. Accordingly, Don Du go wasted two 
incessant but fruitless imjiortumty. VV eaiy ot this, he 

MtrVX'i-. I lib. V.. .. 17. .« U.M. 1 . lib. M. c. .. 
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endeavoured at length to obtain, by a legal sentence, 
what he could not procure from the favour of an inte- : 
rested monarch. He commenced .a suit against Ferdi¬ 
nand before the council which managed Indian affairs, 
and that court, with integrity which reflects honour 
upon its proc.eedings, decided against the king, and 
sustained Don Diego’s claim of the viceroyalty, toge¬ 
ther with all the other privileges stipulated in the capi¬ 
tulation. Even after this decree, Ferdinand’s repug¬ 
nance to put a subject in possession of such extensive 
rights, might have thrown in new obstacles, if Don 
Diego had not taken a step which interested very 
powerful persons in the success of his claims. The 
sentence of the council of the Indies gave him a title 
to a rank so elevated, and a fortune so opulent, that he 
found no difliculty in concluding a marriage with 
Donna Maria, daughter of Don Ferdinand de Toledo, 
great commcndator of Leon, and brother of the duke of 
Alva, a nobleman of the first rank, and nearly related 
to the king. The duke and his family espoused so 
warmly the cause of ^their new ally, that Ferdinand 
could not resist their solicitations. He recalled 
r, ' Ovando, and appointed Don Diego his succes¬ 
sor, though, even in conferring this favour, he could 
not conceal his jealousy ; for he allowed him to <^sume 
only the title of governor, not that of vicero^ which 
had been adjudged to belong to him." 

Herr nirs Dicgo quickly repaired to Hispaniola, 

to Hispa- attended by his brother, his uncles, his wife, 
whom the courtesy of the Spaniards honoured 
witli the title of vice-queen, and a numerous retinue of 
persons of both sexes, born of good families. He lived 
with a splendour and magnificence hitherto unknown 
in tlie New World; and the family of Columbus seemed 
now to enjoy the honours and rewards due to his in- 
^%Dtive genius, of which he himself had been cruelly 

■> Urrrcra, dec. 1. lib. rii. r. 4, &c. 
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defrauded. The colony itself acquired new lustre by 
the accession of so many inhabitants, of a different 
rank and character from most of those who had hitherto 
migrated to America, and many of the most illustrious 
•families in the Spanish settlements are descended from 
the persons who at that time accompanied Don Diego 
Columbus." 

No benefits accrued to the unhappy natives from this 
change of governors. Don Diego was not only autho¬ 
rized by a royal edict to continue the rcparhmivntos, or 
distribution of Indians, but the particular number which 
he might grant to every person, according to his rank 
in the colony, was specified, lie availed himself of 
that permission, and soon after he landed at St. Do¬ 
mingo, he divided such Indians as were still unappro¬ 
priated, among his relations and attendants.'’ 
p I The next care of the new governor was to 

fishery of comply with an instruction which he received 
Cubagua. settling a colony in Cti- 

bagua, a small island which Columbus had discovered 
in his third voyage. Though this barren spot liardly 
yielded subsistence to its w'retchcd inhabitants, such 
quantities of those oysters which produce pearls were 
found on its coast, that it did not long escape the in¬ 
quisitive, avarice of the Spaniards, and became a phicc 
of considerable resort. Large fortunes were acquiicd 
by the fishery of pearls, which was carried on witlj ex¬ 
traordinary ardour. The Indians, especally those from 
the Lucayo islands, were compelled to dive for them; 
and this dangerous.and unhealthy employment was an 
additional calamity, which contributed not a little to 

the extinction of that devoted race.' 

About this period, Juan Diaz de Soli.s and 
vo^Iges. Pinzon set out, in conjunction, upon a second 


« Oviedo, lib. ill- c. 1. 
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TOjiim. Tkey stood directly south, towards the equi- 
linej-which ^nzon had formerly crossed, and 
invaftced as ;fia.r as the fortieth degree of southern lati¬ 
tude. They were astonished to find that the continent 
of An^rica stretched on their right h'and, through all 
this ■^t extent of ocean. They landed in different 
places, to take possession in name of their sovereign; 
but though the country appeared to be extremely fer¬ 
tile and inviting, their force was so small, having been 
fitted out rather for discovery than making settlements. 


that they left no colony behind them. Their voyage 
served, however, to give the Spaniards more exalted 
and adequate ideas with respect to the dimensions of 
this new quarter of the globe.’’ 

A Mtiic- Though it was hbout ten years since Colum- 
incnt on discovcrcd the main land of America, 

the conti< ^ ^ 

Dent at- the Spaniards had hitherto made no settlement 
tempted. What had been so long neg¬ 


lected was now seriously attempted, and with consi¬ 


derable vigour; though the plan for this purpose was 
neither formed by the crown, nor executed at the ex¬ 
pense of the nation, but carried on by the enterprising 
spirit of private adventurers. This scheme took its 
rise from Alonso de Ojeda, who had already made two 
voyages as a discoverer, by which he acquired consi¬ 
derable reputation, but no wealth. But his character 
for intrepidity and conduct easily procured him asso¬ 
ciates, who advanced the money requisite to defray the 


charges of the expedition. About the same time, 
Diego de Nicuessa, who had acquired a large fortune 
in Hispaniola, formed a similar design. Ferdinand 
encouraged both; and though he refused to advance 
the smallest sum, was extremely liberal of titles and 
patents. He erected two governments on the conti¬ 
nent, one extending from Cape de Vela to the gulf of 
Darien, and the other from that to Cape Gracias a Dios. 


' Ueiiera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 9. 
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The former was given to Ojeda, the latter to Nicuessa. 
Ojeda fitted out a ship and two brigantines, with 
hundred men; Nicuessa, six vessels, with seven hun- 
dfed and eighty men. They sailed about the same time 
‘from St. Domingo for their respective governments. 
In order to give their title to those countries some ap¬ 
pearance of validity, several of the most eminent di¬ 
vines and lawyers in Spain were employed to proscribe 
the mode in whicli they should take possession of them.* 
There is not in the history of mankind any thing more 
singular or extravagant than the form whicli they de¬ 
vised for this purpose. They instructed those invaders, 
as soon as they landed on the continent, to declare to 
the natives the principal articles of the Christian laith; 
to acquaint them, in particular, with the siqireinc ju¬ 
risdiction of the pope over all the kingdoms of the 
earth; to inform them of the grant which this holy pon¬ 
tiff had made of their country to the king of Spain ; to 
require them to embrace the doctrines of that religion 
which the Spaniards made known to them; and to sub¬ 
mit to the sovereign whose authority they proclaimed. 
If the natives refused to comply with this requisition, 
the terms of which must have been utterly incoinpr^ 
hensible to uninstructed Indians, then Ojeda and Ni¬ 
cuessa were authorized to attack lliem with lire and 
sword; fo reduce them, their wives and children, to a 
state of servitude; and to compel them by force to re¬ 
cognise the jurisdiction of the church, and the autho¬ 
rity of the monarch, to which they would not volunta¬ 


rily subject themselves.* 

_ .. As the inhabitants of the continent could not 
Mterfat. at once yield assent to doctrines too refined lor 
tending it. uncultivated understandings, and explam- 

ed to them by interpreters imperfectly ac rpiamic-d with 
their language; as they did not conceive how a foreign 
priest, of whom they had never heard, could have any 
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right to dispose of their country, or how an unknown 
prince should claim jurisdiction over them as his sub¬ 
jects; they ^(^ely opposed the new invaders of their 
territories. "G^eda and Nicuessa endeavoured to effect 
by force what they could not accomplish by persuasion.' 
The contemporary writers enter into a very minute de¬ 
tail in relating their transactions ; but as they made no 
discovery of importance, nor established any permanent 
settlement, their adventures are not entitled to any con¬ 
siderable place in the general history of a period, where 
romantic valour, struggling with incredible hardships, 
distinguish every effort of the Spanish arms. They 
found the natives in those countries of which they went 
to assume the government, to be of a character very 
different from that of their countrymen in the islands. 
They were fierce and warlike. Their arrows were dipped 
in a poison so noxious, that every wound was followed 
with certain death. In one encounter they slew above 
seventy of Ojeda’s followers, and the Spaniards, for the 
first time, were taught to dread the inhabitants of the 
New World. Nicuessa was opposed by people equally 
resolute in defence of their possessions. Nothing could 
soften their ferocity. Though the Spaniards employed 
every art to soothe them, and to gain their confidence, 
they refused to hold any intercourse, or to exchange 
any friendly office, with men whose residence among 
them they considered as fatal to their liberty and inde¬ 
pendence. This implacable enmity of the natives, 
though it rendered an attempt to establish a set¬ 
tlement in their country extremely difficult as 
well as dangerous, might have been surmounted at 
length by the perseverance of the Spaniards, by the 
superiority of their arms, and their skill in the art of 
war. But every disaster which can be accumulated 
upon the unfortunate, combined to complete their ruin. 
The loss of their ships by various accidents upon an 
unknown coast, the diseases peculiar to a climate the 
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most noxious in all America, the want o£ provisions, 
unavoidable in a country imperfectly cultivated, dissen* 
sion among themselves, and the ihcessaat hostilities of 
the natives, involved them in a succes.sion of calamities, 
the bare recital of which strikes one with horror. 
Though they received two considerable reinforcements 
from Hispaniola, the greater part of those who had 
engaged in this unhappy expedition perished, in less 
than a year, in the most extreme misery. A few who 
survived, settled as a feeble colony at Santa Maria cl 
Antigua, on the gulf of Darien, under the command of 
Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, who, in the most doperate 
exigencies, displayed such courage and conduct, as 
first gained the confidence of his countrymen, and 
marked him out as their leader in more splendid and 
successful undertakings. Nor was he the only adven¬ 
turer in this expedition who will appear with lustre in 
more important scenes. Francisco I’i/.arro was one ot 
Ojeda’s companions, and in this school of adversity 
acquired or improved the talents which fitted him for 
the extraordinary actions which lie afterward per¬ 
formed. Hernan Cortes, whose name became still 
more famous, had likewise engaged early in this entei- 
prise, which roused all the active youth of Hispaniola 
to arms ; but the good fortune that acconqiunied him in 
his subsequent adventures, interpo.scd to s.ive him from 
the disasters to which his coirijianions were exposed. 
He was taken ill at St. Domingo before the departure ol 
the fleet, and detained there by a tedious indisposition." 
Conquest Notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of this 
of Cuba, expedition, the Spaniards m ere not deterred 
from engaging in new schemes of a similar nature. 
When wealth is acquired gradually by the jicnscvenng 
hand of industry, or accumulated by the slow ojawa- 
tions of regular commerce, the meun.s employed are so 


« Herrera, doc. 1. Ub.vii. c. 11 itc. Gomara IliM. c. iT-SC*. 
Mb. i. c. 19—13. P. Martyr, decad. p. 1*8. 
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proportioned to the end attained, that there is nothing 
to strike the imagination, and little to urge on the ac¬ 
tive powers of the mind to uncommon efforts. But 
when large fortunes were created almost instantaneous¬ 
ly ; when gold and pearls were procured m exchange 
for baubles; when the countries which produced these 
rich commodities, defended only by naked savages, 
might be seized by the first bold invader; objects so 
singular and alluring, roused a wonderful spirit of en¬ 
terprise among the Spaniards, who rushed with ardour 
into this new path that was opened to wealth and dis¬ 
tinction. While this spirit continued warm and' vigor¬ 
ous, every attempt either towards discoveiy or con¬ 
quest was applauded, and adventurers engaged in it 
with emulation. The passion for new undertakings, 
which characterizes the age of discovery in the latter 
part g| the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, would alone have been sufficient to prevent the 
Spaniards from stopping short in their career. But 
circumstances peculiar to Hispaniola at this juncture, 
concurred with it in extending their navigation and 
conquests. The rigorous treatment of the inhabitants 
of that island having almost extirpated the race, many 
of the Spanish planters, as I have already observed, 
finding it impossible to carry on their works with the 
same vigour and profit, were obliged to look out for 
settlements in some country where people were not yet 
wasted by oppression. Others, with the inconsiderate 
levity natural to men upon whom wealth pours in with 
a sudden flow, had squandered it in thoughtless prodi¬ 
gality, what they acquired with ease, and were driven 
by necessity to embark in the most desperate schemes, 

in order to retrieve their affairs. From all these 

1511. 

causes, when Don Diego Columbus proposed 
to conquer the island of Cuba, and to establish a colony 
there, |pany persons of chief distinction in Hispaniola 
engaged with alacrity in the measure. He gave the com- 
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mand of the troops destined for that service to Diego 
Velasquez, one of his father’s companions in his second 
voyage, and who, having been long settled in Hispa¬ 
niola, had acquired an ample fortune, with such repu¬ 
tation for probity and prudence, that he seemed to be 
well qualified for conducting an expedition of impor¬ 
tance. Three hundred men were deemed suiHcient for 
the conquest of an island of above seven hundred miles 
in length, and filled with inhabitants. But they were 
of the same unwarlike character with the people of 
Hispaniola. They were not only intimidated by the 
appearance of their new enemies, but unprepared to 
resist them. For though, from the time that the Spa¬ 
niards took possession of the ad jacent island, there was 
reason to expect a descent on their territories, none of 
the small communities into which Cuba was divided, 
had either made any provision for its own defeape, or 
had formed any concert for their common safety. The 
only obstruction the Spaniards met with was from Ha- 
tuey, a cazique, who had fled from Hispaniola, and 
had taken possession of the east(irn t^xtreniity of Cuba. 
He stood upon the defensive at their first landing, and 
endeavoured to drive them back to tlieir ships. His 
feeble troops, however, were soon broken and dispersed ; 
and he himself being taken prisoner, Velasquez, ac¬ 
cording to the barbarous maxim of the Spaniards, con¬ 
sidered him as a slave who had taken a-ms against his 
master, and condemned him to the flames. When 
Hatuey was fastened to the stake, a I'lanciscan friar 
labouring to convert him, promi-sed him immediate ad¬ 
mittance into the joys of heaven, if },e would embrace 
the Christian faith. “ Are there any Spaniards,” says 
he, after some pause, “in that region pf bliss which you 
describe —“ V'es,’" replied the monk, “ but <july such 
as areworthy and good.”—“ The best of them,’ returned 
the indignant cazique, “ have neither worth iK|r good¬ 
ness : I will not go to a place where 1 may meet with 
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one of that accursed race.”* This dreadful example of 
vengeance struck the people of Cuba with such terror, 
that they scgirc^y gave any opposition to the progress 
of their invaders; and Velasquez, without the loss of a 
man, annexed this extensive and fertile island to the 
Spanish monarchy.^ 

Discovery The facility with which this important con- 
of Florida, quest was completed, served as an incitement 
to other undertakings. Juan Ponce de Leon, having 
acquired both fame and wealth by the reduction of 
Puerto Rico, was impatient to engage in some new 
enterprise. He fitted out three ships at his own 
expense, for a voyage of discovery, and his re¬ 
putation soon drew together a respectable body of fol¬ 
lowers. He directed his course towards the Lucayo 
islands; and after touching at several of them, as well 
as of the Bahama isles, he stood to the south-west, and 
discovered a country hitherto unknown to the Spa¬ 
niards, which he called Florida, either because he fell 
in with it on Palm Sunday, or on account of its gay and 
beftutiful appearance. lie attempted to land in dif¬ 
ferent places, but met with such vigorous opposition 
from the natives, who were fierce and warlike, as con¬ 
vinced him that an increase of force was requisite to 
effect a settlement Satisfied with having opened a 
communication with a new country, of whose value and 
importance he conceived very sanguine hopes, he re¬ 
turned to Puerto Rico, through the channel now known 
by tlie name of the gulf of Florida. 

It was not merely the passion of searching for new 
countries that prompted Ponce de Leon to undertake 
this voyage; he was influenced by one of those vision¬ 
ary ideas, which at that time often mingled with the 
spirit of discovery, and rendered it more active. A 
tradition prevailed among the natives of Puerto Rico, 


* B. de Us Casas, p. 40. 
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that in the isle of Bimini, one of the Lncayos, tlicrc was 
a fountain of such wonderful virta^^as to renew tfie. 
youth, and recall the vigour’ of every< person who 
bathed in its salutary waters. In hopes of finding this 
•grand restorative, Ponce de and his followers 

ranged through the islands, searching with fruitless 
solicitude and labour, for the fountain which was the 
chief object of their expedition. That a tale .so fuhiilous 
should gain credit among simple uninstructed Indians 
is not surprising. That it should make any iinpre.ssion 
upon an enlightened people appears, in the [ircsent age. 
altogether incredible. The fact. lu>wovi'i', is <'crtuin ; 
and the most authentic Spanish historians mention this 
extravagant sally of their credulous countrymen. The 
Spaniards, at that period, were engaged in u career of 
activity which gave a romantic turn to their imagina¬ 
tion, and daily presented to them strange an'tf giatvel- 
lous objects. A New World was opened to their view. 
They visited islands and continents, of whose existence 
mankind in former ages had no conception. In those, 
delightful countries nature seemed t»» assuiiic atlOtfKr 
form : every tree and plant and animal was different 
from tho.se of the ancient hemisphcie. Tli^^y seemed 
to be transported into enchanted ground ; and after the 
w'onders which they had seen, nothing, in the warmth 
and novelty of tlieir admiration, appeared to them so 
extraordinary as toh^tbeyond belief. If the rapid suc¬ 
cession of new and .striking sccno.s made .snch im[»rcs- 
sion even upon tlie sound understanding oi Columbu.s, 
that he boasted of having found tlic scat of Paradi.se, it 
will not appear strange that Ponce do Ltioii should 
dream of discovering the fountain of youth.* 

Soon after the expedition to Florida, a dis- 
T/bmu"* covery of nnJfcli greater importance wa.s made 
in Dincii. another part of America. Balboa having 

« P. dt-cacl. p. 202 Ebskv. Cfrti.i,..:. ,,,,.1 U in*l. ilc l» jaofiil.i, [Mf 

I). G«b. CaraciMs p. 1. O»io<lo, lib. xvi. r. II. Ilffffra. rfrt. I. no. i*. c 
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been raised to the government of the small colony at 
Santa Maria in Darien, by the voluntary suffrage of his 
associates, was so extrelnely desirous to obtain from the 
crown a confirmation of their election, that he dis¬ 
patched one of his oflicers to Spain, in order to solicit a 
royal commission, which might invest him with a legal 
title to the supreme command. Conscious, however, that 
he could not expect success from the patronage of Fer¬ 
dinand’s ministers, with whom he was unconnected, or 
from negotiating in a court to the arts of which he was a 
stranger, he endeavoured to merit the dignity to which 
he aspired, and aimed at performing some signal ser¬ 
vice that would secure him the preference to every com¬ 
petitor. Full of this idea he made frequent inroads into 
the adjacent country, subdued several of the caziques, 
and collected a considerable quantity of gold, which 
abounded more in that part of the continent than in the 
islands. In one of those excursions, the Spaniards 
coi4|b]ided with such eagerness about the division of 
some gold, that they were at the point of proceeding to 
acts of violence against one another. A young cazique 
who was present, astonished at the high value which 
they set upon a thing of which he did not discern the 
use, tumbled the gold out of the balance with indigna¬ 
tion ; and, turning to the Spaniards, “ Why do you 
quarrel (says he) about such a trifle ? If you are so 
passionately fond of gold, as to abandon your own 
country, and to disturb the tranquillity of distant nations 
for its sake, I will conduct you to a region where the 
metal which seems to be the^ chief object of your ad¬ 
miration and desire is so common that the meanest uten¬ 
sils are formed of it.” Transported with what they 
heard, Balboa and his companions inquired eagerly 
where this happy country lay, aSd how they might ar¬ 
rive at it. He informed them that at the distance of six 
suns, ^at is, of six days’ joulifey, towards the south, 
they should discover anotl^r ocean, near to which this 
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wealthy kingdom was situated : but if they intended to 
attack that powerful state, they must assemble foree.s 
far superior in number and stren^tli to those with whicli 
they now appeared." 

• The This was the first information which the 

Spaniards received eoneerning the great south- 
forms. ocean, or the ojnileiit and extensive country 

known afterward by the name of Pern. Balboa had 
now before him objt'cts suited to his boundle.ss ambi¬ 
tion, and the enterprising ardour of his genius, lie 
immediately concluded the ocean whicli the ca/.i(jii«' 
mentioned, to be that of which Columbus Ir.ul .searched 
without .success in tliis jiart ol Ameri<'a, in Impes i>l 
opening a more direct communication with the I'.asf 
Indies; and he coiijectnrcid that the rich territory whicdi 
had been described to him must be jiart of that vast and 
opulent region of the earth. Elated with the idea ol 
performing what so great a man had atteni[)lcd iu vain, 
and eager to accomplish a discovery whicli hG^iiew 
would be no le.ss acceptable to the king than benelieial 
to his country, he was impatient until Jie could set out 
upon this enterprise, in comparison ol which all his 
former exploits appeared inconsiderable. But previous 
arrangement and preparation were requisite to I'lisure 
SUCCC.S.S. lie began with courting and securing the 
friendship of the neighbouring cazique-s. lie sent .some 
of his officers to Hi.spaniola with a large quantity of 
gold, as a proof of his past .success, and an earne.st ol 
his future hopes. By a proper distribution of this, they 
secured the favour of the governor, and allured volun¬ 
teers into the service. A considerable reinforcement 
from that island joined him, and he thought liiinsell in 
a condition to attempt the di.scovery. 

The isthmns of Darien is not almve sixty 
miles in breadth ; hut tliLs neck of laud, whicdi 
' binds togeth^lbthi continents of .\<^th and 

* Hrrrrra. tli-r. 1. III. i. r t e. CO. I’. dre. j.. 11‘*. 
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South America, is strengthened by a chain of lofty 
mountains stretching through its whole extent, which 
render it a barrier of solidity sufficient to resist the im¬ 
pulse of two opposite oceans. The mountains are co¬ 
vered with forests almost inaccessible. The valleys in 
that moist climte, where it rains during two-thirds of 
the year, are marshy, and so frequently overflowed, that 
the inhabitants find it necessary, in many places, to 
build th|^ houses upon trees, in order to be elevated at 
some distiiince from the damp soil, and the odious rep¬ 
tiles engendered in the putrid waters.'’ Large rivers 
rush down with an impetuous current from the high 
grounds. In a region thinly inhabited by wandering 
savages, the hand of industry had done nothing to 
mitigate or correct those natural disadvantages. To 
march across this unexplored country with no other 
guides but Indians, whose fidelity could be little trusted, 
was, on all these accounts, the boldest enterprise on 
whidt the Spaniards had hitherto ventured in the New 
World. But the intrepidity of Balboa was such as dis¬ 
tinguished him among his countrymen, at a pe- 
riod when every adventurer was conspicuous for 
daring courage. Nor was bravery his only merit; he was 
prudent in conduct, generous, affable, and possessed of 
those popular talents which, in the most desperate un¬ 
dertakings, inspire confidence and secure attachment. 
Even after the junction of the volunteers from Hispa¬ 
niola, he was able to muster only a hundred and ninety 
men for his expedition. But they were hardy veterans, 
inured to the climate of America, and ready to follow 
him through every danger. A thousand Indians at¬ 
tended them to carry their provisions ; and to complete 
their warlike array, they took with them several of 
those fierce dogs, which were no less formidable than 
destructive to their naked enemies. 

Balbqgi set out upon this important expedition on 

'■ P. Martjr, dec. p. 158. 
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DiKOTeri September, about tlic time that the 

ti>e South periodical rains began to abate. He proceeded 
by sea, and without any difficulty, to the ter¬ 
ritories of a cazique whose friendship he had gained; 
but no sooner did he begin to ailvancc into the interior 
part of the country, than he was retard^ by every ob¬ 
stacle, which he had reason to apprehend, from the 
nature of the territory, or the disposition of its inhabi¬ 
tants. Some of the caziquc.s, at his approach, tied to 
the mountains with all their people, and carried otl or 
destroyed whatever could afford sub.sistence to his 
troops. Others collected their sid)jeet.s. in order to 
oppose his progress, and he quickly perceived what an 
arduous undertaking it was to eomiuct such a body ot 
men through hostile nations, across swamps, and rivers, 
and woods, which had never been passed but by strag¬ 
gling Indians. But by .sharing in every hardship with 
the meanest soldier, by appearing the foremost to meet 
every danger, by promising confidently to his troops 
the enjoyment of honour and riches superior to what 
had been attained by the. mo.st successful of their coun¬ 
trymen, he inspired them with such enthusiastic reso¬ 
lution, that they followed him \iithout murmuring. 
When they had penetrated a good way into the. moun¬ 
tains, a powerful cazique appearerl in a narrow pass, 
with a numerous body of his .'••idijerts, to obstruct their 
jrogrcs.s. But men who had .surmounted .so many 
ibstaclcs, despised the opposition of such feeble cne- 
nies. They attacked them with impciuosity, and hav- 
ng dispersed them with much ease and great slaughter, 
lontinucd their march. Though their giiiiles had rc- 
jresented the breadth of the isthmus to be only a jour- 
ley of six days, they had already spent tv^enty-five in 
orcing their way through the woods and mountains, 
vlany of them were to sink umh r such iiiiintcrrui>ted 
ati^ue in that sultry climate, several were taken ill of 
he dysentery and other disea.se8 fre<pient in that conn- 
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and all became impatient to reach the period of 
their labours and sulSerings. At length the Indians 
assured them, that from the top of the next mountain 
they should discover the ocean which was the object 
of their wishes. When, with in^^te toil, they had 
climbed up the greater part of thawfeep ascent, Balboa 
commanded his men to halt, add advanced alone to the 
summit, that he might b^the first who should enjoy a 
spectacl&which he had’so long desired. As soon as 
he behenphe South sea stretching in endless prospect 
below him, he fell on his knees, and lifting up his hands 
to heaven, returned thanks to God, who had conducted 
him to a discovery so beneficial to his country, and so 
honourable to himself. His followers, observing his 
transports of joy, rushed forward to join in his wonder, 
exultation, and gratitude. They held on their course 
to the shore with great alacrity, when Balboa advanc¬ 
ing up to the middle in the waves with his buckler and 
sword, took possession of that ocean in the name of the 
king his master, and vowed to defend it, with these 
arms, against all his enemies.' 

That part of the great Pacific or Southern ocean, 
which Balboa first discovered, still retains the name of 
the gulf of St. Michael, which he gave to it, and is 
situated to the east of Panama. From several of tlie 
petty princes, who governed in the districts adjacent to 
that gulf, he extorted provisions and gold by force of 
arms. Others sent them to him voluntarily. To these 
acceptable presents, some of the caziques added a con¬ 
siderable quantity of pearls; and he learned from them, 
with much satisfaction, that pearl oysters abounded in 
the sea which he had newly discovered. 


He re¬ 
ceives in¬ 
formation 
concern- 


Together with the acquisition of this wealth, 
vi^ich served to soothe and encourage his fol¬ 
lowers, he received "liccounts which confirmed 


<■ Ilerrrra, dec. .1. lib. x. c. l,^|^^pioinarB, c. &c. P. Marljr, dec. p 
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ing a more his sanguine hopes of future and more extensive 
co«M”y. benefits from the expedition. All the people on 
the coast of the South sea concurred in iiiform- 
ing him that there was a mighty and o])ulcnt kingdom 
situated at a considmpable distance toward.s the south¬ 
east, the inhabitantsfira wliich had tame animals to carry 
their burdens. In ordeiPto give the Spaniards an idea 
of these, they drew upon the i^id the figure of the Lla ¬ 
mas or sheep, afterward found in Peru, which the 
Peruvians had taught to perform such serview as they 
described. As the Llama, in its form, nearly rc.scmbles 
a camel, a bea.st of burden deemed peculiar to Asia, 
this circumstance, in conjunction witli the di.scovcry of 
the pearls, another noted production of that country, 
tended to confirm the Spaniards in their mistaken the¬ 
ory with respect to the vicinity of the New World to 
the East Indies."* 

Obiippd . But though the information which Balboa 
to rciurii. received from the people on the coast, as well a.s 
his own conjectures and hopes, rendered liiin extremely 
impatient to visit this unknown country, his prudence 
restrained him from attempting to invade it with a 
handful of men, exhausted with latiguc, and weakened 
b}' diseases.' He deteriniiujd to lead back his followers, 
at present, to their settlement of Santa Maria in Darien, 
and to return next season witli a force more adequate 
to such an arduous enterprise. In ordi'r to acquire a 
more extensive knowledge, of the isthmus, he marched 
back by a different route, which he found to he no Ic.ss 
dangerous and difficult tlum that which he had formi'rly 
taken. But to men olatid with success, and animated 
1 14 th 1 lopc, nothing is iusuriiiounlable. Balboa 
returned to Santa Marin, from uhiili he had 
been absent four months, with greater glory'and more 
treasure than the Spaniards had acijuired in any expe¬ 
dition in tlie New World.of Balboas officers 
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distinguished themselves more in this service than 
Francisco. Pizarro, or assisted with greater courage and 
ardour in opening a communication with those coun¬ 
tries, in which he was destined to act soon a most 
illustrious part.^ 

Pedrarias J|iiU>oa’8 first Care was to send information 
to ^^in of the impottant discovery which he 
of Darien, made; and to demand a reinforcement of 
a thoustti|d men, in order to attempt the conquest of that 
opulent niountry, concerning which he had received 
such, inviting intelligence. The first account of the 
discovery of the New World hardly occasioned greater 
joy, than the unexpected tidings that a passage was at 
last found to the great southern ocean. The commu¬ 
nication with the East Indi@|^|)y a course to the west¬ 
ward of the line of demarcation drawn by the pope, 
seemed now to be certain. The vast wealth which 
flowed into Portugal from its settlements and conquests 
in that country, excited the envy and called forth the 
emulation of other states. Ferdinand hoped now to 
come in for a share in this lucrative commerce, and in 
his eagerness to obtain it, was willing to make an effort 
beyond what Balboa required. But even in this exer¬ 
tion, his jealous policy, as well as the fatal antipathy of 
Fonseca, now bishop of Burgos, to every man of merit 
who now distinguished himself in the New World, were 
conspicuous. Notwithstanding Balboa’s recent ser¬ 
vices, which marked him out as the most proper person 
to finish that great undertaking which he had begun, 
Ferdinand was so ungenerous as to overlook these, and 
to appoint Pedrarias Davila, governor of Darien. He 
gave him the command of fifteen stout vessels, and 
twelve hundred soldiers. These were fitted out at the 
public expense, with a liberality which Ferdinand had 
never displayed in any former armament destined for 
the New World; and such was the ardour of the Spa- 

^Herrera, due. 1. lib. X. c. 3—6. Gutnam, c 64. 1’. Martyr, dec. p. 329|&c. 
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nish gentlemen to follow a leader who was tibout to 
conduct them to a country, where, ns fame reported, 
they had only to throw their nets into the sea and draw 
out gold,'' that fifteen hundred embarked on board the 
fleet, and if they had not been restrained, a much greater 
number w'ould have engaged in the service*^ 

Pedrarias reached the gulf of Darien T^hout any 
remarkable accident, and immediately sent some of his 
principal officers ashore to inform Balboa of his arrival, 
with the king’s commission, to be governor of the 
colony. To their astonishment, they found balbo^ of 
whose great exploits they had heard so imieh, and of 
whose opulence they had formed such high ideas, clad 
in a canvass jacket, and wearing coarse hempen sandals 
used only by the meanest peasants, einploj t'tl, together 
with some Indians in thatching his own hut with reeds. 
Even in this simple garb, which corresponded so ill 
with the expectations and wishes of his m>w guests, 
Balboa received them with dignity. The fame of his 
discoveries had drawn so many adventurers from the 
islands, that he could now muster four hundred and fifty 
men. At the head of tho.se daring veterans, he was 
more than a match for the forces which Pedrarias 


brought with him. But though his troops murmured 
loudly at the injustice of the king in superseding their 
commander, and complained that strangers would now 
reap the fruits of their toil and sueec.ss, Balboa sub¬ 
mitted with implicit obedience to the will of his sove¬ 
reign, and received Pedrarias with all the deference 
due to his character.' 

DHSfns'oii Notwithstanding this m(.ideration, to which 


u>t»crn pejrarias owed the peaceable ixissession of his 
Uaiboa. government, he appointed a judicial iiKpiiry to 
be made into Balboa’s conduct, while under th<‘ com¬ 


mand of Nicuessa, and imposed a con.sidcrablc fine 
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upo^ htiil the irregularities of which he 

had thenfbeen^gfl^^i^^Balboa felt sensibly the morti- 
^sii|on of being sxibjected to trial and to punishment 
in a place where he had so lately occupied the first sta¬ 
tion. Pedrarias could not conceal his jealousy of his 
superior merit; so that the resentment of the one, and 
the envy of the other, gave rise to dissensions extremely 
detrimental to the colony. It was threatened with a 
calamity still more fatal. Pedrarias had landed 
in Darien at a most unlucky time of the year, 
ab<^the middle of the rainy season, in that part of the 
tottid*^zone where the clouds pour down such torrents 
as are unknown in more temperate climates.'' The vil¬ 
lage of Santa Maria was seated in a rich plain, envi¬ 
roned with marshes and woods. The constitution of 
Europeans was unable to withstand the pestilential in¬ 
fluence of such a situation, in a climate naturally so 
noxious, and at a season so peculiarly unhealthy. A 
violent and destructive malady carried off many of the 
soldiers who accompanied Pedrarias. An extreme 
scarcity of provision augmented this distress, as it ren¬ 
dered it impossible to find proper refreshment for the 
sick, or the necessary sustenance for the health 3 ^' In 
the space of a month, above six hundred persons pe¬ 
rished in the utmost misery. Dejection and despair 
spread through the colony. Many principal persons 
solicited their dismission, and were glad to relinquish 
all their hopes of wealth, in order to escape from that 
pernicious region. Pedrarias endeavoured to divert 
those who remained from brooding over their misfor¬ 
tunes, by finding them employment. With this view, 
he sent several detachments into the interior parts of 
the country, to levy gold among the natives, and to 
search for the mines in which it was produced. Those 
rapacious adventurers, more attentive to present gain 


^ Richard Hist. Naturclle ilc TAir, torn. p. 204. 

* Herrcrn, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 14. P. Murt^yr, decad. p. 272. 
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than, to the means of faeilitating ^jjlog-jjpss, 

plundered without distinction tliey itierched! 

Regardless of the alliances which Balboa had nfttdM 
with several of the caziques, they stripped them ot 
every thing valuable, and treated them, as well as their 
subjects, with the utmost insolence and crueltj'. By 
their tyranny and exactions, which Pedrarias, either 
from want of authority or inclination, did not restrain, 
all the country from the gulf of Darien to the lake of 
Nicaragua was desolated, and the Spaniards were in¬ 
considerately deprived of the advantages whicli(^%3r 
might have derived from the friendship of the nafiin^, 
in extending their conquests to the South sea. Balboa, 
who saw with concern that such ill-judged proceedings 
retarded the e.\ccutiou of his favourite scheme, sent 
violent remonstrances to Spain against the imprudent 
government of Pedrarias, which had ruined a happy 
and flourishing colony. Pt^drarias, on the other hand, 
accused him of having deceived the king, bv magnify¬ 
ing his own exploits, as well as by a false representation 
of the opulence and value of the country.'" 

Violent Ferdinand became sensible at length of his 
' imprudence in superseding the. most active and 
experienced oflicer he had in the New World, 
and, by way of compensation to Balboa, ap¬ 
pointed him AdelautaJo, or Lietitenant-governor of the 
countries upon the South scii, with very extensive pri¬ 
vileges and authority. At the same time he enjoined 
Pedrarias to support Balboa in all his operatioas, and 
to consult with him concerning every measure which 
he hiinself pursued. But to eifcct such a siid- 


151S. 


den transition from inveterate enmity to |>crfect 
confidence, exceeded Ferdinand'.s power. IV<lraria.s 
continued to treat his rival with neglect; and Balboa’s 
fortune being exhausted by the payment ol' his fine, and 

"• Horn'ra, tier, i. lib. x. c. l.f. dec-t. i. I. (luiuftrft, i. 6i». T. AUriyi, 
rU'c. 3. c. 10. IWlHcion de B. dc p. IS. 
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other exactions of Pedrarias^ he could not make suit¬ 
able preparations -for inking possession of his new go¬ 
vernment. At length, by the interposition and exhor¬ 
tations of the bishop of Darien, they were brought to a 
reconciliation; and, in order to cement this union moi>e 
‘ firmly, Pedrarias agreed to give his daughter in mar- 
1516 Balboa. The first effect of their con¬ 

cord was, that Balboa was permitted t^ make 
several small incursions into the country. Th^e he 
coi^ucted with such prudence, as added to the reputa- 
tim Which he had already acquired. Many adven- 
turenf resorted to him, and, with the countenance and 
aid of Pedrarias, he began to prepare for his expedition 
to the South sea. In order to accomplish this, it was 
necessary to build vessels capable of conveying his 
troops to those provinces which he purposed to invade. 
After surmounting many obstacles, and endur¬ 
ing a variety of those hardships which were the 
portion of the conquerors of America, he at length 
finished four small brigantines. In these, with three 
hundred chosen men, a force superior to that with 
which Pizarro afterward undertook the i^same expedi¬ 
tion, he was ready to sail towards Peru, when he re¬ 
ceived an unexpected message from Pedrarias." As 
his recbnSiliation with Balboa had never been cordial, 
the progress which his son-in-law waS making revived 
his ancient enmity, and added to its rancour. He 
dreaded the prosperity and elevation of a man whom 
he famd injured so deeply. He suspected that success 
wiSnId encourage him to aim at independence upon his 
jurisdiction ; and so violetatly did the passions of hatred, 
fear, and jealousy, opeAte'upon his mind, that, in or¬ 
der to gratify his vengeance, he scrupled not to defeat 
an enterprise of the gr§atest moment to his country. 
Under pretexts which were false, butplausible, he desired 
Balboa to postpone his voyage for a shoit time, and to 

" Hrm’ia, dec. S. lib. i. c.'S. Mb. ii. c. 11. 15. tl. 
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repair to Ada, in order that he might have an intelrview 
with him. Balboa, with the unsuspicious conhdencc 
of a man consckms of no crime, instantly ol>e5'ed the 
summons; but as soon as he entered the place, lie was 
arrested by order of Pedrarias, whose impatience to 
satiate his revenge did not sutler him to languish long 
in confinement. Judges were immediately appointed 
to proceed to his trial. An accusation of disloyalty to 
the kitig, and of an intention to revolt against the go¬ 
vernor, was preferred against him. Sentence of deatli 
was pronounced; and though the judges who pas 
seconded by the whole colony, interceded warm^ fiir 
his pardon, Pedrarias continued ine.voral)le; and the 
Spaniards beheld, with astonishment and sorrow, the 
public executi<.)n of a man w'hoin they universally 
deemed more capable than any who had borne com¬ 
mand in America, of torniing and accomplishing great 
designs.” Upon his death, the e.\])e(lition which he 
had planned was relimjuished. Pedrarias, notwith¬ 
standing the violence and injustice of his proceedings, 
was not only screened from punishment by the power¬ 
ful patronage of the bishop of Burgos and other cour¬ 
tiers, but continued in power. Soon alter he obtained 
permission to remove the colony from its unwholesome 
station of Santa Maria to Panama, on the opposite side 
of the isthmus; and though it did not gain much in 
point of healthfnlness by the change, tlie commodious 
situation of this new settlement contriliuted greatly to 
facilitate the subsequent conquests of iIk- Spunioi^ds in 
the extensive countries situated upon the southttii 
ocean.f * 

During these transacfkxns in Darien, the his- 
Newdit- tory of which it was proper to carry on m an 
covenn. tenur, .several important events 

occurred with respect to the discovery, the conque.st, 
and government, of other provinces in the New World. 

“ Herrera, dec. ?. lib. ii.e. 91 ,•* Ibid. Jib. \r, c. 1. 
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FerdUand was sq intent ftp^ppening a C(Hnmunica- 
tion Molucca or Spied Isluds by the west, 

Aat, icrjl^^yeaT 1515, he fitted oUt'^vif^ships at his 
own in order to attempt stfeh a voyage, and 

pive the command of thetq to Juan Diaz de Solis, who 
was deemed one of the most skilful navigators in Spain. 
He stood along the coast of South America, and on the 
1st of January 151C, entered a riwH|*'; 5 grhich he 'tSalled 
Janeiro, where an extensive comi|^^ is now^ieamed 


on. From thence he proceeded to '’a spacSous,. bfiy, 
wHkfehe supposed to be the entrance into a stt|^|liat 
cohpwnicated with the Indian ocean; but, upJtt^^- 
vandng farther, he |o«nd it to be the mouth ofRm de 
one of the vast rivers by which the southern 
■’ .tin^aid of America is watered. In endeavouring to make 
%^J^8eiScent in this country, De Solis and several of his 
dlfew were slain by the natives, who, in sight of the 
ships, cut their bodies in pieces, roasted and devoured 
them. Discouraged with the loss of their commander, 
and terrified at this shocking spectacle, the surviving 
Spaniards set sail for Europe, without aiming at any 
farther discovery.'* Though this attem|8 proved abor¬ 
tive, it was not withou^ benefit. It turned the atten¬ 
tion ofjjyenious men to this course of navigation, and 
‘‘prepaflOT the way for a more fortunate voyage, by 
which a few years posterior to this period, the great 
design that Ferdinand had in view was accomplished. 
State of Though the Spaniards were thus actively 
employed in extending their discbveri|s..and 
DtdK'^ settlements in America, they still con^dCTed 
Hispaniola as their aagp ipal colony, l^d the seat of 
government. Don DHiPb Columbus wanted neither 
inclination nor abilities to have rendered the members 
of this colony, who w^ most immediately under his 
jurisdiction, jprosperous and happy. But he was cir¬ 
cumscribed in all his operatiqps by the suspicious policy 

a Herrera, dec. S. lib. i. a. -f. Martyr, dee. p. S17. 
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of Ferdinand, who occasion, and und^r pre¬ 

texts the most frivoIou|, te&enched his privile^s, and 
encourage'd thc^easurer, the judges, and"(^^( subor¬ 
dinate officers, t6 counteract his mcasureS||^{UI^ to dis¬ 
pute his authority. The^ most valuable plbrogati^ 
which the governor possessed, was that of distributirff' 
Indians among the Spaniards settled in the island. The 
rigofoiis servitn^pf those unhappy men liaving been 
- butffifiliemitigatTO^y all tile regulations in their lavour, 
^jjlppowfer of pdtcelling out such nccessarv instruinents 
at plea-sure, secured to the governor gga^in- 
ftttcace in the colony. In order to strip him dr^this, 
.Ferdinand created a new office^ ^ith the power of dis- 
er^uting tlic Indians, and bestowed it upon Kodri|p» 
Albuquerque, a relation of Zapata, his conlidentiuXjqgi-!' 
ni-ster. Mortified with the injustice, as well as indigWr’ 
of this invasion upon hi.s rights, in a )ioiut so c.ssentm, 
Don Diego could no longer reiiiain in a jilace where 
his power and eousequence were almost annihilated. 
He repaired to Spain with the vain hopes of uhtaiuing 
redress.' Albuquerque entered upon his ofiicc with all 
the rapacity'ibf an indigent adventurer, impatient to 
amass wealtli. llehegan with taking the exact number 
of Indians in the i.sland, and found Unit, .^oin .sixty 
thousand, who, in the year lo08, survived afll^till thehr 
sufl'erings, they were now reduced to fourteen thoirsand. 
Thc.se he threw into separate divisions or lots, and be¬ 
stowed them upon such as were willing to purchase 
them at the highest price. By this arbitrary "jirttfcu- 
several of tlie natives were removed frorti'*nieir 
original habiMtion, many wee^aken from their ancient 
masters, and all of them .suNpilcd to heavier burdens, 
and to more intolerable labour, in order to reimburse 
their new proprietors. additional calamities 

completed the misery, and hastened on the extinction 
of this wretched and innocent race of men.* 

' Herren, dec. l. lib. ix. c. 5. If- * Ib^- dtc. 1. lib. a. c. If. 
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'J’J^e ^violence 
the fatal 

i, i^t only exciferf^SdmI 
ought themselves agg^ 

the hearW ol^all who retained any sentimihts. of huma¬ 
nity. From the time that eeclesiastics were sent as in¬ 
structors into America,/hey perceived that th e^j^ ijgi ^ ur 
with which their countiymen trea^gd the nativi^^fifu-.v 
dered their ministry altogeth^lrultless. The 
aries^in conformity to the mild spirii^Sf that reli^SS^ 
whyy<hey were employed to publish, early reipol^^ ' 
stra^m against the maxims of the planters with respec|^; 
to the Americans, amA^ndemne^he repartimientoSf or 
(^tributiom, by whi^ they we^^ven up as slaves to 
sir conquerors, as no less contrary to natural justice 
id the precepts of Christianity, than to sound policy, 
le Dominicans, to whom the instruction of the Ame¬ 
ricans was originally committed, were most vehement 
in testifying against the repartimientos. ' In the year 
1511, Montesino, one of their most eminent preachers, 
inveighed against this practice, in the great church at 
St. Domingo, with all the impetuosity ofr'popular elo¬ 
quence. Don Diego Columbus, principal officers 
^of the <2i||^y, and all the laymen who had been his 
K^arerSj^mplained of the monk to his superiors; but 
they, instead of condemning, applauded his doctrine, 
as equally pious and seasonable. The Franciscans, in¬ 
fluenced by the spirit of opposition and riva^^p wjlijclv* 
i^between the two orders, discovere<|4 ^ 

■take part with the laity, and to el 
9 ' of the rcpartipiicnios. But as mey 
with decency give thelii^llvowed approbation to a sys¬ 
tem of oppression, so r^ugnantto the spirit ofleligion, 
they endeavoured to palljgte what they could not justify, 
and alleged, in excuse for the conduct of their country¬ 
men, that it was impossibtojMl^irry on any improve¬ 
ment in the colony, unlea£iiHHil|i|bim'ds possessed such 
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inicans, regardlei 
^ crested considerations, woiil 
ing this in '&ny degree th# rigour of thltr 

and even refused to absolve, or admit to the 
lent, such of their coiftitrymen as continued to 
lie nativex'ift'jSei^iide." Both parties applied to 
.fking for Ij^^ecisiontin a matter of sucli importance. 
"Ferdinand em^wered a committee of his privy|»uncil, 
asitiilted by some of the most eminent civilian.sa&fl tli- 
vihes in Spain, to.hear the from mspa- 

niola, in support Qf,ldtcir respwW'e opinions. After a 
long discussion, the speculative point in controvc 
was determined in favour of the Dominicans, the 
dians were declared to be a free people, entitled tO’ 
the natural rights of men ; but notwithstanding this de¬ 
cision, the. reparthnkntos were continued upon their 
ancient footing.’' As thi.s determination admitted the 
princijde upon which the Dominicans founded their 
opinion, they renewed their cfl’orts to obtain relief for 
the Indians witlr^dditional boldness and zeal. At 
length, in order to^uiet the oslony, wliich \\^salarined 
by their remonstrances and censures, ferdiiupH issuq^ 
a decree of his privy-council, declaring, that after ma¬ 
ture consideration of the Apostolic Bull, and other titles 
by which the crown of Castile claimed a right 

t id' jts possessions in the New World, the^^agi- 
‘l^j^ndians was warranted both by 
id ofitnan ; that unless they were subjftl^d to 
linion oftheSpaniard«^«ud compelled to rc.side 
under t^eir inspection, it would be impossible to 
claim them fmro idolatry, or to instruct them in the 
principles of the Christian faith; that no farther .scruple 
ought to be entertaine d^n cerning the lawfulness of 


« Heneta, dec. 1. 

• Oviedu, lib. iii. c. 6. p. 91- 



'M Oeiedo, lib. iii. c. C. p. 97. 

'' '■», dec. 1. lib- »iii. 12- bb. !*•«• 5- 
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die repartimientos, as the king and council i^re willing 
to take the emerge of that upon their own consciences; 
and tha| fh^refore the Dominicans, and monks of other 
religious orders, should abstain, for the future, from 
those invectives, which, from an excess of charitable 
but ill-informed zeal, they had uttered against that 
practice/ 

That his intention of adhering to this decree might 
be fully understood, Ferdinand conferred new grants 
of Indmns upon several of his courtiers/ But in order 
that TO might not seem altogether inattentive to the 
rights of humanity, he published an edict, in which he 
^(fendeavoured to provide for the mild treatment of the 
Ip^ians under the yoke to which he subjected them ; he 
i^^gulated the nature of the work which they should be 
required to perform; he prescribed the mode in which 
they should be clothed and fed, and gave directions 
with respect to their instruction in the principles of 
Christianity/ 

Effect of But the Dominicans, who, from their experi- 
ibeic. ence of what was passed, judged concerning the 
future, soon perceived the inefficacy of those provisions, 
and foretold, that as long as it was the interest of indi¬ 
viduals th treat the Indians with rigour, no public re¬ 
gulations could render tlieir servitude mild or tolerable. 
They considered it as vain to waste their own time 
and strength in attempting to communicate the sublime 
truths of religion to men, whose spirits were broken, 
and^heir faculties impaired by oppression. Soflm of 
them, in despair, requested the permission of their su¬ 
periors to remove to the continent, and to pursue the 
object of their mission among such of the natives as 
were not hitherto corrupted by the exaaiple of the Spa¬ 
niards, or alienated by their cruelty from the Christian 
faith. Such as remained in Hispaniola continued to 

' 

> Uerren, dec. 1. lib. iz. c. 14. ' • ' 

* Hemrm, dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 14. 


* See Note XXV. 
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remonstr^, with decent firmness, agai^t the servitude 
of the Indian^.*’ 

Dartholo- The violent operations of Albu^e|[que, the 
Ca«j‘'ap? distributor of Indians, revived the zeal of 

defe'nic of Dominicans against the rcpartimientos, and 

the In- called forth an advocate for that oppressed peo¬ 
ple, who possessed all the courage, the talents, 
and activity requisite in supporting such a desperate 
cause. This was Bartholomew de las Oasas, a native 
of Seville, and one of the clergymen sent put with 
Columbus in his second voyage to Hispaniola, Hi order 
to settle in that island. He early adojited the opinion 
prevalent among ecclesiastics, tiirith respect to the unub* 
lawfulness of reducing the natives to servitude; and 
that he might demonstrate the sincerity of his convi% 
tion, he relinquished all the Indians who had fallen to 
his own share in the division of the inhabitants among 
their conquerors, declaring that he should ever bewail 
his own misfortune and guilt, in having exercised ibr a 
moment this impious dominion over Ids fellow-crea¬ 
tures.' From that time, he became the avowed patron 
of the Indians; and by his bold interpositions in their 
behalf, as well as by the respect due to his abilities and 
character, he had often the merit of setting soAic bounds 
to the excesses of his countrymen. He did not fail to 
remonstrate warmly against the proceedings of Albu¬ 
querque, and, though he soon found that attention to 
his own interest rendered this rapacious officer deaf to 
admonition, he did not abandon the wretched pieople 
whose cause be had espoused. He instantly set out for 
Spain, with the most sanguine hopes of opening the 
eyes and softening the heart of Ferdinand, by that 
striking picture of the oppression of his new subjects, 
which he would exhibit to his view.'’ 

^ nerrerx, dec. 1. lib- ie. e. l-t- Touron. Ilisl. Cener. dr I'Aineriqur, tom. L |>. 25%. 

< Fr. Aug. Davila Padilla Hist, de UFundacion dc la Proviiicia ilc St. Jago de 
Mexico, p. SOS, 304. Herrera, dec.H. lib. x. c. 12. 

* Herrera, dec. l. lib. x. c. 13. Dw. 3. lib. i. c. 11. Davila Padilla'Hist. p. 30d. 
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Solicit. He easily obtained admittance tq^ the king, 
in'be*'*** found in a declining s^%te^ of health, 

■court at 44|[|h. much freedom, and no less eloquence, he 
lljPesented to him all the fatal effects of the 
repartimientos in the New World, boldly charging him 
with the guilt of having authorized this impious mea¬ 
sure, which had brought misery and destruction upon 
a numerous and innocent race of men, whom Provi¬ 
dence had placed under his protection. Ferdinand, 


whose mind as well as body was much enfeebled by 
his distemper, was greatly alarmed at this charge of 
impiety, which at another juncture he would have de¬ 
spised. He listened with deep compunction to the 
discourse of Las Casas, and promised to take into se¬ 


rious consideration the means of redressing the evil of 
which he complained. But death prevented him from 
executing his resolution. Charles of Austria, to whom 
all his crowns devolved, resided at that time in his pa¬ 
ternal dominions in the Low Countries. Las Casas, 


with his usual ardour, prepared immediately to set out 
for Flanders, in order to occupy the ear of the young 
monarch, when cardinal Ximenes, who, as regent, as¬ 
sumed the reins of government in Castile, commanded 
him to desist from the journey, and engaged to hear his 


complaints in person. 

The rega- He accordingly weighed the matter with at- 
tention equal to its importance ; and as his im- 
Ximeiie.. petuous mind delighted in schemes bold and 
unccfUtmon, he soon fixed upon a plan which astonished 
the ministers, trained up under the formal and cautious 
administration of Ferdinand. Without regarding either 
the rights of Don Diego Columbus, or the regulations 
established by the late king, he resolved to send three 
persons to America as superintendents of all the colo¬ 
nies there, with authority, after examining all circum¬ 
stances on the spot, to decic^finally with respect to 
the point in question. It was a matter of deliberation 
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and delicacy to choose men qualified for such an im¬ 
portant station. As all the laymen settled in America, 
or who had been consulted in the a^ministr^jUji of that 
department, had given their opinion that thPf aniards 
could not keep possession of their new settlements, 
unless they were allowed to retain their dominion over 
the Indians, he saw that he could not rely on their im¬ 
partiality, and determined to commit the trust to eccle¬ 
siastics. As the Dominicans and Franciscans had al¬ 
ready espoused opposite sides in the controversy, he, 
from the same principle of impartiality, excluded both 
these fraternities from tlfe commission. He confined 
his choice to the monks of St. Jerome, a small, but re¬ 
spectable order in Spain. With the assistance of their 
general, and in concert with Las Casas, he soon pitched 
upon three persons whom he deemed equal to the 
charge. To them he joined Zuazo, a private lawyer of 
distinguished probity, with unbounded power to regu¬ 
late all judicial proceedings in the colonies. Las Casas 
was appointed to accompany th(‘m, with the title of 


protector of the Indians.' 

The roan- ^o vest sucli extraordinary powers, as might 
*" . at once overturn the system of crovernment cs- 

whtcii they ^ 

were exe- tablished in the New World, in four per.son.s, 
who, from their humble condition in life, were 
little entitled to possess this high authority, appeared 
to Zapata, and other ministers of the lute king, a mea¬ 
sure so wild and dangerous, that they refused to issue 
the dispatches necessary for carrying it into exeeution. 
But Ximenes was not of a temper patiently to brook op¬ 
position to any of his schemes. He sent for the re-frac- 
tory ministers, and addressed them in such a tone, that 
in the utmost consternation they obeyed his orders.' 
The superintendents, with their associate Zuazo, and 
Las Casas, sailed for St. Domingo. Upon their arrival, 
the first act of their ^thority was to set at liberty all 


' Herrera, dec. 3 . lib. ii. c. S. 


' Ibid. C.6. 
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the ladians who hM been granted to the Spanish cour¬ 
tiers, or to any person ^not residing in America. This, 
together with the information which had been received 
from Spain concerning the object of the commission, 
spread a general alarm. The colonists concluded that 
they were to be deprived at once of the hands with 
which they carried on their labour, and that, of conse¬ 
quence, ruin was unavoidable. But the fathers of St. 
Jerome proceeded with such caution and prudence, 
as soon dissipated all their fears. They discovered, in 
every step of their conduct, a knowledge of the world, 
and of aifairs, which is seldom acquired in a cloister; 
and displayed a moderation as well as gentleness still 
more rare among persons trained up in the solitude and 
austerity of a monastic life. Their ears were open to 
information from every quarter; they compared the dif¬ 
ferent accounts which they received; and, after a ma¬ 
ture consideration of the whole, they were fully satis¬ 
fied that the state of the colony rendered it impossible 
to adopt the plan proposed by Las Casas, and recom¬ 
mended by the cardinal. They plainly perceived that 
the Spaniards settled in America were so few in num¬ 
ber, that they could neither work the mines which had 
been opened, nor cultivate the country; that they de¬ 
pended for effecting both upon the labour of the na¬ 
tives, and if deprived of it, they must instantly relin¬ 
quish their conquests, or give up all the advantages 
which they derived from them ; that no allurement was 
so powerful as to surmount the natural aversion of the 
Indians to any laborious effort, and that nothing but the 
authority of a master could compel them to work; and 
if they were not kept constantly under the eye and dis¬ 
cipline of a superior, so great was their natural listless¬ 
ness and indifference, that they would neither attend to 
religious instruction, nor observ^ those rights of Chris¬ 
tianity which they had been alrtjhdy taught. Upon all 
those accounts, the superintendents f^und it necessary 
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to tolerate the repartiniientos, and to suffer the Indians 
to remain under subjection to their Spanisli masters. 
They used their utmost endeavours, however, to pre¬ 
vent the fatal effects of this establifehnient, and to se- 
• cure to the Indians the consolation of the best treatment 
compatible with a state of servitude. For this purpose, 
they revived former regulations, they prescribed new 
ones, they neglected no circumstance that tended to 
mitigate the rigour of the yoke; and by their authorit}', 
their example, and their exhortations, they laboured to 
inspire their countrymen with sentiments of eijuity and 
gentleness towards the unhappy people upon whose 
industry they depended. Zuazo, in his department, 
seconded the endeavours of the superintendents. He 
reformed the courts of justice, in such a manner as to 
render their decisions equitable as well as expeditious, 
and introduced various regulations which greatly im¬ 
proved the interior police of the colony. The satisfac¬ 
tion which his conduct, and that of the superinten<lents 
gave, was now universal among the Spaniards settled 
in the New World, and all admired the boldness of 
Ximenes, in having departed from the ordinary path of 
business in forming his plan, as well as his sagacity in 
pitching upon persons, whose wisdom, moderation, and 
disinterestedness rendered them worth} of this high 
trust.® 

Las Casas alone was dissatisfied. The pru- 

dissatis&cd dential considerations which influenced the su- 
witii them. made no impression upon him. 

He regarded their idea of accommodating their con¬ 
duct to the state of the colony, as the maxim of an un¬ 
hallowed timid policy, which tolerated what was un¬ 
just because it was beneficial. He contended that the 
Indians were by nature free, and as their protector? he 
required the superintendents not to bereave them of the 
common privilege of^humanity. They received his 

V Herren, dec. t. c. 15. RcibcmI Hitt. Uenei. Ub. U. c. 11—16. 
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most virulent Remonstrances without emotion, but ad¬ 
hered firmly to their own system. The Spanish planters 
di d j ^ ot bear with hii^iso patiently, and were ready to 
tefiwim in pieces ^9r insisting in a requisition studious 
t^jj^em. Las Casas, in order to screen himself from' 
their rage, found it necessary to take shelter in a con¬ 
vent; an4 perceiving that all his e%orts in America 
were fruitless, he soon set out for Europe, with a fixed 
resolution not to abandon the protection of a people 
whom he deemed to be cruelly oppre.ssed.'' 
nil nego- Had Ximenes retained that vigour of mind 
wHh'oic with which he usually applied to business. Las 
c’hariw Casas must have met with no very gracious 
reception upon his return to Spain. But he 
found the cardinal languishing under a mortal distem¬ 
per, and preparing to resign his authority to the young 
king, who was daily expected from the Low Countries. - 
Charles arrived, took possession of the government, 
and, by the death of Ximenes, lost a minister, whose 
abilities and integrity entitled him to direct his affairs. 
Many of the Flemish nobility had accompanied their 
sovereign to Spain. From that warm predilection to' 
his countrymen, which was natural at his age, he con¬ 
sulted them with respect to all the transactions in his 
new kingdom, and they, with an indiscreet eagerness, 
intruded themselves into every business, and seized al¬ 
most every department of administration.* The direc¬ 
tion of American affairs was an object too alluring to 
escape their attention. Las Casas observed their glow¬ 
ing influence, and though projectors are usually too 
sanguine to conduct their schemes with much dexterity, 
he possessed a bustling, indefatigable activity, which 
sometimes accomplishes its purposes with greater suc¬ 
cess than the* most exquisite discernment and address. 
He courted the Flemish ministers with assiduity. He 
repiesented to them the absur&ity of all the maxims 

h fimciK, dfc. 3. lib. ii. c. IC. i nistorv of^liarlrs V. toI. ii. p. 43. 
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hitlferto ado;pted with respect to ^vernment of 
America, particularly during the ^ministration ofFer- 
dinand^nd pointed out the defects those arran||^ 
meats ^Hjlch Ximenes had introduced. The memd^ 
of Ferdinand was odious to the Flemings. The supe¬ 
rior virtue and abilities of Ximenes had long been the 
object of their envy. They fondly wished to have a 
plausible pretext for condemning the measures, both of 
the monarch and of the minister, and ot reflecting some 
discredit on their political wisdom. The friends of 
Don Diego Columbus, as well as the Spanish courtiers, 
who had been dissatisfied with the cardinal’s adminis¬ 
tration, joined Las Casas in censuring the scheme of 
sending superintendents to America. This union of so 
many interests and passions was irresistible; and in 
consequence of it the fathers of St. Jerome, together 
with their associate Zuazo, were recalled, lloderigo 
de Figueroa, a lawyer of some eminence, was appointed 
chief judge of the island, and received instructions, in 
compliance with the request of Las Casas, to examine 
once more, with the utmost attention, the point in con¬ 
troversy between him and the pcopip of tlu'. colony, with 
respect to the treatment of the natives; and in the mean 
time to do every thing in his power to alleviate their 
sufferings, and prevent the extinction of the lace. 
s he c f This was all that the zeal of Las Csesas could 
supplying pvocurc at that juncture in fa\our of the In- 
‘vlhi"' dians. The impossibility of carrying on any 
grubs. iniproveineiits in America, utdess the Spanish 
planters could command the labour of the natives, was 
an insuperable objection to his plan of treating them as 
free subjects. In order to provide some rena^dy for 
this, without which he found it was in vain to mention 
his scheme, Las Casas proposed to purchase a sufficient 
number of negroes from the Portuguese settlements on 
the coast of Africa, and to tran.sport them to America, 

k Herrera, dec* lib. ii c. Id. 19. 21. lib. iil-c. 7 . «• 
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in olrder that they plight be employed as slaves in work¬ 
ing the mines and cultivating the ground. One of the 
first advantages which the Portuguese had derived from 
their discoveries in Africa, arose from the trad^a slaves. 
Various circumstances concurred in reviving this odious 
commerce, which had been long abolished in Europe, 
and which is no less repugnant to the feelings of hu¬ 
manity, than to the principles of religion. As early as 
the year 1503, a few negro slaves had been sent into 
the New World.' In the year 1511, Ferdinand per¬ 
mitted the importation of them in greater numbers."' 
They were found to be a more robust and hardy race 
than the natives of America. They were more capable 
of enduring fatigue, more patient under servitude, and 
the labour of one negro was computed to be equal tp 
that of four Indians." Cardinal Ximenes, however, 
when solicited to encourage this commerce, peremp¬ 
torily rejected the proposition, because he perceived the 
iniquity of reducing one race of men to slavery, while 
he was consulting about the means of restoring liberty 
to another." But Las Casas, from the inconsistency 
natural to men who hurry with headlong impetuosity 
towards a favourite point, was incapable of making this 
distinction. While he contended earnestly for the li¬ 
berty of the people born in one quarter of the globe, he 
laboured to enslave the inhabitants of another region; 
and in the warmth of his zeal to save the Americans 
from the yoke, pronounced it to be lawful and expedient 
to impose one still heavier upon the Africans. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the latter. Las Casas’s plan was adopted. 
Charles granted a patent to one of his Flemish favour¬ 
ites, containing an exclusive right of importing four 
thousand negroes into America. The favourite sold his 
patent to some Genoese merchants for twenty-five thou¬ 
sand ducats, and they were the first who brought into 


■ Herrera,dec. l.'lib. ». c. 12. 
Ibid. lib. ix. c. b. 
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a re^lar form that commerce for slaves lietween Africa 
and America, which has since been carried on to such 
an amazing extent.** 

^ 1518 . • the Genoese merchants, conducting their 

^pa'eT operations, at first, with the rapacity of mono- 
seeing polists, demanded such a higli price for iie- 
tuiiispa- groes, that the number imported into llispa- 
moia. niola made no great change upon the state of 
the colony. Las Casas, whose zeal was no less inven¬ 
tive than indefatigable, had recourse to another expe¬ 
dient for the relief of the Indians. He observed, that 
most of the persons who had .settled hitherto in America, 
were sailors and soldiers employed in the discovery or 
conquest of the country; the younger sons of noble 
families, allured by the prospect of acquiring sudden 
wealth ; or desperate adventurers, whom their indigence 
or crimes forced to abandon their native land. Instead 
of such men, who were dissolute, rapaciou.s, and inca¬ 
pable of that sober persevering industry, which i« 
requisite in forming new colonies, he proj)oscd to sup¬ 
ply the settlements in Hispaniola and other parts of the 
New World with a sufficient number of labourers and 
husbandmen, who should be allured by .suitable pre¬ 
miums to remove thither. The.se, as they were accu.s- 
tomed to fatigue, would be able to perform the work, 
to which the Indians, from the feebleness of their con¬ 
stitution, were unequal, and might soon become u-seful 
and opulent citizens. But though llis)tanioiii stood 
much in need of a recruit of inhabitants, having been 
visited at this time with the small-pox, which swept of!' 
almost all the natives who had survived their long con¬ 
tinued oppression; and though Las Casas had the 
countenance of the Flemish ministers, this scheme wa.s 
defeated by the bishop of Burgos, who thwarted ail his 
projects.'* 

P Herr€»« dec. 1. lib. ii. c. SO. 
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Fo«^i the now despaired of procuring any 

nets'CO-* relief for the Indians in those places where the 
Spaniards were already settled. life evil was 
become so inveterate there, as not to admit of a cure. 
But such discoveries were daily making in the conti¬ 
nent, as gave a high idea both of its extent and popu¬ 
lousness. In all those vast regions, •there was but one 
feeble colony planted; and except a sm^ spot on the 
isthmus of Darien, the natives still occupied the whole 
country. This opened a new and more ample field for the 
humanity and zeal of Las Casas, who flattered himself 
that he might prevent a pernicious system from being 
introduced there, though he had failed of success in his 
attempts to overturn it, where it was already established. 
Full of this idea, he applied for a grant of the unoccu¬ 
pied country, stretching along the sea-coast from the 
gulf of Paria, to the western frontier of that province 
now known by the name of Santa Martha. He pro¬ 
posed to settle there with a colony composed of hus¬ 
bandmen, labourers, and ecclesiastics. He engaged, in 
the space of two 3 '^ears, to civilize ten thousand of tbfe 
natives, and to instruct them so thoroughly in the d^ts 
of social life, that, from the fruits of their industry, an 
annual revenue of fifteen thousand ducats should arise 
to the king. In ten years he expected that his im¬ 
provements would be so far advanced, as to yield an¬ 
nually sixty thousand ducats. He stipulated, that no 
sailor or soldier should ever be permitted to settle in 
this district; and that no Spaniard whatever should 
enter it without his permission. He even projected to 
clothe the people whom he took along with him in some 
distinguishing garb, which did not resemble the Spanish 
d.ress, that they might appear to the natives to be a dif- 
•ferent race of men from those who had brought so 
many calamities upon their country.' From this scheme, 

^ Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iv. c« 2. 
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of which I have traced only the great HmMis mani¬ 
fest that Las Casas had formed ideas concerning the 
metood of, treating the Indians, similar to tliose by 
which the Jesuits afterward carried on their great ope¬ 
rations, in another part of the same continent. He 
supposed that the Europeans, by availing themselves of 
that ascendant which they possessed in consequence of 
their superiw progress in science and improvement, 
might gradiSllly form the minds of the Americans to 
relish those comforts of which they were destitute, 
might train them to the arts of civil life, and render 
them capable of its functions. 

FaTour> But to the bishop of Burgos and the council 
wired? Indies, this project appciired not only 

chimerical, but dangerous in a high degree. 
They deemed the faculties of the Americans to be na¬ 
turally so limited, and their indolence so excessive, that 
every attempt to instruct and improve them would be 
fruitless. They contended, that it would be extremely 
imprudent to give the command of a country extending 
^ove a thousand miles along the coast, to a fanciful 
presumptuous enthusiast, a stranger to the affairs of 
the world, and unacquainted, with the arts of govern¬ 
ment. Las Casas, far from being discouraged with a 
repulse, which he had reason to expect, had recourse 
once more to the Flemish favourites, who zealously pa¬ 
tronised his scheme, merely because it had been re¬ 
jected by the Spanish ministers. They prevailed wiUi 
their master, who had lately been raised to the impe¬ 
rial dignity, to refer the consideration of this measure 
to a select number of his privy-counscllors; and Las 
Casas having excepted against the members of the 
council of the Indies, a$ partial and interested, they 
were all excluded. The decision of men chosen by 
recommendation of the Flemings, was perfectly con¬ 
formable to their sentiments. They warmly approved 
of Las Casas’s plan; and gave orders for carrying it 
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into execution, but restricted the territory Plotted him 
to three hundred miles along the coast of Cumana, 
allowing him, however, to extend it as far as he pleased 
towards the interior part of the country.’ 

A solemn determination did not pass uncensured. 

tion‘can- every person who had been in the West 

cemingfte Indies exclaimed against it, stad supported their 
tresting tiie Opinion SO Confidently, and with s^h plausible 
Indians, rgasons, as made it advisable to*pause and to 
review the subject more delibjerately. Charles himself, 
though jaccustomed, at this early period of his life, to 
adopt the sentiments of his ministers, with such sub¬ 
missive deference as did not promise that decisive vi¬ 
gour of mind which distinguished his riper years, could 
not help suspecting that the eagerness with which the 
Flemings took part in every afiair relating to Ameriea^’;> 
flowed from some improper motive, and began to dis¬ 
cover an inclination to examine in person into the state 
of th^ question conceniing the character of the Ameri¬ 
cans, and the proper manner of treating them. An 
j opportunity of making this inquiry with great 
advantage soon occurred. Quevedo, the bishop 
of Darien, who had accompanied Pedrarias to the con¬ 
tinent in the year 1513, happened to land at Barcelona, 
where the court then resided. It was quickly known, 
^at ^lis sentiments concerning the talents and disposi¬ 
tion of the Indians differed from those of Las Casas : 
and Charles naturally concluded that by confronting 
two respectable persons, who, during their residence in 
America, had full leisure to observe the manners of the 
people whom they pretended to describe, he might be 
able to discover which of them bad formed his opinion 
with the greatest discemmentand accuracy. 

' A day for this solemn audience was appointed. The 
emperor appeared with extraordinary pomp, and took 
his seat on a throne in the great hall of the palace. His 

• Goman Hiil. Grncr. c. 77. Herrera, dec. S. lib. ir. e. S. Oriedo, lib. xix. c. 5. 
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principal courtiers attended. Don Diego Columbus, 
admiral of the Indies, was summoned to be present. 
The bishop of Darien was called upon first to deliver 
his opinion. He, in a short discourse, lamented the 
f&tal desolation of America, by the extinction of so 
many of its inhabitants; he acknowledged that this must 
be imputed, in some degree, to the excessive jigour and 
inconsiderate proceedings of the Spaniards; but de¬ 
clared that Sn the people of the New World whom he 
had seen either in the continent or in the islands, ap¬ 
peared to him to be a race of men marked out, by the 
inferiority of their talents, for servitude, and whom it 
would be impossible to instruct or improve, imlcvss they 
were kept under the continual inspection of a master. 
Las Casas, at greater length, and with more fervour, 
defended his own system. He rejected with indigna¬ 
tion the idea that any race of men was born to servi¬ 
tude, as irreligious and inhuman. He asserted that 
the faculties of the Americans were not naturally des¬ 
picable, but unimproved; that they were capable of re¬ 
ceiving instruction in the principles of religion, as well 
as ofacquiring the industry and arts which would qua¬ 
lify them for the various offices of social life; that the 
mildness and tknidity of their nature rendered them so 
submissive and docile, that they might be led and 
formed with a gentle hand. He professed, that his in¬ 
tentions in proposing the scheme now under consider¬ 
ation were pure and disinterested; and though, from 
'' the accomplishment of his designs, inestimably benefits 
would result to the crown of Castile, he never had 
claimed, nor ever would receive, any recompense on 
that account. 

Charles, after hearing both, and consulting 
wbeme of Y^jtb bis ministers, did not think himself suffi- 
ciently informed to establish any general ar- 
rangement with respect to the s^te of the In¬ 
dians; but as he had perfect confidence in the integrity 
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of Las Casas, and as ^enWe bisbopUt Darien admit- 
tdl scheme to be of such importal^, that a trial 
should be ^ade of its^pects, he issued a patent, 
grantiiag him the'di^l^t in Cumana formerly 
mentioned, with full power to establish a colony thex^ 
accprding to hi^wn pla|_ 

d on the preparations for 
sual ardo^ttk But, either 
conduct of 


LaH^^s pus; 
oiccuting his'voyage with hii 
“• from his ojm inexpirieuce in t’ 
affairs, or from the secret»J^poaitlpn of the Spanish 
nobility who universally draded the success of an in- 
• stituticOT that-mi^t rob them of the industrious and 
useful hands whicn cultivated their estates, his progress 
in engaging husbandmen and labourers was extremely 
slow, and he could not prevail on more than two hun¬ 
dred to accompany him to Cumana. 

Deparu Nothing, however, could damp his zeal, 
ric^fand With this slender train, hardly sufficient to take 
ibrin?dd^ possession of such a large territory, and alto- 
obsta^P^ether unequal to any effectual attempt towards 
civilizing its inhabitants, he set sail. at 

which he touched was the island qj|^^|i^^p|laco. 
There he received an account of a newllipliSc^Pto the 
execution of his scheme, more insuper«j|pl^han hay he 
had hitherto encountered. When be left America in 

« e 3 ®ar 1 ^ G, the Spaniards had little intercourse with 
ly part of the continent, except the countries adjacent 
imdt he ^ulf of Darien. But as every species of internal 
^Imustry^gan to stagnate in Hispaniola, wlien, by the 
rapid decrease of t^ natives, the Spaniards were de¬ 
prived of those haMs with which Aey had hitherto 
parried on their operations, this prompted them to Iry 
various expedients for supplymg'th^it loss.. Consider¬ 
able num^rs of negroes wm’e^^ported; but on a^j^unt 
of thqji^^rbitant^rice, many of the planters cow^oot 

dec. f.^b. IT. c. 3—o. Argcnsoli Annales d’Arogna, 74. 97* Kc* 
Hift. Gcner. libR*. c. 19, SO. 
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afford te pur^se them> I„ order to procure slaves 
at an easier rite, some of the Spaniards in Hf^adfcla 
fitted out vessels to c^e along the coast of the linti. 
nent. In places whegPfeey found thetnselves inferior 
np strength, they traded with the natives, and gave Eu- 
'S'l^pean toys in exchange fot the plates of gold worn by 
them as ornaments; tut, ’5erever.H|||t^ld sntprisc 
or overpow|||^e Indians^Pey caj^ied them'offby force, 
and sold thfem as slaves/ In tlft^ predatory excur¬ 
sions, such atroc^DuB ac ji^^ ipf violence and crueltv had 
been committed, that th^Rpanish naipe was l^d in de- 
festation all over the continent, ^henever^iy ships 
appeared, the inhabitants either fled to the woods, or 
rushed down to the shore in arms to repel those hated 
disturbers of their tranquillity. They forced some 
parties of the Spaniards to retreat with precipitation ; 
they cut off others; and in the violence of their reseiif- 


ment against the whole nation, they murdered two Do¬ 
minican missionaries, whose zeal had prompted ^he m to 
settle in the province of Cumana." This outrage4§ainst 
for their sanctity, excited such indig- 
nafimtf^p||^|Mhe people of Hispaniola, who, notwith- 
licentious and cruel proceedings, 
wer^'possessiH with a wonderful zeal for religion, and 
a superstitious respect for its ministers, tha^ they deter¬ 
mined to inflict exemplary punishment, not onl^^upQA 
the perpetrators of that crime, but upon the whole rad* 
With this view, they gave the command of fi'^ slute 
and three hundred men to Diego Ocampo, wdh ord&^ 
to lay waste the country of Cwnana witn fire and 
sword, and to titosport all thd inmbitants as slaves to 
Hispaniola. Th^^mament Las Casas found at l^uertj^ 
Rico, in its way t0» th^pontinent; and as Ocampo re- 
fus e^ to defer his he immediately.jperccived 

thsTk would be impossible to attempt the exaiulion of 
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ih V'cfUptry dtfrtined to-%iiibi^at of 
n.* 

o a^mst the effects ^ 

inci^i^ h^ilbt sail directly fo 
, leaving his fi^^wers cant 
plani^ in Puerto From 

yilP ^ l^ l ^ft ijr eceptMlgWiW Ca»^ met^- 
in Hispanidla wasi'^nr UMPburable. negotia¬ 

tions for the relief ^rthe lijdiaoau Jp h mi .tansured thfe 
conduct of c^untrym«f|^j^(diH||^f^ 'tvith sodh 
honest MP ^ jSStS f aHi»genjde|gd'TOm-'tieq!ww^y odioualld 
them. >Jrlil^'4bnsi|^ei^,d meir own ruin as the inesttK,- 
ble conieqaebce;.«f ltiiJsuccess. They were now elated 
with hope of reci^Kng a large recruit of slaves from 
Cumana, which ntfetbe relinquished if Las Casas were 
assisted in settling his projected colony there. Figue¬ 
roa, in consequence of the instructions which he had 
received in Spain, had made an experiment concerning 
the edacity of the Indians, that was represented as de- 
cisivi^^|iinst the system of Las Casas. He collected 
in Hispaniola a good number of the natives, and settled 
them in two villages, leaving them at perfect liberty; 
and with the uncontrolled direction of their ovmactions. 
But that people, accustomed to a mode q|^ife extremely 
different frqp that which takes place wherever civiliza¬ 
tion lias made any considerable progress, were incapa¬ 
ble of assuming new habits at once. Dejected with 
f^eir (gvn misfortunes as well as those of their country, 
Acy exe^d so little industry in cultivating the ground, 
appeared so devoyH^ solicitude or foresight in pro- 
vrijjllilHC their ov^Wants, and.^i(S^ such strangersAo 
fijil^gement in ths^^lia- 

^%rd8 prqnounced then^ffilH^pPlteiQii^GQiil^ io 
live^^jfajiiipen in social 'llj^Ppliil^sidei 
should be keptiiyili^ the^ei 
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lage superl«»to tl|i«w»t«fe,4kwf^oro and 

sagacity.' 

Notwjth^^.™-^ T^nf^iRBumstancey, 
which ahcitaijgd m pereon^Slianiola to 
applied from 

•.small bo^ of troops l^roteit-him and his colony 
at their i3dt upon his return to Puerto 


mstances; 
laniola to 


at their fir^landi 


he fott tt^^j^ pp^Ql^.tltsaases of the climate had 
1sti» fatal tcm^S^^ ofiifs p^ples^ad litatc&ers hav- 
''^ got employment in thaTiidBi)|l^ rdhised to follow 
Mm. With the handful that mnaiiicd, he set sail and 
landed in Cumana. Ocampo hsSl^ etecutcd his com¬ 
mission in that province with sdfeli barbarous rage, 
having massacred many of the inhabitants, sent others 
in chains to Hispaniola, and forced the rest to fly for 
shelter to the woods, that the people of a small colony, 
which he had planted at a place which he nai^^ To¬ 
ledo, were ready to perish for want in a desol|gplf coun¬ 
try. There, however. Las Casas was obligcdto flx his 
- residence, though deserted both by tlie troops ap¬ 
pointed to protect him, and by those under the com¬ 
mand of Ocappo, who foresaw and dreaded the cala¬ 
mities to which he must be exposed in t^at wretched 
station. He made the best provision in his potver for 
the safety and subsistence of his followers; but as his 
utmost efforts availed little towards securing either the 
one or the other, he returned to Hispaniola,^ order to 
solicit more effectual aid for ^mpreservation of men 
«ho, from confid^m in him, hUrventured into 
i lf lMlc much d 4 |gg^^|j^jif|t.after his departure, thO>^ti|j^ 

hie and defenceless State 
secretly, atmgl^^ them 
.■atutiffilh men exasperated 
b. 
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^yaft thie utmost constbmationto the islaiidof ^ubagua. 
The small colony ^tled there, on account of the pearl 
fishery, catching*the^pani?’'i^h which their countrymen 
had been s^ed, abandonedr theHsland, and not a Spa- 
eiard^ remained'‘ in any part of the continent, or adja- 
cent^ilands, from the gulf of PaiBia to the borders ;pf 
Dari^. AstoirislESd at suc4 ^ svfSlcession of disastSts'j 
Las Casas was ashamed to^ew his face after this fatal 
termination of all his splendid schigpRes. He shut him* 
self up in the convent of the Pc^Halmans at St. Do¬ 
mingo, and isoon after assumed the habit- of that order.* 
Though the “Expulsion of the colony from Cumatm 
happened in the year 1521, 1 have cljpsen to trace the 
progress of Las Castfe’s negotiations from their first rise 
to their final issue%ithout interruption. His system 
was the object of long and attentive discussion^ -and 
though his efforts in behalf of the oppressed Am^cans, 
partly from his own rashness and imprudence, and partly 
from the malevolent opposition of his adversaries, were 
not attenj^d with that success which he promised with 
too sanguine confidence, great praise is due to his hu¬ 
mane activity, which gave rise to various regulations 
that were of some benefit to that unhappy people. I 
return now to the history of the Spanish discoveries, as 
they occur in the order of time.* 

New dis- Diego Velasquez, who conquered Cuba in 
towMd’ ^be year 1511, still retained the government of 
the west, that island, as the deputy of Don Diego Colum¬ 
bus, though he seldom acknowledged his superior, and 


aimed at rendering hia own authority altogether inde¬ 
pendent.*’ Under hlP prudent administration, ,(@||i|»a 
became one of tlie most flourishkig^'the Spanish ddl- 
tlements. The fame of this,||J|^d‘"tKither many per¬ 
sons from.the other colonies, limrpes of finding fij^r 
soma {m|||anent establishment or some eroploymenlW 

• lib. X. c. 5. dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 3 —5. OTiedo HieL lib. mix. c. 5. 
I Padilla, lib. I.c. 97 . HemisBl HisC. Gen. lib. xi. c. 22, jS3. 

, ftc. *. lib. X. c. 5. p. 3«9. «»Ibid. Iib. ii. c. 19. 
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their acidity. As Cuba lay to the west of all the islands 
occupied by the Spaniards, and m the ocean, which 
stretches beyond it towards- that Quarter, had not hi¬ 
therto been explored, these circumstances naturally in- 
* vited the inhabitants to attempt new discoveries. An 
expedition for this purpose, in which activity andreso- 
lution might conduct to sudden wealth, was morejsuited 
to the genius of the age, man the patient industry re¬ 
quisite in clearing ground, and manufacturing sugar. 
Instigated by this ^rit, several officers, who had served 
under Pedrarias in Darien, entered into an association 
to undertake a voyage of discovery. They persuaded 
Francisco Hernandez Cordova, an opulent planter in 
Cuba, and a man of distinguished!; courage, to join with 
them in the adventure, and chose him to be their com¬ 
mander; Velasquez not only approved of the design, 
but assasded in carrying it on. As the veterans from 
Darien were extremely indigent, he and Cordova ad¬ 
vanced money for purchasing three small vessels, and 
furnishing them with every thing requisite gpither for 
traffic or for war. A hundred and ten men embarked on 
board of them, and sailed from St.^ago de Cuba on the 
8th of February, 1617. By the advice of their chief pilot, 
Antonio Alaminos, who had served under the first ad¬ 
miral Columbus, they stood directly west, relying on 
the opinion of that great navigator, who uniformly 
maintained that a westerly course would lead to the 

most important discoveries. 

On the twenty.firstday after their departure from bt. 
Jago, they saw land, which prov^4 to be Cape Cat<Khe, 
th(k 4 «stem point of that large peninsula projecting trom 
the continent of America, which still retains its origii^ 
name oi Yuc0m. As they approached the 
shore, five catt^s came off full of people de¬ 
cently clad in cotton garments; an astonisj^jgjoec- 
tacle to the Spaniards, who had found evc^O^jgg^ 
of America possessed by naked savages. OOrdim^- 
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(^Plioured by small presents to gain the good*will of 
tbe^' people. They, though amazed at the strange ob¬ 
jects now presented for the first time to their view, in¬ 
vited the Spaniards to visit their habitations, with an 
appearance of cordiality. They landed accordingly,* 
and*to they advanced into the country, they observed 
with new wonder some large houses built with stone. 
But they soon found that, if the people of Yucatan had 
made progress in improvement beyond their country¬ 
men, they were likewise more artfiil and warlike. For 
though the cazique received Cordova with many tokens 
of friendship, he had posted a considerable body of his 
subjects in ambush behind a thicket, who, upon a signal 
given by him, rushed out and attacked the Spaniards 
with great boldness, and some degree of martial order. 
At the first flight of their arrows, fifteen of the Spa¬ 
niards were wounded; but the Indians were struck with 
such terror by the sudden explosion of the fire-arms, 
and so surprised at the execution done by them, by the 
cross-bov|p, and by the other weapons of their new 
enemies, that they .IjMl^precipitately. Cordova quitted 
a country whertj met with such a fierce recep¬ 

tion, carrying ofltAwty prisoners, together with the orna¬ 
ments of a small temple, which he plundered in his 
retreat. 

He continued his course towards the west, without 
losing sight of the coast, and on the sixteenfli day ar- 
Cani- rived at Campeachy. There the natives re- 
penchy. ceived them more hospitably; but the Spa¬ 
niards were much surprised, that on ail the extensive 
coast along which they had sailed, and which they 
imagined to be a large island, they had not observed 
any river.* As their water begap to fail, they advanced, 
in hopes of fim^ng a supply; aAd at length they dis¬ 
covered <tiie mouth of a river at Potonchan, some lea- 
gfuta beyond Campeachy. 

' See Note XXVI. 
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Cordova landed all his troops, in order to proleVI 
the sailors while employed in filling the casks ; but hot- 
withstanding this precaution, the natives rushed down 
upon them with such fury, and in such numbers, that 
'forty-seven of the Spaniards were killed upon the spot, 
and one man only of the whole body escaped unhurt. 
Their commander, though wounded in twelve different 
places, directed the retreat with presence of mind equal 
to the courage with which he had led them on in the 
engagement, and with much difficulty they regained 
their ships. After this fatal repulse, nothing remained 
but to hasten back to Cuba with their shattered forces. 
In their passage thither, they sufl'ered the most exqui¬ 
site distress for want of water, that men wounded and 
sickly, shut up in small vessels, and exposed to the heat 
of the torrid zone, can be supposed to endure. Some 
of them, sinking under these calamities, died by the 
way ; Cordova, their commander, expired soon after 


they landed in Cuba.*' 

Voyageof Notwithstanding the disastrous coqiclusion of 
Grijalva, expedition, it contributeil rather to animate 
than to damp a spirit of enterprise^aWmg the Spaniards. 
They had discovered an extensive oounlry, situated at 
no great distance from Cuba, fertile in appearance, and 
possessed by a people far superior in improvement to 
any hitherto known in America. Though they had 
carried on little commercial intercourse with the natives. 


they had brought off some ornaments of gold, not con¬ 
siderable in value, but of singular fabric. These cir¬ 
cumstances, related with the exaggeration natural to 
men desirous of heightening the merit of their own ex- 
^oits, were more than sufficient to excite romantic hopes 
2nd expectations. Grpat numbers offered to engage in 
a new expedition. Vilasquez, solicitoys to distinguish 
himself by some service so meritorious as might entitle 

4 U.r^rm dec i lib. ii. e. 17, 18. Ilijtor. Vefd»der» de la Coi«10»«Umi4b la 
N«e« Di« del CosUllo, cp. l-r. Ovi^^lib,.vii. c. 3. 

Gomara. c. S4. P. Martyr dc Insulu nuper inventn, p. 349. 
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him claim the go^nment of Cuba independent of 

the admiral, not only encouraged their ardour, but at' 
his own expense fitted out four ships for the voyage. 
Two hundred and forty volunteers, among whom were 
several persons of rank and fortune, embarked in his' 
enterprise. The command of it was given to Juan de 
Grijalva, a young man of known merit and courage, 
with instructions to observe attentively the nature of the 
countries '^^iWch he should discover, to barter for gold, 
and, if cirCTinstances were inviting, to settle a colony 
in some proper station. He sailed from St. Jago 
de Cuba, on the 8th of Aprils 1518. The pilot 
Alaminos held the same course as in the former voyage ; 
but the violence of the currents carrying the ships to the 
Disbovers south, the first land which they made was the 
New Spam, Qf Cozumcl, to the east of Yucatan. As 

all the inhabitants fled to the woods and mountains at 
the approach of the Spaniards, they made no long stay 
there, and without any remarkable occurrence they 
reached Potonchan on the opposite side of the peninsula. 
The desire of avenging their countrymen who had been 
slain there, concurwwi with their ideas of good policy, 
in prompting them to land, that they might chastise the 
Indians of that district with such exemplary rigour, as 
would strike terror into all the people around them. 
But though they disembarked all their troops, and car¬ 
ried ashore some field-pieces, the Indians fought with 
such courage, that the Spaniards gained the victory 
with difficulty, and were confirmed in their opinion that 
tire inhabitants of thi^ country would prove more for¬ 
midable enemies than any they had met with in other 
parts of Am.p^ica. From Potonchan, they continue^ 
their voyagdytowards the west, keeping as near as pos¬ 
sible to the and casting anchor every evening, 

from dread of dangerous accidents to which they 
m%ht be exposed in an unknown sea. During the day 
their eyes Were turned continually towards land, with a 
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mixture of surprise and wonddF^iit tlie beauty of die 
country, as -well as the novelty of the objects which they 
beheld. Many villages were scattered along the coast, 
in which they could distinguish houses of stone that 
‘appeared white and lofty at a distance. In the warmth 
of their admiration, they fancied these to be cities 
adorned with towers and pinnacles; and one of the 
soldiers happening to remark that this country resem¬ 
bled Spain in its appearance, Grijalva, with universal ap¬ 
plause, called it New Spain, the name which still dis¬ 
tinguishes this extensive and opulent province of the 
June 9. Spanish empire in America.* They landed in a 
Tabasco, the natives called Tabasco, and the 

fame of their victory at Potonchan having reached this 
place, the cazique not only received them amicably, but 
bestowed presents upon them of such value, as con¬ 
firmed the high ideas which the Spaniards had formed 
with respect to the wealth and fertility of the country. 
These ideas were raised still higher by what occurred 
at the place where they next touched. This was con¬ 
siderably to the west of Tabasco, in the province since 
known by the name of Guaxaca. There they 
Gobxk.. received witli the respect paid to superior 

beings. The people perfumed them as they landed, 
with incense of gum copal, and presented to them as 
offerings the choicest delicacies of their country. They 
were extremely fond of trading with their new visitants, 
and in six days the Spaniards obtained ornaments of 
gold, of curious workmanship, to the value of fifteen 
thousand pesos, in exchange for European toys of small 
price. The two prisoners whom Cordova had brought 
from Yucatan, had hitherto served as interpreters ; but 
as they did not understand the language of Ais counfry, 
the Spaniards learned from the natit^by signs, that 
they were subjects of a great monar^ called Monte¬ 
zuma, whose dominion extended over that and mafty 

• Sec Note XXVfl. 
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otfamj^ovhices. Leaving this pliM:e, with which he 
had so much reason to be pleased, Grijalva* continued 
Jana 19 coursc towards the w^. He landed on a 
small'island, which he named the Isle of Sacri- 
fiees, because there the Spaniards beheld, for the first' 
time, the horrid spectacle of human victims, which the 
barbarous superstitiorf’ of the natives offered to their 
St. i^an gods. Qe touched at another small island, which 
deuiua. Sf. Juan de Ulua. From this place 

he dispfdmm Pedro de Alvarado, one of his offi¬ 
cers, to Velasquez, with a full account of the important 
discoveries which he had madcj-and with all the trea¬ 
sure that he had acquired by trafficking with the natives. 
After the departure of Alvarado, he himself, with the 
remaining vessels, proceeded along the coast as far as 
the river Panuco, the country still appearing to be well 
peopled, fertile, and opulent. 

Kcaaon* Several' of Grijalva’s officers contended, that 
leaving a cnough to havc discovered those de- 

thero'^ lightful regions, or to have performed, at their 
different landing-places, the empty ceremony 
of taking possession of them for the crown of Castile, 
and that their glory was incomplete, unless they planted 
a colony in some proper station, which might not only 
secure the Spanish nation a footing in the country, but, 
with the reinforcements which they were certain of re¬ 
ceiving, might gradually subject the whole to the do¬ 
minion of their sovereign. But the squadron had now 
been above five months at sea; the greatest part of their 
provisions was exhausted, and what remained of their 
stores so much corrupted by the heat of the climate, as 
to be almost unfit for use; they had lost some men by 
death; others.-were sickly; the country was crowded 
with people .t^AuWemed to be intelligent as well as 
brave; and t^jKwere under the government of one 
powerful monarch, who could bring them to act against 
their invaders with united force. To plant a colony 
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under bo many circumstances of disadvantage, affNlired 
a scheme too perilous to be attempted. Grijalva, though 
possessed both of aqj^ition and courage, was destitute 
of the superior talents capable of forming or executing 
Such a great plan. He judged it more prudent to re¬ 
turn to Cuba, having fulfilled the purpose of his voy¬ 
age, and accomplished all that the armament which he 
commanded enabled him to perform. Pe returned to 
St. Jago de Cuba on the 26th of October^^^^om which 
he had^aken his departure about six monras before.^ 
Fnpan. This WHS the longest as well as the most suc- 
anoibCT^ cessful voyage which the Spaniards had hi- 
capedition. therto OMide in the New World. They had 
discovered that Yucatan was not an island as they had 
supposed, but part of the great continent ot America. 
From Potonchan they had pursued their course for 
many hundred miles along a coast formerly unexplored, 
stretching at first towards the west, and then turning 
to the north; all the country which they had discovered 
appeared to be no less valuable than extensive. As 
soon as Alvarado reached Cuba, Velasquez, transported 
with success so far beyond his most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions, immediately dispatched a person of confidence 
to carry this important intelligence to Spain, to exhi¬ 
bit the rich productions of the countiies which had 
been discovered by his means, and to solicit such an 
increase of authority, as might enable and encourage 
him to attempt the conquest of them. Without wait¬ 
ing for the return of his messenger, or for the arrival ol 
Grijalva, of whom he was become so jealou.s or dis¬ 
trustful that he was resolved no longer to employ him, 
he began to prepare such a powerful armament, as 
might prove equal to an enterprise of so much danger 
and importance. 

But as the expedition upon whiww^elasquez was 

'Heiren, dee. 11. lib. iii. c. 1, 2. 9, 10. Bernal OUe. t. 8. 17. OnedoHist. 
lib. aru. c. 9. *0. Gomira, e. 49. 
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DOW intent, tenninated in ponque^ts of greater moment 
than what the Spaniards had hiliherto achieved, and 
led them to the knowledge of a people, who, if com¬ 
pared with those trib^; ii|f^ America with whom they 
w^ hitherto acquaintdiS^gbay be considered as highly 
civilized; it is proper to pause before we proceed to the 
history of events extremely different from those which 
w6-liave already related, in order to take a view of the 
state of New World when first discovered, and to 
contemplam'the policy and manners of the rude uncul¬ 
tivated tribes that occupied all the parts of it with which 
the Spaniards were at this time acquainted. 
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What XwENTY-six years had elapsed since Colum- 
hus conducted the people of Europe to the New 
kuw*™ World. During that period the Spaniards had 
made great progress in exploring its various 
regions. They had visited all the islands scattered in 
different clusters through that part of the ocean which 
flows in between North and South America. They had 
sailed along the eastern coast of the continent from the 
river De la Plata to the bottom of the Mc.xican gulf, 
and'had found that it stretched without interruption 
tbr mfgh this vast portion of the globe. They had 
discovered the great Southern ocean, which opcnctl 
new prospects in that quarter. They had acquired 
some knowledge of the coast of Florida, which led 
them to observe the continent as it extended in an 
opposite direction; and though they pushed tiicir dis¬ 
coveries no farther towards the north, other nations 
had visited those parts which they neglected. The Eng¬ 
lish, in a voyage, the motives and success of which 
shall be related in another part of this history, had 
sailed along the coast of America from Labrador to the 
confines of Florida; and the Portuguese, in quest ol a 
shorter passage to the East Indies, had ventured into 
the northern seas, and viewed the same regions.* 
Thus, at the period where I have chosetf to take a view 
of the state of the New World, its extent was known 
a^ost from its northern extremity to thirty-five degrees 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ti. c. lb. 
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south of the eqtlktor. Thejeountn^Wlttph stretch from 
thenmirto the sdtithem boiiffe ary ^America, the great 
empire of Peru, and the interior state of the extensive 
dominions subject to ^H^livereigns of Mexico, were 
still undiscovered.^ 

The vast When wlFcontmplate the New World, the 
first circumstance that ^trikes us is its immense 
“ extent. It was not a small portion of the earth, 
so inconsiderable that it might have escaped the obser- 
. <ivation or research of former ages, which Columbus dis- 
coifered. He made known a new hemisphere, larger 
than either Europe, or Asia, or Africa, the three noted 
divisions of the ancient continent, and not much inferior 


in dimensions to a third part of the habitable globe. 

America is remarkable, not only for its magnitude, 
but for its position. It stretches from the northerii 
polar circle to a high southern latitude, above fifjteen 
hundred miles beyond the farthest extremity of 
continent on that side of the line. A coualgy 
extent passes through all the climates capa!^4^K;bf^" 
coming the habitation of man, and fit for yieh1i(^^j||j/. 
various productions peculiar either to the tempeflUipr 
to tb^torrid regions of the earth. 

CnmiftlL Next to the extent of the New World, the 


to grandeur of the objects which it presents to 
Tiew. view is most apt to strike the eye of an observer. 
Nftture seems here to have carried on her operations 
upon a larger scale, and with a bolder hand, and to 
have distinguished the features of this country by a pe¬ 
lt, nioun- culiar magnificence. The mountains in Ame- 
rica are much superior in height to those in the 
other divisions of the globe. Even the plain of Quito, 
which may bfe considered as the base of the Andes, is 
elevated far thy^fth ove the sea than the top of the Pyre¬ 
nees. This stupendous ridge of the Andes, no less re¬ 
markable for extent than elevation, rises in different 
places more than one-third above the Pikeof Teneriffe, 
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the highest land iatl^e ancient hemisphere. The Andes 
may literally be said to hide their heads in the eUmds 
Ae storms often roll, and the thunder bursts below 
their summits, which, thoug^isitpbsed to the rays of the 
•sun in the centre of the t^*,^ are covered with 
everlasting snows.** . 


Rivers. From these lofty mountains descend rivers, 
proportionably large, with which the stretiM in 
the ancient continent are not to be coifipared, either for 
length of course, or the vast body of water which the/ 
roll towards the ocean. The Maragnon, the Orinoco, 
the Plata in South America, the Mississippi and Sl 
L aurence in North America, flow in such spacious 
imannels, that, long before they feel the influence ol’ 
the tide, they resemble arms of the sea rather than 
rivers of fresh water.' 

LakM. lakes of the New World are no less con- 

spicuous for grandeur than its mountains and 
There is nothing in other parts of the globe 
resembles the prodigious chain of lakes in North 
They may properly be termed inland seas 
UliJmh water; and even those of the second or third 
class in magnitude are of larger circuit (the Caspian 
sea excepted) than the greatest lake of the iflhcient 
continent. 


It* form The New World is of a form extremely fa- 

favourable vi 

to com- vourable to commercial intercourse. Wheaa 
continent is formed, like Africa, of one vast solid 
mass, unbroken by arms of the sea penetrating into its 
interior parts, with few large rivers, and those at acon- 
siderable distance from each other, the greater jiart of 
it seems destined to remain for ever uncivilized, and to 
be debarred from any active or enlarged communica¬ 
tion with the rest of mankind. When, like Europe, a 
continent is opened by inlets of the ocean of great ex¬ 
tent, such as the Mediterranean and Baltic; or when, 
•■S«NoleXXVni. ‘S^KoieXXlX. 
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,ys advancing 
!a, the gulfs ^ 

i,' of lp^r3|jPbf Bengj^oFS^ta, and of Leotang; 
when the surrounding filled with large and fer¬ 

tile islands, and ^e cohti^nt itself watered with a va¬ 
riety of navigabre^i'vers, those regions may be said to 
,1 whatever can fa^itate the progress of their in- 
hts in commerce sfflil improvement. In all these 
Jicts AmeriA may bear a comparison with the other 
rs of the globe. The gulf of Mexico, which flows 
fetween North and South America, may be consi¬ 
dered as|| Mediterranean sea, which opens a maritime 
commerce with all the fertile countries by which it is 
encircled. The islands scattered in it are inferior only 
to those in the Indian Archipelago, in number, 
nitude, and in value. As we stretch along the tioi^' 
em division of die American hemisphere, the bay 0 
Chesapeak presents a spacious inlet, which conducts 
the navigator far into the interior parts of provir^es-no 
less fertile than extensive; and if ever the piwg^bss.<if 
culture and population shall mitigate the extreia^ fi* 
gour of the climate in the more northern districts- of 
Ame^a, Hudson’s Bay may become as subservient to 
comiAfcial intercourse in that quarter of the globe, as 
the Baltic is in Europe. The other great portion of 
the New World is encompassed on every side by the 
^HLexcept one narrow neck which separates the Atlan- 
ttr from the Pacific ocean; and though it be not opened 
by spacious bays or arms of the sea, its interior parts 
are rendered accessible by a number of large rivers, fed 
by so many auxiliary streams, flowing in such various 
directions, that, almost without any aid from the hand 
of industry and art, an inland navigation may be car¬ 
ried on through all the provinces from the river De la 
Plata to the gun of Paria. Nor is this bounty of nature 
/confii^ to the southern division of America; its north¬ 
ern contillent abounds no less in rivers which are navi- 
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gable almost 

^flakes proviS^Sg^liyipfeWI an^ 
more extensive an^^lstnmpdious til ^ 

the globe. The*countr^ aUetching from the galf of 
•Darien on one side, to that 6f Cali^'nia on the other, 
which form the chain that binds tM two parts of the 
American continent together, arc not dcstitvitc ' 
liar advantages. Their coalPon one side is wa 
the Atlantic' ocean, on the other by tl# Pacific, 
of their rivers flow into the former, some into the^ 
and secure to them all the commercial benefits tht 
result from a communication with both. 

But what most distinguishes America from 

lerapcra- V 

ta^ofits other parts of the earth, is the peculiar tempc- 
***** rature of its climate, and the difl’erent laws to 
it is subject with respect to the di.stribution ot 
and cold. We cannot determine with preci-sion 
the portion of heat felt in any part ot the globe, merely 
by measuring its distance from the equator. The cli¬ 
mate of a country is afiectcil, in some degree, by its^ 
elevation above the sea, by the extent of continent, by 


feat 


the nature of the soil, the height ot adjacent mountains, 
and many other circumstances. The intluence of .ihcsc, 
however, is, from various causes, less considefdblc in 
the greater part of the ancient continent, and from 
knowing the po.sition ot any country there, we can 
nounce with greater certainty, what will be the 
of its climate, and the nature of its productions. 

The maxims which are founded upon obser- 
Lnceol' vation of our hemisphere will not apply to the 
other. In the New World, cold predominates. 
The rigour of the frigid zoneextendsoverhalf of those 
regions, which should be temperate by tln:ir position. 
Countries where the grape and the fig should ripen, are 
buried under snow one half ot the year; and lands si¬ 
tuated in the same parallel with the most 
best cultivated provinces in Europe, are clhlled with 

vo^. VI. * 
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peipetiial 4K)stS) which iS^troy jthe power of 

vegeta^p-'* As. we a'dyanie to tljiose |)aTts of ^merica 
wUch lie in .the;''s^e parallel with provinces of Asia 
and Africa^ blessed with a Sniform enjoyment of such 
genial waiinth as is most ftfendly to life and to vegeta- ■ 
tion, the dominiorf of cold continues to be felt, and 
wipt^reigns, though during a short period, with ex- 
trem^tfeverity. If we preyed along the American con¬ 
tinent into the terrid zone, we shall find the cold preva- 
lenjtrin the New World extending itself also to this 
region of the globe, and mitigating the excess of its 
fervour. ^While the negro on the coast of Africa is 
scorched with unremitting heat, the inhabitant of Peru 
breathes an air equally mild and temperate, and is per¬ 
petually shaded under a canopy of grey clouds, which 
intercepts the fierce beams of the sun, without obstruct¬ 
ing his friendly influence.' Along the eastern coast 
of America, the climate, though more similar to that 
of the torrid zone in other parts of the earth, is never- 
tlieless considerably milder than in those countries of 
Asia and Africa which lie in the same latitude: If 
from the southern tropic we continue our progress to 
the extremity of die American continent, we meet with 
frozen seas, and countries horrid, barren, and scarcely 
habitable for cold, much sooner than in the north. 

Causes Various causes combine in rendering the cli- 
mate of Ameripa so extremely difierent from that 
of the ancient continent. Though tlie utmost extent of 
America towards the north be not yet discovered, we 
know that it advances much nearer to the pole than 
either Europe or Asia. Both these have large seas to 
the north, which are open during part of the year; and 
even when covered with ice, the wind that blows over 
them is less intensely cold than that which blows over 

V 

< See Note XXX. » Voyage de UUoa, tom. i. p. 45.^ Aaaon’s Voyage, p. 184. 

* f Anao#a Voyage, p. 74.; and Voyage de Quiroa, chea Hiat. de Gen. dea. Voy- 
agea, tom. aiv. p. 83. Richard Hiat. Natur. de I’Air, ii. 303, &c. 
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land in the same high latitud^. But in Amerlbt the land 
stretchy from the riaer St.'^aurence ttfwardA tile pole, 
and spreads out immensely to the west. A chain of 
enormous mountains, covered with snow and ice, runs 
•through all this dreary re^n. The wind in passing 
over such an extent of high and frozen land, becomes 
so impregnated with cold, that it accjuires a pietciug 
keenness, which it retains in its progress thntMigh 
warmer climates, and it is not entirely mitigated until 
it reach the gulf of Mexico. Over all the continent of 
North America, a north-westerly wind and excessive 
cold are synonymous terms. Even in the most sultry 
weather, the moment that the wind veers to that quar¬ 
ter, its penetrating influence is felt in a transition from 
heat to cold no less violent than sudden. To this^ 
powerful cause we may ascribe the extraordinary domi- 
uiou of cold, and its violent inroads into the southern 
provinces in that part of the globe.® 

Other causes, no less remarkable, diminish the active 
power of heat in those parts of the American continent 
which lie between the tropics. In all that portion of 
the globe, the wind blows in an invariable direction from 
east to west. As this wind holds its course across the 
ancient continent, it arrives at the countries which 
stretch alono" the western shores of Africa, inflamed with 
all the fiery^articles which it hath collected the 

sultry plains of Asia, and the burning sands in the Afri¬ 
can deserts. The coast of Africa is, accordingly the 
region of the earth which feels the most fervent heat 
and is exposed to the unmitigated ardour of the torrid 
zone. But tliis same wind which brings sue i an ac 
cession of warmth to the countries lying “I® 

river of Senegal and Cafraria, traverses he Atl^tic 
ocean, before it reaches the American «»>ore. It is 
cooled in its passage over this vast body of water, and 

, Charlevol. Hi,t. do Nov. F,. in. Hi... Vo,ag..,..oo.. 

*15,S.e. ^ 
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is felt as a refreshing gale along the coast of Brazil,** 
and Guiana, rendering these countries, though, ,*mong 
the warmest in A^lerica, temperate, when compared with 
those 11^ opposite to them in Africa.* As this 

wind advances in its courselcross America, it meets with' 
immense plains, covered with impenetrable forests, or oc¬ 
cupied by large rivers, marshes, and stagnating waters, 
where it can recover no*considerable degree of heat. 
At length it arrives at the Andes, which run from north 
to south, through the whole continent. In passing over 
their elevated and frozen summits, it is so thoroughly 
cooled, that the greater part of the countries beyond 
them hardly feel the ardour to which they seem exposed 
by their situation.** In the other provinces of America, 
from Tierra Firme westward to the Mexican empire, 
the heat of the climate is tempered, in some places, by 
the elevation of the land above the sea, in others, by 
their extraordinary humidity, and in all, by the enor¬ 
mous mountains scattered over this tract. The islands 
of America in the torrid zone are either small or mi^n- 
tainous, and are fanned alternately by refre.shing sea 
and land breezes. 

The causes of the extraordinary cold towards the 
southern limits of America, and in the seas beyond it, 
cannot be ascertained in a manner equally satisfying. 
It was long supposed that a vast continent, distinguished 
by ihe name of Terrt^ Australis Incognita^ lay between 
the southern extremity of America and the Antarctic 
pole. The same principles which account for the ex¬ 
traordinary degree of cold in the northern regions of 
America, were employed in order to explain that which 
is felt at Cape Horn and the adjacent countries. The 
immense extent of the southern continent, and the large 
rivers which it poured into the ocean, were mentioned 
and admitted by philosophers as causes sufficient to occa- 

'• Sre Nute XXXI. I See Not* XXXII. 

» Acosta Hist. NoviOrbis, lib. ii. c. 11. Buflun Hist. Naturcllc, &c.toiD. ii. 518. 
& 1 C. is. 107, 4tc. Osborn's Culivci. of Voyages, ii. p. 868. 
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Sion the unusual sensation of cold, and the still more 
uncoBomon appearances of frozen seas in that region of 
the globe. But the imaginary continent to which such 
^ influence was ascribed, having been searched for in 
vain, and the space which it was supposed to occupy 
having been found to be an open sea, new conjectures 
must be formed with respect to the causes of a tem'- 
perature of climate, so e.'ctrcmely different from that 
which we experience in countries* removed at the same 
distance from the opposite pole.' 

Condition After Contemplating those permanent and 
^icovereci. ‘^^^*’^<^tcristic qualities of the American conti¬ 
nent, which arise from the peculiarity of its 
situation, and the disposition of its parts, the next ob¬ 
ject that merits attention is its condition when first dis¬ 
covered, as far as that depended upon the industry and 
operations of man. The effects of human ingenuity 
and labour are more extensive and considerable, than 
even our own vanity is apt at first to imagine. When 
we Survey the face of the habitable globe, no small part 
of that fertility and beauty which we ascribe to the 
hand of nature, is the work of man. llis efforts, when 
continued through a .succession of ages, change the 
appearance and improve the qualities of the earth. As 
a great part of the ancient coiitincnf has long been oc¬ 
cupied by nations far advanced in arts and industry, our 
eye is accurtomed to view the earth in that form which 
it assumes when rendered fit to be the residence of a 
numerous race of men, and to supply them with nou¬ 
rishment. 

„ , , But in the New World, the .state of mankind 

uncuiii- was ruder, and the aspect of nature extremely 
' different. Throughout all its va.st regions, there 
were only two monarchies remarkable for extent of ter¬ 
ritory, or distinguished by any progress in improve¬ 
ment. The rest of this continent was possessed by 


I Sf. X.jii' XXXllt. 
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small independent tribes, destitute of arts and industry, 
and neither capable to correct the defects, nor desirous 
to meliaDI0^'-the eondition of that part of th6 earth 
allotted^lSi^igm for their habitation. Countries, occu¬ 
pied by ^draPjpeople, were almost in the';same state as' 
if thmr had been without inhabitants, immense forests 
covered a great part of the uncultivated earth; and as 
the hand of industry had not taught the rivers to run in 
a proper channel, or drained off the stagnating water, 
many of the most fertile plains were overflowed with 
inundatipns, or converted into marshes. In the south¬ 
ern provinces, where the warmth of the sun, the mois- 
tuMi<of the climate, and the fertility of the soil, combine 
in calling forth the most vigorous p'owers of vegetation, 
the woods are so choked with its rank luxuriance, as to 
be almost impervious, and the surface of the ground is 
hid from the eye under a thick covering of shrubs and 
herbs and weeds. In this state of wild unassisted na¬ 
ture, a great part of the large provinces in South Ame¬ 
rica, which extend from the bottom of the Andes to the 
sea, still remain. The European colonies have cleared 
and cultivated a few spots along the coast, but the 
original race of inhabitants, as rude and indolent as 
ever, have done nothing to open or improve a country, 
possessing almost every advantage of situation said cli¬ 
mate. As we adv^ipwe towards the norjA^BWH proyiace* 
of America, nature c'dintinues to ubctdlti*-* 

vated aspect, and in proportion* d#%|^H|6ur of idite 
climate increases, appears more dosffl^^^^d horrid. 
I^ere the forests, though not encumbeared%ith the same 
exuberance of vegetation, are of immense extent ; pro¬ 
digious marshes overspread the plains, and few marks 
appear of human activity in any attempt to cultivate or 
■embellish the earth. No wonder that the colonies sent 
from Europi^ were astonished at their first entrance into 
the New World. It appeared to them waste/solitary, 
and uninviting. When the English began to settle in 
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America, they termed the countries of which they took 
possession. The Wilderness. Nothing but their eager 
expectation of finding mines of gold, could h|ij|i|iduced 
the Spaniards to penetrate through thejfl^s and 
\narshes of America, where, at every step, tl^Wserved 
the extreme difference between the uncultivated face of 
Nature, and that which it acquires under the forcing 
hand of industry and art.™ 

Unwhoie- The labour and operations of man not only 
improve and embellish the earth, but render it 
more wholesome and friendly to life. ^Vhen any region 
lies neglected and destitute of cultivation, the air stag¬ 
nates in the woods, putrid exhalations arise 
waters ; the surface of the earth, loaded with rank vege¬ 
tation, feels not the purifying influence of the sun or of 
the wind; the malignity of the distempers natural to the 
climate increases, and new maladies no less noxious are 
engendered. Accordingly, all the provinces of Ame¬ 
rica, when first discovered, were found to be remark¬ 
ably unhealthy. This the Spaniards experienced in 
every expedition into the New World, whether destined 
for conquest or.settlement. Thougli by the natural con¬ 
stitution of their bodies, their habitual temperance, and 
the persevering vigour of their minds, they were as 
much fi^nned as any people in Europe for active service 
ia a sultry climate, they felt severely the fatal and per- 
ttidoufi qul^^^ df those uncultivated regions through 
which th^:ii|||i|p^ »or where they endeavoured to 
plant coloni^' Great numbers were cut off’by the un¬ 
known and violent diseases with which they were in¬ 
fected. Such as survived the destructive rage of those 
maladies, were not exempted from the noxious influence 
of the climate. They returned to Europe, according 
to the description of the early Spanish historians, 
feeble, emaciated, with languid looks and complexions 
of such a sickly yellow colour, as indicated the un- 

■x See Note XXXIV. 
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wholesome tiHDperatdiie of the countries where t|^y had 

resided.” - 

j The uncultivated state of the Nt||3world 

n iifiec;h|d>not only the^n%$rature of the air, but 
the qualities of its productions. The jp^nciple of life 
seems to have been less active and vigt^iis there, than 
in the ancient continent. Notwithstanding the vast ex¬ 
tent of America, and the variety of its climates, the dif¬ 
ferent species of animals peculiar to it are much fewer 
in proportion, than those of the other hemisphere. In 
the islands, there were only four kinds of quadrupeds 
known, the largest of which did not exceed the size of 
a rabbit On the continent, the variety was greater; 
and though the individuals of eac^ kind could not fail 
of multiplying exceedingly, when almost unmolested, 
by men, who were neither so numerous, nor so united 
in society, as to be formidable enemies to the animal 
creation, the number of distinct species must still be 
considered as extremSy small. Of two hundred dif¬ 
ferent kinds of animals spread over the face of the ear|ih, 
only about one-third existed in America at the time of 
its discovery." Nature was not only less prolific in the 
New World, but she appears likewise to have been less 
vigorous in her productions. The animals originally 
belonging to this quarter of the globe appear to be of 
an inferior race, neither so robust, nor so fierce, as those 
of the other continen^ America gives birth to no crea¬ 
ture of such bulk as to be compared with the elephant 
or rhinoceros, or that equals the lion and tiger in 
sjj^gth and ferocity.' The Tapyr of Brazil, the largest 
||{qpmruped of the ravenous tribe in the New World, is 
not larger than a calf of six months old. The Puma 
and Jaguar, its fiercest beasts of prey, which Euro- 
petfts have inaccurately denominated lions and tigers, 
possess nejl^er the jundalftited courage of the former, 

“ Gonara Hilt. c. SO. 83. OviedoJIiit. lib. ii. c. 13. lib. 5. c. 10. , P. MartTr, 
KpMl.54.S. Oecad.p. 176. 

•> BulTuu Hilt. Naturelle, tom. in. p. 86. a Sec Note XXXV. 
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nor thejavenous cruelty of the Ijrtter.*' Xhey are inac- 
hardly formidable to man, 4nd oden 
tarn tifii»'i>acks upon the least appearance of resistance.' 
The same qualities t^je climate of .America which 
stinted the grqyth, and enfeebled the spirit, of its native 
animals, ^have^tmived pernicious to such as have mi¬ 
grated into it voluntarily from the other continent, or 
have been transported thither by the Europeans.’ The 
bears, the wolves, the deer of America, are not equal in 
size to those of the Old World.' Most of the domestic 
animals, with which the Europeans have stored the pro¬ 
vinces wherein they settled, have degenerated with re¬ 
spect either to bulk or quality, in a country whose 
temperature and sodweem to be less favourable to the 
strength and perfection of the animal creation." 

Insects same causes which checked the growth 

and tlie vigour of the more noble animals, were 
friendly to the propagation and increase of rep¬ 
tiles and insects. Though this is hot peculiar to the New 
World, and those odious tribes, nourished by heat, mois¬ 
ture, and corruption, infest every part of the torrid zone ; 
they multiply faster, perhaps, in America, and grow to 
a more monstrous bulk. As this country is, on the 
whole, less cultivated, and less peopkd, than the other . 
quarters of the earth, the active principle of life wastes 
its force in productions of this interior form. The air 
is often darkened with clouds of insects, and the ground 
covered with shocking and noxious reptiles The coun¬ 
try around Porto-Bello swarms with toads in such mul¬ 
titudes, as hide the surface of the earth. AtGuyaquil, 
snakes and vipers are hardly less numerous. Cartha- 
gena is infested with numerous docks of bats, which 

4 Buffon Hist. Natur. toin. ix. p. B7. Margrarii Hist. Nat. Brasil, p. 

' Btiffoii lliat. Nattir. ix. p. 1.3. SOS. Acosta Hist. lib. iv. c. .34. FNotiis 
Hist. p. 6. Herrera, dec. 4. lib. iv. c. 1.1 ib.«. c. I:;. 

■Churchill, v. p. 091. Ovalle Kelat. of Chill, Church. IU. Soiiiario 

de Oviedo, c. 14—22. Voyage du lies Mwbais, iii. 299. 

• BulFon*llii>l. Nalur. iv. 1(13. Kalni's^lnvcl!,, i. U»2. Hict Vuy. dc Kranci 
£<]uiDox. p. 5S9. ■ See Note XXWI. 
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aifltiny .Bot only the-cattle bat the inhabitants." In the 
islands, legions of ants have, at different timdl^ con> 
sumed eve#|^etable production,’^ and left the earth 
entirely bai^l^f it had bsqn burnt with fire. The 
damp forests, and rank soil of the "ei^btries on the 
banks of the Orinoco and Maragnon,^^m with almost 
every offensive and poisonous creature, which the 
power of a sultry sun can quicken into li|e." 

The birds of the New World are not distinguished 
by qualities so conspicuous and characteristical, as 
those, which we have observed in its quadrupeds. 
Birds are more indepeflfdent of man, and less affected 
by the changes, which his indu^j^ and labour make 
upon the state of the earth. Tlr^have a greater pro¬ 
pensity to migrate from one couq^ to another, and 
can gratify this instinct of their natuwwithout difficulty 
or danger. Hence the number of birds common to both 
continents, is much greater than that of quadrupeds; 
and even such as are peculiar to America nearly resem¬ 
ble those with which mankind were acquainted in simi¬ 
lar regions of the ancient hemisphere. The American 
birds of the torrid zone, like those of the same climate 
in Asia and Africa, are decked in plumage, which daz¬ 
zles the eye with the beauty of its colours ; but nature, 
satisfied with clothing them in this gay dress, has de¬ 
nied most of them that melody of sound, and variety 
of notes, which catch and delight the ear. The birds 
of the tempemte climates there, in the same manner as 
in qmr continent, are less splendid in their appearance ; 

compensation for that defect, they have voices 
dP^eater compass, and more melodious. In some 
districts of America, the utiwholesome temperature of 
th^^r seems to be unfavourable even to-this part of 

* Vovage de UttoibtaiD. i^aiLSS. 147. Herrera, dec. 11. lib. iii. c. 3. 19. 

WSee Note XXXVII. a 

* Voyage de Condamioe, p. 167. JRuDiUa, ill. 170, &c. Hiat Jen^. des Voy¬ 
ages, XIV, 317. Dunwiit Alemoires m la Louitiane, i, 108. SomaT^^de Oviedo, 
C.53—6t. 
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die creation. The number of birds b lessdian in other 
countries, and the traveller b struck with the amazing 
solitude and silence of its forests.* ib^Mremarkable, 
however, that America, ^where the quaw^eds are so 
Hwarfish and'-^dacrtardly^ should produce the Condor, 
which is entitfeli'to pre-eminence over all the flying 
tribe, in bulk, in strength, and in courage.'’ 

The soil in a continent so extensive as Ame- 
* rica must, of course, be extremely various. In 
each of its provinces, we find some distinguishirg pe¬ 
culiarities ; the description of which belongs to those 
who write their particular hist|(iry. In general, we may 
observe, that the mpisture and cold, whioh predominate 
so remarkably in all^^rts of America, must have great 
influence upon the.pature of its soil; countries lying in 
the same parallef%ith those regions which never feel 
the extreme rigour of winter in the ancient continent, 
are frozen over in America duryig a great part of the 
year. Chilled by this intense cold, the ground never 
acquires warmth sufficient to ripen the fruits, which are 
found in the corresponding parts of tlie other continent. 
If we wish to rear in America the productions which 
abound in any particular district ol the ancient world, 
we must advance several degrees nearer to the lint; than 
in the other hemisphere, as it requires such an increase 
of heat to counterbalance the natural frigidity of tlie 
soil and climate.*^ At the Cape of Good Hope, several 
of the plants, and fruits peculiar to the countries within 
the tropics, are cultivated with success ; whereas, at St. 
Augustine, in Florida, and Charles-Town, in 
C!arolina, though considerably nearer the line, tW^ 
cannot be brought to thrive with equal certainty. ' But, 
if allowance be made, for this divensity in the dejj^e 
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; the goil of America is naturally as rich and fer- 
•tifeas in an^i^art of the egrth. As the country was 
thiiffy inhabited, and by a neo pli;bf little industry, whio 
had none of the domestic civilized na¬ 

tions rear in such vast numBmj-.th^^Bfe was not ex¬ 
hausted by their consumption'. The^Upable produc-, 
tio^, to which the f^ility of the soil‘*^ve birth, often 
retplined untouched, and being ^ufferedktO’^rrupt.on 
its stirface, returned with increase into its bdk)m.* 'As 
trees and plants derive a great part of their nourish¬ 
ment fro^"air and water; if they were not destroyed 
by man arid oth^r aniflfctls, J^ey would render to the 
earth more, p^haps, than they^^ from it, and feed 
rather than impoverish it. Th^^Pie unoccupied soil 
of America may have gonfi on enrid^g for many ages. 
The vast nurabe^l^ well as enormeSi size of the trees 
in America, idij^'mate the extraordinary vigour of the 
soil in its nat^e state^^ When the Europeafl^>first be¬ 
gan to cultivate the New World, they were astonished 
at the luxuriant power of vegetation in its virgin mould ; 
and in several places the ingenuity of the planter is still 
employed in diminishing and wasting its superfluous 
fertility, in order to bring it down to a state fit for pro¬ 
fitable culture.' 

How was Having thus surveyed the state of the New 
America World at the time of its discovery, and consi- 
peopiid. peculiar features and qualities, which 

distinguish ftd characterize it, the next inquiry that 
i^rits attention is, How wu America peopled? By 
jia||l>course did mankindW%rate from the one conti- 
%|p|llb the other ? and in what quarter is it most pro¬ 
bable that a communication was opened between them ? 

^We know, with infallible cert^j||ty, that all 
the human race aarinsr from the source. 


^^flbn Hist NiSpL 243. Kalm, i. 151.: 
* Cliarlcrou, Hist dr Nouv. FraniWfSiOS. Voyage du Des 
Lery ap. dc Bry, part iii. p. 174. Sec Note XL. 
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tbat the descendants of one nian, under the 
protection as well as in obediei^ to the com- 
of Heaven, ra^tolied and replouUUeddhc «rtb. 
feach "■“'“‘i"'* of "“Uons 


possession of 
now settled. 


, , ages, in which tliey took 

liferent countries, where they are 

cantiot trace tlig branches of this first 

tamily, or pomt out jgrith certainty the time and wyn . 

m whfich*fhey divided and spread over the fate of 
the, ^obe. Even among the most enlightened p«!Ohle, 
the period of authentic history is extremely short; and 
every thing prior t(^that, is famous or ob.scurc. It is 
not surprising, then, |£at%;lie Slctteredjinliabitaiits of 
America, who hav<^|l solieitudo, about^ futurity, and 
little curiosity co^erning what is^p^med, should be 
altogether unacql|^ted with their ywn original. The 
people o,n the two opposite coasts’it^America, who 
occupy ;1^se countries in America wWch apj)roaoli 
nearest to the ancient continent, are ^ remarkably 
rude, that it is altogether vain to .search* among them 
for such information as might discover the place from 
whence they came, or the ancestors of whom tlnsy are 
descended.' Whatever light has been thrown on this 
subject, is derived, not from the natives of America, 
but from the inquisitive genius of their compicrors. 
Various When the peoj)le of Euroj»e unexpectedly 
theories. Jiscovered a New World, removed at a vast dis¬ 
tance from every part of the ancient coiftinent which 
was then known, and fillecL with inhabitants whose ap¬ 
pearance and manners d ifmtid remarkably from the jy yit 
of the human species, the (|ucstion coiiceniing 
original became naturally an object of curiosity and 
attention. theories and speculations of^.^tgt^U||is 

men withiJmSpect to this suyect, would fill manl^O- 
lume y^il p^jm'e often so ani|||klij||wi%al, that 4 
shohiiiHBl^n insult to the.'^j|ifdcrstand1^ m niy read- 

k' Vincgnv's HiMt. of California, i. 6*^ 
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either minutely to enumerate or to 
caf^^ thfnC Som^ave pragteptuously imagined, that 
the peopled America welWM tl^^ffspring of thir 
same common pajrent with^ ’ 
they foMec^aep^ate raci 
peculiajj^featut^s ij^n^consti 
well as in the charSEtoistic qi 
Others conten^i that tiiey are ^!!Bcend^;g^^ some 
remiftmt of the antediluvian innaoitants^'ei^pi earth, 
wKfiburvived the deluge, whichuSwept ajv«ji''«B^reatest 
part of t^^human species in the days of Noah ; and 
prepostefmsly suppo^|||^de, unqjj^ilized tribes, scat¬ 
tered over 
ancient race o' 
any nati^ 
some 

not ascribe 
Jews, the C 
nians, the G' 


leoi 


incult^Hed (Mitln^ht, to be the most 
^ on th!E There is hardly 

lorthito the si<ftth pole, to which 
le extravagani^f conjecture, has 
honour of peopling Aajj^agj^y. The 
inite^jkthe Phoenicians, .J|M||pfthagi- 
!bks, tfflPScythians in aac||(pPiH^s, are 
fluapposed to If&ve settled in this wealnS!#>M^d. The 
Cmnese, the Swedes, the Norwegians, the Welsh, the 
Spaniards, are said to have sent colonies thither in 
later ages, at different periods, and on various occa¬ 
sions. Zealous advocates stand forth to support the 
respective claims of those people; and though they rest 
upon no better foundatibn than the casual resemblance 
of some customs, or the supposed affinity between a 
few; wbrds in^their different languages, much erudition 
auAmore zeal have been employed, to little purpose, 
iaiPlefence of the opposite systems, ^hose regions 
o^ conjecture and controversy belong not to the histo¬ 
rian. His is a more limited province, confined to 
what is eig^lished by certain or highly ppbable evi- 
Aeneh. Beyond this I s h all not venture, in offering 
a. few obacrvfffonsr whiS .joay contribute to tiirow 
some light upon this curii^us^||pd much ag^tatgd ques¬ 
tion. 
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1.. There are authors who have eodeavtprv^ 
by mere conjectiM|JP account for the peoplmg 
of Amerit^i^ ^jl^bave suppose^’&at it was 
original^ units^tp the ancient continent, and 


disjoined from,it b; 
irruption of a'dela^ 
vessel being forced 
westerly;jg^j might 
Americf^qpast, and* 



lii.story. 


or iincer- 
the oriirinal 
re- 


snoek of an <iaTthit|dako^ or the 
^bers hjfy pjj^ agftted. that some 
its coursPCy the violence of a 
je drivehby accident towards.the 
Save given a beginning to pVpu- 
lation in, il^t desolate continent.*' But with rcspeil^o 
all those systems, it is vain either to reason « inquire, 
because it is impossMe to comf^^ any deci.srait. Sucli 
events as they sup^s? 9te wMy ‘“ay 

have happened. th^jev.er jjjd hl^’en, we have 

no evidence, eithe#fr6m thcaplear 
or from the obscuifc intimations of 
2., Nothing can be more 
seiubinncer||||yj^an tlic attempts t^isco 
of A^uericans, meti^by tiding tlie 

semblance bhtwe^ their manners and those of any, 
particular people in the ancient continent. It we sup¬ 
pose two tribes, though placed in tlie most remote re¬ 
gions of the globe, to live in a climate nearly of the same 
temperature, to be in the same state of society, and to 
resemble each other in the degree of their improvement, 
they must feel the same wants and exert the same en¬ 
deavours to supply them. The same objects will ^lure, 
the same passions will animate them, and the samc'fdd^ 
and sentiments will arise in their minds. The char^ 
ter and occup^ions of the hunter in America mustlm 
little different from those of an Asiatic, who depends 
for subsistence on the chase. A tribe of savage.s on the 
banks of the Danube must nearly resemble tl»e 

plains washed by the Mississimh. 1 nstead thin nf pre¬ 
suming from this similarity,‘1hat there js any affanity 

lib. i.c\6. la#* * 
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should only conclude, &at the dis- 
li^^d manners of m^are formed by their situa¬ 
tion, wd anse frdHrlhe stdte -of society in.which tbey 
live. The {^on^^lthat b^h|il>%o vihryiiydhe character 
of a people nuSBR^ge. ^n ppportiM||i|advances 
in impqpveme^t^iw manner^m||^,''’1^Ktrwers and 
talents are called fol^. In evefy^art qSM^ earth, the 
prc^elb of man hath been ne^y the saspM^ and we 
canUrace him in his career from the rude ^)|»licity of 
savage life, until he attains the industry, the and ^ 
the elegwue of-*polished society. There is vtothin|^ 
wonderfi^hen in the*^|ilitude between the Americans 
and the barb||IBus nat^s ofbur eontinent. Had La- 
fimu, Garcia, and mgny othw au^OTs attended to this, 
they would,, not perplexed a Object which they 
pretend "to by their fcpHless endeavours to 

esipblish an between various races ^if.jpople, in 

the old and new coi^^ents, upon no o^^ifj^fidence 
than such a r^emblance in their manners, as^^essarily 
arises from the similarity of their condition. TTiere are, 
it is true, among every people, some ^|^|pms which, as 
they do not flow from any natural wanl^ desire pecu¬ 
liar to their situation, may be denomi^^d usages of 
arbitrary institution. If between twomations settled in 
remote parts of the earth, a perfect agreement with re¬ 
ject to any of these should be discovered, one might 
suspect that they were connected with some 
If, for example, a nation were found in Ame- 
, that consecrated the seventh day to religious wor- 
al^ and rest, we might justly suppose it had de¬ 
rived its knowledge of this usage, which is of arbitraiy 
institution, from the Jews. But, if it were discovered 
tiiat anoti^r nation celebrated the first appearance of 
every new moon with extraordinary dembnstrations o| 
joy, we shoul4. not be entitled to conclude that the ob- 
seiwation of this monthly festiv^ was borrowed from 
the Jews, but ought to coigi||«j;^it merely as the ex- 
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pressioQ of that joy which is natural to man nn^m 
turn of the planet which guides and cheers himWib 
night. The instances of customs, merely a]4>itrary 
common to the inhabitants of botl^ iiemispheres, are, 
•indeed, so «ftw and so equivocal^^ tlti^>po theory con¬ 
cerning th^.population of the New W4ld ought to be 
founded upon them: 

Or of reii- 3. The theories which have been formed with 

* respect to the original of the Americans, from 
observation of their religious rites and practices, are no 
less fanciful, and destitute of solid foundation. When 
the religious opinions of any people are neither the re¬ 
sult of rational inquiry, nor derived from the instrac- 
tions of revelation, they must needs be wild and extra¬ 
vagant. Barbarous nations are incapable of the for¬ 
mer, and have not been blessed with the advantages 
arising from the latter. Still, however, the human mind, 
even where its operations appear most wild and capri¬ 
cious, holds a course so regular, that in every age and 
country the dominion of particular passions will be at¬ 
tended with similar effects. The savage of Europe or 
America, when filled with superstitious dread of invisi¬ 
ble beings, or with inquisitive solicitude to penetrate 
into the events of futurity, trembles alike with fear, or 
glows with impatience. He has recourse to rites and 
practices of the same kind, in order to avert the ven¬ 
geance which he supposes to be impending oyerjiil^ 
or to divine the secret which is the object of 
riosity. Accordingly the ritual of superstition in dm 
continent, seeas, in many particulars, to be a transcript 
of that established in the other, and both authorize 
similar institutions, sometimes so frivolous as to excite 
pity, sometimes so bloody and barbarous as to create 
horror. But without supposing any consanguinity be¬ 
tween such distant nations, or imagining that their re¬ 
ligious cerenumies were conveyed by tradition from the 

VOL, VI. .T 
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r, we may ascribe ibis uniformity, which, 
stances, seems very amazing, to the natural 
operatic^ of superstition and enthusiasm upon the weak¬ 
ness of the hurnttomind. 

Not peo- ^ principle- 

phdby in this^llPury, tn&t America was^^t peopled 
by any nation of the ancient continent, which 
▼Uiwd; made considerable progress in civilization. 
The inhabitants of the New World were in a state of 
society so extremely rude, as to be unacquainted with 
those arts ^hich are the first essays of human ingenuity 
in its advance towards Improvement. Even the most 
collated nations of America were strangers to many 
of^^ose simple inventions, which were almost coeval 
with society in pther parts of the world, and were 
known in the earliest periods of civil life with which 
we.^ve may acquaintance. From this it is manifest, 
thai'^e tribes which originally migrated to America, 
came off from nations which must have been no less 
barbarous than their posterity, at the time when they 
were first discovered by the Europeans. For, although 
the elegant or refined arts may decline or perish, amidst 
the violent shocks of those revolutions and disasters to 
which nations are exposed,' the necessary arts of life, 
wlpen once they have been introduced among any peo- 
.are never lost. None of the vicissitudes in hu- 
lirs affect these, and they continue to be piac- 
long as the race of men exists. If ever the use 
sm had been known to the savages of America, or 
to their progenitors; if ever they had eic^loyedra 
plough^a loom, or a forge, the utility of fiMWe 
tions would have preserved them, and it is impoMfliilh 
that they should have been abandoned pr i(R<gDtten. 
We may conclude, tiien, that the Americans aprung 
from some jpeople, who were themselves in such an 
early and unimproved stage of^sp^ety, as to be unac- 
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quainted with all those necessary arts, < 

to be unknown among their posterity, vrh&xC 
by the Spaniards. ' 

Nor from appears no less evident that America 

the «oaA> was not peopled by any from the more 

soil them nations of the ancieMBontinent. None 
tinent lude tribcs settled in that part of our 

hemisphere can be supposed to have visited a country so 
remote. They possessed neither enterprise, nor inge¬ 
nuity, nor power, that could prompt them to undiwtake, 
or enable them to perform, sudi a distant voyage. That 
the more civilized nations in'Asia or Africa are not the 
progenitors of the Americans is manifest, not onl^ from 
the observations which I have already made concern¬ 
ing their ignorance of the most sinyile and necessary 
arts, but from an additional circumstance. Whenever 
any people have experienced the advantages which men 
enjoy by tl^ir dominion over the inferior animals^ they 
can neither subsist without the nourishment which Aese 
afford, nor carry on any considerable operation inde¬ 
pendent 'of their ministry and labour. Accordingly, 
the first care of the Spaniards, when they settled in 
America, was to stock it with all the domestic animals 
of Europe; and if, prior to them, the Tyrians, the Car¬ 
thaginians, the Chinese, or any other polished pe^ 
had taken ptossession of that continent, we should 
found there the animals peculiar to those repop- 

globc.where they were originally seated. In a 

Pica, however, there is not one animal, tame ^ 
whW, properly belongs to the or e,en fte 

^,„^%o.ntrie. of d,e „e.ent oontmenb The 

«amel, the dromedary, the horse, the cow, «■* “ 
BMch unknown in America, a. the elephant or ^1^ 
From which it i. obvious, that the peophr "'■ota^ 
fled in the weetem world, did not isaue ^ the en¬ 
tries wherethoeeaWmala abourrd, and where tnon,fa»n 
having been loi^pa^^ed to their aid. would n»- 
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ta||||Kconsider it, not only as beneficial, but as indis- 
ii^essary to the improvement, and even the 
preservation of civil society. 

■ 6. Fro^ considering the animals with which 

-continents America|^ store^^we may conclude that the ' 
nearest ^nt of co|^ct between the old and 
nenrestto Continents is towards the northern extre- 

each Other « i -■ i i i • • 

towards mity of both, and that there the communication 
was opened, and the intercourse carried on be¬ 
tween them. All the extensive countries in America 
which lie within the tropics, or approach near to them, 
are filled with indigenou^aniroals of various kinds^ en¬ 
tire^ j, different from those in the corresponding regions 
oFjl^.ancient continent. But the northern provinces 
of&e New World abound with many of the wild ani¬ 
mals which are common in such parts of our hemisphere 
a similar situation. The bear, the wolf, the 
hare, the deer, the roebuck, the elk,iand several 
other species frequent the forests of North America, no 
less than those in the north of Europe and Asia.** It 
seems to be evident, then, that the two continents ap¬ 
proach each other in this quarter, and are either united, 
or so nearly adjacent, that these animals might pass 
from the one to the other. 

Thi»«icef- actual vicinity of the two continents is 

so clearly established by modern discoveries, 
that the chief difficulty with respect to the peo- 
p lfe ilof America is removed. While those immense 
regions which stretch eastward from the river Oby to 
the sea of Kamchatka were unknown or imperfectly 
explored, the north-east extremities of our hemisphere 
were supposed to be so far distant from any part-cff 
the New World, that it was not easy to conceive how 
any communication should have been carried on be¬ 
tween them. But the Russians, having subjected the 
western part of Siberia to thfiiL£ffipire, giedually ex- 

» Buffon, Hist.: 
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tended their knowledge of that vast county, 
vancing towards the east into unknown 'pro^nces. 
These Avere discovered by hunters in their excursions 
after game, or by soldiers employ*^' in levying the 
taxes; and the court of Moscow estimated the impor¬ 
tance of those countries; pnly by the small addition 
which they made to its revenue. At length Peter the 
Great ascended the Russian' throne. His enlightened, 
comprehensive mind, intent upon every circumstance 
that could aggrandize his empire, or render his reign 
illustrious, discerned consequences of those discoveries 
which had escaped the observation of his ignorant pre¬ 
decessors. He perceived that in proportion as the. re¬ 
gions of Asia extended towards the east, they must ap¬ 
proach nearer to America; that the communication 
between the two continents, which had long, been 
searched for in vain, would probably be found & ftiis 
quarter, and that by opening it, some part of the wealth 
and commerce of the western world might be made to 
flow into his dominions by a new channel. Such an 
object suited a genius that delighted in grand schemes. 
Peter drew up instructions with his own hand for pro¬ 
secuting this design, and gave orders for carrying it 
into execution.' 

His successors adopted his ideas, and pursued his 
plan. The oflicers whom the Russian court employed 
in this service, had to struggle with so many diffi^ 
ties, that their progress was extremely slow. Enduu- 
raged by some faint traditions among the people of 
Siberia, concerning a successful voyage in the year 
1648, round the north-east promontoiy of Asia, they 
attempted to follow the same course. Vessels were 
fitted out, with this view, at different times, from the 
rivers Lena and Kolyma; but in a frozen ocean, which 
nature seems not to have destined for navigaUon, they 
were exposed to m^iiftasters, without being able to 

» Muller Voeugee et BpMcriW^ le» t®"- i- p. . 
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iljp||7l'ii[ni ill iheir purpose. No vessel fitted tint by the 
cqiurt ever doubled this formidable Cape we 
are indebted f ogjiKh at is known of those extreme re¬ 
gions of Asia, t^Pe disc^eries made in excursions by 
land. In all those proMbes an opinion ^evails, that 
there are countri^' of gr^hxtent and fertility, which 
lie at no considerable distance from their own coasts. 
These the Russians imagined to be part of America; 
and several circumstances concurred not only in con¬ 
firming them in tliis,^lief, but in persuading them that 
some portion of that continent could not be very remote. 
Ti^es of various kinds unknown in those naked regions 
are driven upon the coast by an easterly wind, 
same wind, floating ice is brought thither in a 
few days; flights of birds arrive annually from the 
sa f f ^ ^ j i marter; and a tradition obtains among the in- 
hdl^ms, of an intercourse formerly carried on with 
son^puntries situated to the east. 

After weighing all these particulars, and comparing 
the position of the countries in Asia which had been 
discovered, with such parts in the north-west of Ame¬ 
rica as were already known, the Russian court formed 
a plan, which would have hardly occurred to a nation 
less accustomed to engage in arduous undertakings, 
and to contend with great difiiiculties. Prders were 
issued to build two vessels at the small village of 
QjdKitz, situated on the sea of Kamchatka, to sail on a 
discovery. Tho^h that dreary, uncultivated 
region furnished nothing diat could be of use ii^ooB- 
structing them, but some larch trees: though nnt bply 
die iron, the cordage, die sails, and all the numerous 
arficles reqmsite for thfur equipment, but the provisions 
for victualling them were to be carried through the im¬ 
mense deserts of Siberia, down rivers of difficult navi- 
gationjr and along roads almost Impassable, the man¬ 
date of the sovereign, aad the MMtxerance of the peo- 

k'seeW^IIPI^^ 
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1 ^ 1 . ple» at last surmounted ever obstacle. 

^ sels were finished, and, under the comniand^k 
the Captains Behring and Tschirikow-jailed from Kam¬ 
chatka, in quest of the New World,wi quarter where 
It had never been approacffid. They shaped their 
courae towards the east; andthough a storm soon se¬ 
parated the vessels, which never rejoined, and many 
disasters befel them, the expectations from the voyage 
were not altogether frustrated. Each of the’coramand- 
ers discovered land, which to then|,appeared to be part 
of the American continent; and, according to their ob¬ 
servations, it seems to be situated within a few degp^ees 
of the north-west coast of California. Each set eQi|ie 
of his people ashore: but in one place the inh»biian*i 
fled as the Russians approached; in another, they car¬ 
ried off those who landed, and destroyed theiiwl^OAte. 
The violence of the weather, and the distress oT^eir 
crews, obliged both captains to quit this inhosp|b&ble 
coast. In their return they touched at several islands, 
which stretch in a chain from east to west between the 
country which they had discovered and the coast of 
Asia. They had some intercourse with the natives, 
who seemed to them to resemble the North Americans. 
They presented to the Russians the calumet, or pipe of 
peace, which^is a symbol of friendship universal among 
the people of North America, and a usage of arbi¬ 
trary institution, peculiar to them. 

. lliough the islands of the New Archipelago.hii^ 
been frequented since that time by the Russian hunters, 
the eburt of St. Petersburgh, during a period of ipore 
than forty years, seems to have relinquished every 
thought of prosecuting discoveries in that <|uarfer. 
But in the year 1768, it was unexpectedly resumed. 
The sovereign, who had been lately seated on the throne 
of Peter the Great, possessed the genius and tafents of 
her illustrious predo^ 80 |^ During the operations of 
the most arduous and^atiosive war in which the Rus- 
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jWhhniHiiii irni ever engaged, shefoilned'schem^and 
United undertakings,41} which more limited abilities 
ivoiild hidll'been incapable of attending but amidst the 
leisure of paciM^ines. A new voyage of discovery 
from the eastern extreg^ of Asia was banned, and' 
Captain Krenitzin and Lieutenant LevasnefF were ap¬ 
pointed to commjBjnd the two vessels fitted out for that 
purpose. tl^&’voyage outward they held nearly 
the same course with the former navigators, they touched 
at the same i^andT^^bserved their situation and pro¬ 
ductions more carmnlly, and discovered several new 
with which Behring and Tschirikow had not 
Though they did not proceed so far to the 
^|to revisit the country which Behring and Tschi- 
l^yk^w'lhpposed to be part of the American continent, 
■-‘ 1 ^^ by returning in a course considerably to the north 
^F^pfeirs, they corrected some capital mistakes into 
whii^ their predecessors had fallen, and have contri¬ 
buted to facilitate the progress of future navigators in 
those seas.* 

Thus the possibility of a communication between the 
continents.in this quarter rests no longer upon mere 
conjecture, but is established by undoubted evidence.” 
Some tribe, qr some families of wandering Tartars, from 
the restless spirit peculiar to their race, might .migrate 
to the nearest islands, and, rude as their knowledge of 
imvigation was, might, by passing from one to the 
other, reach at length the coast of America, and g^veti 
beginning to population in that continent. The dis¬ 
tance between the Marian .or Ladrone islands and the 
nearest land in Asia, is greater than that between the 
part of America whicii the Russians discovered, and the 
coast of Kamchatka; and yet the inhabitants of those 
islands are manifestly of Asiatic extract. If, notwith¬ 
standing their remote situation, we admit that the Ma¬ 
rian islands were peopled from our continent, distance 

' See Note XUI. ~ Mallet Vojfogei, tom. I. 3M. &e. 167. S76. 
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alone is no reason why we should hesitate about 
mitting that the Americans may derive tlmift origiim|^ 
from the same source. It is probable that'^|l^re navi¬ 
gators in those seas, by steering farther to Ae north, 
*may find that the continent of America approaches still 
nearer to Asth. According to the information of the 
barbarous people who inhabit the^ country about the 
north-east promontory of Asia, there lies, the coast, 
a small island, to which they sail in less than a day. 
From that they can descry a largq,continent, which, ac¬ 
cording to their description, is covered with forests, and 
possessed by people whose language they do not un¬ 
derstand.” By them they are supplied with the.|^]gm 
of martens, an animal unknown in the northern 
Siberia, and which is never found but in cOUf^P^ 
abounding with trees. If we could rely on this accomit, 
we might conclude, that the American continent »«e- 
parated from ours only by a narrow strait, and all the 
• difficulties with respect to the communication betwc;eii 
them would vanish. What could be offered only as a 
conjecture when this history was first published, is now 
known to be certain. The near approacli of the two 
continents to each other has been discovered and traced 
in a voyage undertaken upon principles so pure so 
liberal, and conducted with so much proiessional skill, 
as reflect lustre upon the reign of the soverei^i by 
whom it was planned, and do honour to the officers 

interested with the execution of it. 

. . u It is likewise evident from recent discoveries, 
ttiat an intercourae between oat continent and 
America might be carried on with no la« to- 
lity from the north-west extremities of Europe. 
AJJ.e30. As early as the ninth century, the 
dbrnovered Greenlm.d, and planted coto» ^ 

«,mmamcalion with that conntry, after a 
“ptton, waa renewed in the laat century. Some Lu 

. .nn “ Set No«c XLUl. 

• Mullef Voyages et Vttouw. i. 166. 
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, i|i!j 9 r 8 Xi and Moravian missionaries, prompted by zeal for 
^>^opagtdj^the Christian faith, have ventured to settle 
in this.fi|||^B an^^acultivated region.'’ To them w# 
are in4plp|^r much curious information with respect 
to its nature and inhabit^i^. We learn, l^t the north-* 
west coast of Greenland is separated frdSFAmerica by 
a very narrow strai|; that, .at the bottom of the bay into 
which thiiy|trait conducts, it is highly probable that 
they are un|^ ;? ^ at the' inhabitants of the two coun¬ 
tries have son^^PRcpurse with one another that the 
Esquimaux . 9 !r%n<l^a perfectly resemble Ae Green- 
lai^ers in their Aspect, dress, and mode of li^ng; that 
sm^^ilors who had acquired the knowledge-of a few 
the Greenlandish language, reported that these 
^"^^"^ were understood by the Esquimaux; that, at 
length, a Moravian missionary, well acquainted 
wi^ 4he language of Greenland, having visited the 
codntiy of the Esquimaux, found, to his astonishment, 
that they spoke the same language with the Green¬ 
landers ; that they were in every respect the same peo¬ 
ple, and he was accordingly received and entertained 
by them as a friend and a brother.' 

By these decisive facts, not only the consanguinity 
of the Esquimaux and Greenlanders is established, but 
the possibility of peopling AmeVica from the north of 
Europe is demonstrated. If the Norwegians, ina bar¬ 
barous age, when science had not begun to dawn in the 
north of Europe, possessed such naval skill as to open 
a communication with Greenland, their ancestors, as 
much addicted to roving by sea, as the Tartars ore to 
wandering by land, might, at some more remote period, 
accomplish the same vpyage, and settle a colony there, 
whose descendants might, in'progress of time, mi^ate 
into America. But if, instead of venturing to* sail ^- 
recdy from their own coast to Greenland, we suppose 

» Cnmta’ Hht. of Gnenl. i. S4S. Mt. Frevot. Hist Gen. See Vajogei, tons. 
XT. 15f. not. (96.) 

1 Bggada. p. S, S. ' Cmta' Hitt of Gntal. p. S61. t63. 
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that the Norwegians h^d a more cautious course, fuidV 
advanced from Shetland to the Feroe islanOte^d frorti 
Bern to Iceland, in all which they Ha#plai^tiKgonies; 
their progress may have been so gradual,na- 
vigation canimt be considered as either longer or more 
hazardous, thin those voyages which that hardy and 
enterprising race of men is known to have performed 
in every age. ^ 

Probably 8. Though it be possible that .^erica may 
fro^the haw received its first idha^iiiibiTrom ourcon- 
tintot, either by the north->^frof Europe or the 
north-east.^ Asia, there seems to be good reason for 
supposing that the progenitors of all the Amerio^^|!l|^- 
tions from Gape Horn to the southern confines 
brador, migrated from the latter rather than the fonker. 
The Esquimaux are the only people in America, who, 
in their aspect or character, bear any resemblance to the 
northern Europeans. They are manifestly a race of 
men distinct from all the nations of the American con¬ 
tinent, in language, in disposition, and in habits of life. 
Their original, then, may warrantably be traced up to 
that source which 1 have pointed out. But among all the 
other inhabitants of America, there is such a striking 
similitude in the form of their bodies and the qualities 
of their minds, that, notwithstanding the diversities 
occasioned by the influence of climate, or unequal pro¬ 
gress in improvement, we must pronounce them to be 
descended from one source. There may be a variety 
in the shades, but we can every where trace the same 
original colour. Each tribe has something peculiar 
adiich distinguishaf it, but in all of them we discern 
certain features common to the whole race. It i.s re- 
markaUe, that in every peculiarity, whether in their 
peraoiis or dispositions, which characterize the Ameri-* 
canz, they have some resemblance to the rude tribes 
scattered over the north-east of Asia* but almost none 
to the nations setded in the northern extremities of 
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^rope. We may, therefore, refer them to the former 
brigm^.aod conck^^ .l^iat their Asiatic progenitors, hav¬ 
ing 8^^^ didH^arts of America where the 
sians (^cov&^bd the proximity of the two conti¬ 
nents, spread gradually over its various regions. This 
account of the progress of population in America coin¬ 
cides with the traditions of the Mexicans concerning 
their own .origin, whic^ imperfect as they are, were 
preserved with more accuracy, and merit greater credit, 
than those of wy^of^‘ in the New World. Accord¬ 
ing to them, their ancestors came from a remote coun¬ 
try, situated to the north-west of Mexico. The Mexi¬ 
cans point out their various stations as they advanced 
from'this, into their interior provinces, and it is pre- 
cise'^ the same route which they must have held, if they 
had been emigrants from Asia. The Mexicans, in de¬ 
scribing the appearance of their progenitors, their man¬ 
ners and habits of life at that period, exactly delineate 
those of the rude Tartars, from whom I suppose them 
to have sprung.*’ 

Thus have I finished a disquisition which has been 
deemed of so much importance, that it would have been 
improper to omit it in writing the history of America. 
I have ventured to inquire, but without presuming to 
aecide. Satisfied with offering conjectures, I pretend 
not to establish any system. When an investigation is, 
from its nature, so intricate and obscure, that it is im¬ 
possible to arrive at conclusions which are certain, 
there may be some merit in pointing out such as are 
probable.* 

coition condition and charaater of the American 

nations, at the time when they became, knovm 
^Ame- to the Europeans, deserve'more attentive consir 
’ deration than the inquiry concerning their ori- 

' Acoita Hist. Nat.' et Mor. lib. rii. c. 2, &c. Garcia Origen de los Indies, lib. 
▼. c. 3. TorquenadaMonar. Ind. Ub.i. c. S,&c. Botorini Benadad Idea de ana 
Hist, de ia Aiw. Septentr. $ xtU. p. 127. 

• Mcnoires sat la LeniBiaiie, par Duaiaiit, tom. i. p. 119. 
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g'inal* The latter is merely an object of curiosity; th«^ 
former is one of the most important as well as instruc-" 
%e researches which can occupy.^ phUo«j|^r or 
historian. In order to complete the history o^F A"e hu¬ 
man mind, and attain to a perfect knowledgfe of its na¬ 
ture and operations, we must contemplate man in all 
those various situations wherein he has been placed. 
We must follow him in his progress through the dif¬ 
ferent stages of society, as he gradually advances from 
the infant state of civil life towmrds its maturity and de¬ 
cline. We must observe, at each period, how the 
faculties of his understanding unfold, we must attend to 
the efforts of his active powers, watch the various move¬ 
ments of desire and affection, as*they rise in his breast, 
and mark whither they tend, and with what ardour they 
are exerted. ■ The philosophers and historians of ancient 
Greece and Rome, our guides in this as well as every 
other disquisition, had only a limited view of this sub¬ 
ject, as they had hardly any opportunity of surveying 
man in his rudest and most early slate. In all those 
regions of the earth with which they were well ac¬ 
quainted, civil society had made considerable advances, 
and nations had finished a good part of their career 
before they began to observe them. The Scythians and 
Germans, the rudest people of whom an)- ancietit author 
has transmitted to us an authentic account, possessed 
flocks and herds, had acquired property of various 
kinds, and, when compared with mankind in their pri¬ 
mitive state, may be reckoned to have attained to a 
great degree of civilization. 

Leu im- But the discovery of the New World enlarged 
the sphere of contemplation, and presented na- 
tions to our view, in stages of their progress, 
eertb. . much less advanced than those wherein they 
have been observed in our continent. In America, man 
appears under the rudest form in which we can conceive 
him to subsist. We behold communities just beginning 
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unite, and may examine the sentiments atid^ actions 
' ^ hnmap betng^iti th^ in^ncy of social life, while they 
feel'l^t^jynperfe^l!^ the force of its ties, and hallb 
scarce^ rdinquished their qiative liberty. That state of 
primeeval simplicity, which was known in our continent 
only by the fanciful description of poets, really existed 
in the other. The greater part of its inhabitants were 
strangers to industry and labour, ignorant of arts, im¬ 
perfectly acquainted ^h the nature of properfy, and 
enjoying almost Withulpestriction or control the bless¬ 
ings which flowed spontaneously from the bounty of 
nature. There were only two nations in this vast con¬ 
tinent which had emerged from this rude state, and had 
made any considerable progress in acquiring the ideas, 
and adopting the institutions, which belong to polished 
societies. Their government and manner^ will fall na¬ 
turally under our review in relating the discovery and 
conquest of the Mexican and Peruvian empires; and 
we shall have there an opportunity of contemplating the 
Americans in the state of highest improvement to which 
they ever attained. 

This in- present, our attention and researches shall 

firnTto"* to the small independent tribes which 

theradest Occupied every Other part of America. Among 
these, though with some diversity in their charac¬ 
ter, their manners, and institutions, the state of society was 
nearly similar, and so extremely rude, that the denomina¬ 
tion of ^awfl^emay beappliedtothem all. In a generalhis- 
tory of America, it would be highly improper to describe 
the condition of each petty community, or to investigate 
every minute circumstance which contributes to form 
the character of its members. Such an inquiry would 
lead to details of immeasurable and tiresome extent. 
'The qualities belonging to the people of all the different 
tribes have such a near resemblance, that they may be 
painted;'With the same features. Where any circum- 
'stseades seem to constitute a diversity in their chiranter 
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and manners worthy of attention, it wiil.be sufficient 
point these out as they occur, apd to inquire into di|p 
enuse of such peculiarities. 

Difficulty It is extremely difficult to procure satisfyig 
tng’info" authentic information concerning nations 
nation, vvhile they remain uncivilized. To discover 
their true character under this rude form, and to select 
the features by which they are distinguished, requires 
an observer possessed of no le|& impartiality than dis¬ 
cernment. For, in every stagPnf society, the faculties, 
the sentiments, and desires of men are so accommodated 
to their own state, that they become standards of excel¬ 
lence to themselves, they affix the idea of perfection and 
happiness to those attainments which resemble their own, 
and wherever the objects and enjoyments to which they 
have been accustomed are wanting, confidently pro¬ 
nounce a people to be barbarousand miserable. Hence 
the mutual contempt with which the members of com¬ 
munities, unequal in their degrees of improvement, re¬ 
gard each other. Polished nations, conscious of the 
advantages which they derive from their knowledge and 
arts, are apt to view rude nations with peculiar scorn, 
and, in the pride of superiority, will hardly allow cither 
their occupations, their feelings, or their pleasures, to be 
worthy of men. It has seldom been the lot of commu¬ 
nities, in their early and unpolished state, to fall under 
the observation of persons endowed with force af mind 
superior to vulgar prejudices, and capable of contem¬ 
plating man, under whatever aspect he appears, with a 

candid and discerning eye. ' . , * 

Framthe The Spaniards, who first visited Amenca, 
incapacity and who had opportunity of beholding its va- 
obierven. .f^ous tribcs whilc entire and unsubdued, and 
before uny chengehad been made in «beir ideaa or 
nera by totercouree with a rece of nmn mueh adren^ 
beyond them in improvement, were far (r^ p naaeremg 
the qnaUtiea requisite for obaerving the atnbing apectaao 
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presented to thfir view. Neither the age in which they 
j^ved, nor the nation to which they belonged, had made 
?iuch progress in true science, as inspires enlarged and 
liberal sentiments. The conquerors of the New World 
were mostly illiterate adventurers, destitute of all the 
ideas which should have directed them in contemplating 
objects so extremely different from those with which 
they were acquainted. Surrounded continually with 
danger or struggling with hardships, they had little 
leisure, and less capacity, for any speculative inquiry. 
Eager to take possession of a country of such extent and 
opulence, and happy in finding it occupied by inhabi¬ 
tants so incapable to defend it, they hastily pronounced 
them to be a wretched order of men, formed merely for 
servitude; and were more employed in computing the 
profits of their labour, than in inquiring into the opera¬ 
tions of their minds, or the reasons of their customs and 
institutions. The persons who penetrated at subsequent 
periods into the interior provinces, to which the know¬ 
ledge and devastations of the first conquerors did not 
reach, were generally of a similar character; brave and 
enterprising in a high degree, but so uninformed as to 
be little qualified either for observing or describing what 
they beheld. 

And their Not Only the incapacity, but the prejudices 
prejudices, Spaniards, render their accounts of the 

people* of America extremely defective. Soon after 
they planted colonies in their new conquests, a differ¬ 
ence in opinion arose with respect to the treatment of 
the natives. One party, solicitous to render their ser¬ 
vitude perpetual, represented them as a brutish, obsti¬ 
nate race, incapable either of acquiring religious know¬ 
ledge, or of being trained to the functions of social 
^ life. The other, full of pious concern for their conver- 
sion^ifiontended that, though rude and ignorant, they 
were gende, affectionate, docile, and by proper instruc¬ 
tions and regulations might be formed gradually into 
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.g[ood Christians and useful citisens. controversy 
as I have ^ready related, was carried on witii all tibe 
warmth which is natural, when attention to interest <mi 
the one hand, and religious zeal on the other, animoto 
• the disputants. Most of the laity espoused the former 
opinion; all the ecclesiastics were advocates for the 
latter; and we shall uniformly find that, accordingly as 
an author belonged to either of these parties, he is apt 
to magnify the virtues or aggravate the defects of the 
Americans far beyond truth. Those repugnant accounts 
increase the difficulty of attaining a perfect knowledgi* 
of their character, and render it necessary to peruse all 
the descriptions of them by Spanish writers with dis¬ 
trust, and to receive their information with some grains 
of allowance. 

And from Almost two centuries elapsed after the dis- 
rfpwioro-’ covery of America, before the manners of its 
phera. inhabitants attracted, in any considerable de¬ 
gree, the attention of philosophers. At length they 
discovered that the contemplation of the condition and 
character of the Americans, in their original state, 
tended to complete our knowledge of the human spe¬ 
cies; might enable us to fill up a considerable chasm in 
the history of its progress; and lead to speculations no 
less curious than important. They entered upon this 
new field of study with great ardour; but, instead of 
throwing light upon the subject, they have contributed, 
in |6ome degree, to involve it in additional obscurity. 
Too impatient to inquire, they hastened to decide; and 
began to erect .systems, when they should have been 
searching for facts on which to establish their founda¬ 
tions. Struck with the appearance of degeneracy in 
the huiaan species throughout the New World, and 
astonished at beholding a vast continent occupied by 
a naked, feeble, and ignorant race of men, some au¬ 
thors of great name, have maintained that this part of 
the gltffie had but lately emerged from the sea, and be- 

VQL. VI. 
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jcome fit for fibe residence of man; that every thing in it 
boire marks of a recent origpinal; and that its inhabitants, 
lately called into existence, and still at the beginning 
of their career, were unworthy to be compared with the 
people of a more ancient and improved continent.*. 
Others have imagined, that, under the influence of an 
unkindly climate, which checks aijid enervates the prin¬ 
ciple of life, man never attained in -America the perfec¬ 
tion which belongs to his nature, but remained an ani¬ 
mal of an inferior order, defective in the vigour of his 
bodily frame, and destitute of sensibility, as well as of 
force, in the operations of his mind." In opposition to 
both these, other philosophers have supposed that man 
arrives at his highest dignity and excellence long be¬ 
fore he reaches a state of refinement; and, in the rude 
simplicity of savage life, displays an elevation of senti¬ 
ment, an independence of mind, and a warmth of at¬ 
tachment, for which it is vain to search among the mem¬ 
bers of polished societies.* They seem to consider that 
as the most perfect state of man which is the least civi¬ 
lized. They describe the manners of the rude Ameri¬ 
cans with such rapture, as if they proposed them for 
• models to the rest of the species. These contradictory 
theories have been proposed with equal confidence, and 
uncommon powers of genius and eloquence have been 
exerted, in order to clothe them with an appearance of 
truth. 

As all those circumstances concur in rendering an 
inquiry into the state of the rude nations in America 
intricate and obscure, it is necessary to carry it on with 
caution. When guided in our researches by the intel- 
ligfent observations of the few philosophers who have 
visited this part of the globe, we may venture to decide. 
'When obliged to have recourse to the superficial re¬ 
marks of vulgar travellers, of sailors, traders, bucca- 

' M. de Buffon Hist. Nat. iii. 484, ficc ix. 10S. 114. 

’^M. dc P. Rccherehei PhUas. tat lei Americ. passim. ^ M. Rousseau. 
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neers, and missionaries, we must often pause, and, 
comparing detached facts, endeavour to discover what 
they wanted sagacity to observe. Without indulging 
conjecture, or betraying a propensity to either system, 

• we must study with equal care to avoid the extremes of 
extravagant admiration, or of supercilious contempt, for 
those manners whi6h we describe. 

Method In order to conduct this inquiry with greater 
rntheTiw accuracy, it should be rendered as simple as 
possible. Man existed as an individual before 
he became the member of a community; and the quali¬ 
ties which belong to him under his former capacity 
should be known, before we proceed to examine those 
which arise from the latter relation. This is peculiarly 
necessary in investigating the manners of rude nations. 
Their political union is so incomplete, their civil insti¬ 
tutions and regulations so few, so simple, and of such 
slender authority, that men in this state ought to be 
viewed rather as independent agents, than as members 
of a regular society. The character of a savage results 
almost entirely from his sentiments or feelings as an in¬ 
dividual, and is but little influenced by his imperfect 
subjection to government and order, i shall conduct* 
my researches concerning the manners ot the Ameri¬ 
cans in this natural order, proceeding gradually from 
what is simple to what is more complicated. 

I shall consider, I. The bodily constitution of the 
Americans in those regions now under review. II. The 
qualities of their minds. III. Their domestic state. IV. 
Their political state and institutions. V. Their system 
of war, and public security. VI. The arts with wliich 
they were acquainted. VII. Their religious ideas and 
institutions. VIII. Such singular detached custonw as 
ore not reducible to any of the former headsi, IX. 1 
shall conclude with a general review and estimate of 
their virtues and defects. 

I The bodily constitution of the Americans.-—The 

u 2 
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Tiie Mn- human body is less affected by climate than tha^ 
of any other animal. Some animals are con- 
bodie«. fined to a particular region of the globe, and 
cannot exist beyond it; others, though they may be 
brought to bear the injuries of a climate foreign to -themy 
cease to multiply when carried out of that district 
which nature destined to be their mansion. Even such 
as seem capable of being naturalized in various climates, 
feel the effect of every remove from their proper station, 
and gradually dwindle and degenerate from the vigour 
and perfection peculiar to their species. Man is the 
only living creature whose frame is at once so hardy 
and so flexible, that he can spread over the i^M^e earth, 
become the inhabitant of every region, and thrive and 
multiply under every climate. Subject, however, to the 
general law of nature, the human body is not entirely 
exempt from the operation of climate; and when ex¬ 
posed to the extremes either of heat or cold, its size or 
vigour diminishes. 

Com- The first appearance of the inhabitants of the 

picxion,&c. Ng^\l^rQj.i,jfille<j discoverers with such as¬ 
tonishment, that they were apt ‘to imagine them a race 
tff men different from those of the other hemisphere. 
Their complexion is of a reddish brown, nearly resem¬ 
bling the colour of copper.^ The hair of their heads is 
always black, long, coarse, and uncurled. They have 
no beard, and every part of their body is perfectly 
smooth. Their persons are of a full size, extremely 
straight, and well proportioned.* Their features are 
reg^ular, though often distorted by absurd endeavours 
to improve the beauty of their natural form, or to 
render their aspect more dreadful to their enemies. 
More In the islands, where four-footed animals were 
ijptb few and small, and the earth yielded her 
productions almost spontaneously, the constitution of 
the natives, neither braced by the active exercises of 

r Oriedo Soiuiio, p. 46, D. Lift of Columbus, c. 34, 


» Sec Note XLIV. 
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die chase, nor invigorated by the labour of cultivation, 
was extremely feeble and languid. On the continent, 
where the forests abound with game of various kinds, 
and the chief occupation of many tribes was to pursue 
* it, the human frame acquired greater firmness. Still, 
however, the Americans were more remarkable for agi¬ 
lity than strength. They resembled beasts of prey, ra¬ 
ther than animals formed for labour.* They were not 
only averse to toil, but incapable of it; and when roused 
by force from their native indolence, and compelled to 
work, they sunk under tasks which the people of the 
other continent would have performed with ease.'’ 
This feebleness of constitution was universal among the 
inhabitants of those regions in America which we are 
surveying, and may be considered as characteristic of 
the species there.® 

The beardless countenance and smooth skin of the 
American seems to indicate a defect of vigour, occa¬ 
sioned by some vice in his frame. He is destitute of 
one sign of manhood and of strength. This peculi¬ 
arity, by which the inhabitants of the New World arc 
distinguished from the people of all other nations, can¬ 
not be attributed, as some travellers have supposed, to 
their mode of subsistence."* For though the food of 
many Americans be extremely insipid, as they are al¬ 
together unacquainted with the use of salt, rude tribes 
in other parts of the earth have subsisted on aliments 
equally simple, without this mark of degradation, or 
any apparent symptom of a diminution in their vigour. 

j As the external form of the Americans leads 
petite, ug to suspect that there is some natural debility 
in their frame, the smallness of their appetite for food 
has been mentioned by many authors as a confirmation 


* See Note XLV. 

k Oviedo Som. p. 51, C. Voj.de Correel, ii. 13B. Wefei’t Detcriptioii, p. 151. 

• B. Las Casas Brev. Relac. p. 4. Tofquciii. Monar. i. 5B0. Ovi.-do Soiaatiu. 
n. 4l! HUlor. lib. iii. C. 6. Herrera, dec. 1. lib, li. p. 5. Simon, p. 41. 

•> Chatlcv. HiiL de Nouv. Tu Hi. 310. 
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of tfiiH suspicion. The quantity of food which meii 
cMisUme varies according to the temperature of the cli¬ 
mate in which they live, the degree of activity which 
they exert, and the natural vigour of their constitutions. 
Under the enervating heat of the torrid zone, and when 
men pass their days in indolence and ease, they require 
less nourbhment than the active inhabitants of tempe¬ 
rate or cold countries. But neither the warmth of their 
climate, nor their extreme laziness, will account for the 
uncommon defect of appetite among the Americans. 
The Spaniards were astonished with observing this, not 
only in the islands, but in several parts of the conti¬ 
nent. The constitutional temperance of the natives far 
exceeded, in their opinion, the abstinence of the most 
mortified hermits;® while, on the other hand, the appe¬ 
tite of the Spaniards appeared to the Americans insa¬ 
tiably voracious ; and they affirmed, that one Spaniard 
devoured more food in a day than was sufficient for ten 
Americans.^ 

iie«s»ehe- ^ pfoof of some feebleness in their frame, 
draSre still more striking, is the insensibility of the 
Americans to the charms of beauty, and the 
power of love. That passion which was destined to 
perpetuate life, to be the bond of social union, and the 
source of,tendemess and joy, is the most ardent in the 
human breast. Though the perils and hardships of the 
savage state, though excessive fatigue, on some occa¬ 
sions, and the difficulty at all times of procuring sub¬ 
sistence, may seem to be adverse to this passion, and 
to have a tendency to abate its vigour, yet the rudest 
stations in every other part of the globe seem to feel its 
influence more powerfully than the inhabitants of the 
New World. The negro glows with all the warmth of 
desire natural to his climate; and the most unculti¬ 
vated Asiatics discover that sensibility, which, from 


• Btmuiio, iii. S04, F; 30fi. A. Simon ConquisU, &c. p. 39. Hakluyt, 
438.306. f Hecma, dec. 1. Ub. ii. c. 16. 
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^ir sitaah<m on the globe, we should expect them to 
have felt. But the Americans are, in an amazing de- 
gree, strangers to the force of this first instinct bf na¬ 
ture. In every part of the New World the natives treat 
their women with coldness and indifference. They are 
neither the objects of that tender attachment which 
takdft place in civilized society, nor of that ardent de¬ 
sire conspicuous among rude nations. Even in cli¬ 
mates where this passion usually acquires its greatest 
vigour, the savage of America views his female with 
disdain, as an animal of a less noble species. He is at 
no pains to win her favour by the assiduity of court¬ 
ship, and still less solicitous to preserve it by indul¬ 
gence and gentleness.® Missionaries themselves, not¬ 
withstanding the austerity of monastic ideas, cannot 
refrain from expressing their astonishment at the dis¬ 
passionate coldness of the American young men in their 
intercourse with the otlier sex.’’ Nor is this reserve to 
be ascribed to any opinion which they entertain with 
respect to the merit of female chastity. That is an idea 
too refined for a savage, and suggested by a delicacy 
of sentiment and affection to which he is a stranger. 
KeBections But in inquiries concerning either the bodily 
or mental qualities of particular races of men, 
there is not a more common or more seducing 
error, than that of ascribing to a single cause, those 
characteristic peculiarities, which are the effect of tlie 
combined operation of many causes. The climate and 
soil of America differ, in so many respects, from those 
of the other hemisphere, and this difference i.s so ob¬ 
vious and striking, that philosophers of great eminencq 
have laid hold on this as sufficient to account for what 
is peculiar in the constitution of its inhabitants. They 


t Hen^P*" Mieot des Savanges, 39, ficc. Rochefort Hi<l. de« I.l«s Antillea. f . 
461. ^;Bge dc Coreal, ii. 141. Ramuiiu, iii. 309. !■'. Loudo Jlcacr. del Gru 

Chaco, 71. Falkner'i JDeicr. pf Fatagun, p. ]9d. Letterc di P. C!ataneo ap. Mu- 
ratori II Christian. Felice., i. 3(1.4. 

■> Chanvalon. p. 51. Letir. Edif. Uho. iii*. 318. TetUt, ii. 377. Vooegat, i. 
81. Ribas Ilist. de ioa Triumf. p. 11. 
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rest ,(m physical causes alone, «nd Consider the feeble 
frame and languid desire of the Americans, as conse¬ 
quences of the temperament of that portion of the globe 
which they occupy. But the influences of political and 
moral causes ought not to have been overlooked. These 
operate with no less effect than that on which many 
philosophers rest as a full explanation of the singlilar 
appearances which have been mentioned. Wherever 
the state of society is such as to create many wants and 
desires, which cannot be satisfied without regular ex¬ 
ertions of industry, the body accustomed to labour be¬ 
comes robust and patient of fatigue. In a more sim¬ 
ple state, where the demands of men are so few and so 
moderate, that they may be gratified, almost without 
any effort, by the spontaneous productions of nature, 
the powers of the body are not called fortih, nor can 
they attain their proper strength. The natives of Chili 
and of North America, tlie two temperate regions in 
the New World, who live by hunting, may be deemed 
an active and vigorous race, when compared with the 
inhabitants of the isles, or of those parts of the conti¬ 
nent where hardly any labour is requisite to procure 
subsistence. The exertions of a hunter are not, how¬ 
ever, so regular, or so continued, as those of persons 
employed in the culture of the earth, or in the various 
arts of civilized life, and though his agility may be 
greater than theirs, his strength is on the whole infe¬ 
rior. If another direction were given to the active 
powers of man in the New World, and his force aug¬ 
mented by exercise, he might acquire a degree of vi¬ 
gour which he does not in his present state possess. 
The truth of this is confirmed by experience. Wher¬ 
ever the Americans have been gradually accustomed 
to hard labour, their constitutions become robust^ and 
they have been found capable of performing such tasks, 
as seemed not only to exceed the powers of such a fee¬ 
ble frame as has been deemed peculiar to their country. 
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but to equal any eflFort bf the natives, either of Africa, 
or of Europe.' 

The same reasoning will apply to what has been ob¬ 
served concerning their slender demand for food. As 
*a proof that this should be ascribed as much to their 
extreme indolence, and often total want of occupation, 
as to any thing peculiar in the physical structure of 
their bodies, it has been observed, that in those dis¬ 
tricts, where the people of America are obliged to exert 
any unusual effort of activity, in order to procure sub¬ 
sistence, or wherever they are employed in severe la¬ 
bour, their appetite is not inferior to that of other men, 
and, in some places, it has struck observers as remark¬ 
ably voracious.'' 

The operation of political and moral causes is still 
more conspicuous, in modifying the degree of attach¬ 
ment between the sexes. In a state of high civilization, 
this passion, inflamed by restraint, refined by delicacy, 
ami cherished by fashion, occupies and engrosses the 
heart. It is no longer a simple instinct of nature; sen¬ 
timent heightens the ardour of desire, and the most 
tender emotions of which our frame is susceptible 
soothe and agitate the soul. This description, however, 
applies only to those, who, by their situation, arc ex¬ 
empted from the cares and labours of life. Among 
persons of inferior order, who are doomed by their 
condition to incessant toil, the dominion of this passion 
is less violent; their solicitude to procure subsistence, 
and to provide for the first demand of nature, leaves 
little leisure for attending to its second call. But if the 
nature of the intercourse between the sexes varies so 
much in persons of different rank in polished societies, 
the condition of man, while he remains uncivilized, 
must occasion a variation still more apparent. We 
may well suppose, that amidst the hardships, the dan- 

• See Note XLVI. 
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gqra, and the simplici^ of savage life, where aubsist> 
ei^’is always precarious, and often scanty, where men 
are almost continually eng^aged in the pursuit of their 
enemies, or in guarding against their attacks, and where 
neither dress nor reserve are employed as arts of female' 
allurement, that the attention of the Americans to their 
women would be extremely feeble, without imputing 
this solely to any physical defect or degradation in 
their frame. 

It is accordingly observed, that in those countries of 
America, where, from the fertility of the soil, the mild¬ 
ness of the climate, or some farther advances which the 
natives have made in improvement, the means of sub¬ 
sistence are more abundant, and the hardships of sa¬ 
vage life are less severely felt, the animal passion of the 
sexes becomes more ardent. Striking examples of this 
occur among some tribes seated on the banks of great 
rivers well stored with food, among others who are 
masters of hunting grounds abounding so much with 
game, that they have a regular and plentiful supply of 
nourishment with little labour. The superior degree of 
security and affluence which these tribes enjoy, is fol¬ 
lowed by their natural effects. The passions implanted 
in the human frame by the hand of nature acquire ad¬ 
ditional force; new tastes and desires are formed ; the 
women, as they are more valued and admired, become 
more attentive to dress and ornament; the men, begin¬ 
ning to feel how much of their own happiness depends 
upon thmn, no longer disdain the arts of winning their 
favour and affection. The intercourse of the sexes be¬ 
comes very different from that which takes place among 
their ruder countrymen; and as hardly any restraint is 
imposed on the gratification of desire, either bji&^jfeli- 
gion, or laws, or decency, the dissolution of their inan- 
ners is excessive.* ^ 

.j.. Notwithstanding the feeble make of the Americans, 

i <Biet.S89. Ckarler. iii. 4S3. Damont. Mem. sui Loaiaiane, i. 155. 
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None of 4iardly any of them are deformed, or mutilated, 
foTmedf defective in any of their senses. All travel- 
lers have been struck with this circumstance, and 
have celebrated the uniform symmetiy and perfection of 
fheir external figure. Some authors search for the cause 
of this appearance in their physical condition. As the 
parents are not exhausted or over-fatigued with hard 
labour, they suppose that their children are bom vigo¬ 
rous and sound. They imagine that, in the liberty of 
savage life, the human body, naked and unconfined from 
its earliest age, preserves its natural form; and that all its 
limbs and members acquire a juster proportion, than 
when fettered with artificial restraints, which stint its 
growth and distort its shape.” Something, without 
doubt, may be ascribed to the operation of these 
causes; but the true reasons of this apparent advantage, 
which is common to all savage nations, lie deeper, and 
are closely interwoven with the nature and genius of 
that state.' The infancy of man is so long and so help¬ 
less, that it is extremely difficult to rear children among 
rude nations. Their means of subsistence are not only 
scanty, but precarious. Such as live by hunting must 
range over extensive countries, and shift often from 
place to place. The care of children, as well as every 
other laborious task, is devolved upon the women. The 
distresses and hardships of the savage life, which are 
often such as can hardly be supported by persons in 
full vigour, must be fatal to those of more tender age. 
Afraid of undertaking a task so laborious, and of such 
long duration, as that of rearing their offspring, the 
women, in some parts of America, procure frequent abor¬ 
tions by the use of certain herbs, and extinguish the first 
spar^ of that life which they are unable to cherish." 
Sensible that only stout and well formed children have 
force of constitution to struggle through such a hard in¬ 
fancy, other nations abandon or destroy such of their 

“ Piso,p. 6 . ■ Vojage to Hodson’i B«y,198. Herrera, dec.7. lib. iz.c. 4. 
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prdgSciny as appear feeble or defective, as unworthy of 
attetttion.” Even when they endeavour to rear all their 
children without distinction, so great a proportion of 
the whole number perishes under the rigorous treatment 
which must be their lot in the savage state, that few of 
those who laboured under any original frailty attain the 
age of manhood.’’ "Thus, in polished societies, where 
the means of subsistence are secured with certainty, 
and acquired with ease; where the talenta of the mind 
are often of more importance than the powers of the 
body; children are preserved notwithstanding their de¬ 
fects or deformity, and grow up to be useful citizens. 
In rude nations, such persons are either cut off as soon 
as they-are born, or, becoming a burden to themselves 
and to the community, cannot long protract their lives. 
But in those provinces of the New World, where, by 
the establishment of the Europeans, more regular pro¬ 
vision has been made for the subsistence of its inhabit¬ 
ants, and they are restrained from laying violent hands 
on their children, the Americans are so far from being 
eminent for any superior perfection in their form, that 
one should rather suspect some peculiar imbecility in 
the race, from the extraordinary number of individuals 
who are deformed, dwarfish, mutilated, blind, or deaf.’ 
Uniformiey How feeble soever the constitution of the 
of tbcirap- Americans may be, it is remarkable, that there 

pcarance« , • . 

is less variety in the human form throughout 
the New World, than in the ancient continent. When 
Columbus and the other discoverers first visited the dif¬ 
ferent countries of America which lie within the torrid 


zone, they naturally expected to find people of the same 
complexion with those in the corresponding regions of 
the other hemisphere. To their amazement, however, 


• they discovered that America contained no negroes;' 


GumiUa UiiL ii. (31. Techo’i Hiit. af See. Chiifchili’i Collect 
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and the cause of this singular appearance becaswas 
much the object of curiosity, as the fact itself trasaf 
wonder. In what part or membrane of the body that 
humour resides which tinges the complexion vof the 
negro with a deep black, it is the business of anatomists 
to inquire and describe. The powerful operation af 
heat appears manifestly to be the cause which produces 
this striking variety in the human species. All Europe, 
a great part of Asia, and the temperate countries ol 
Africa, are inhabited by men of a white complexion. 
All the torrid zone in Africa, some of the warmer re¬ 
gions adjacent to it, and several countries in Asia, are 
filled with people of a deep black colour. It we .survey 
the nations of our continent, making our progre.ss from 
cold and temperate countries towards those parts which 
are exposed to the influence of vehement and unremit¬ 
ting heat, we shall find, that the extreme whiteness of 
their skin soon begins to diminish; that its colour deep¬ 
ens gradually as we advance; and after passing through 
all the successive gradations ot shade, terminates in 
a uniform unvarying black. But in America, whore 
the agency of heat is checked and abated by various 
causes, which I have already explained, the climate 
seems to be destitute of that force which jn cHluces such 
wonderful effects on the human frame. The colour of 
the natives of the torrid zone in America is hardly of a 
deeper hue than that of the people in the more tempe¬ 
rate parts of their continent. Accurate observers, who 
had an opportunity of viewing the Americans in very 
different climates, and in provinces far removed from 
each other, have been struck with the amazing similarity 


of their figure and aspect.* , , i 

But though the hand of nature has deviated so little 
from one standard in fashioning the human form in 
America, the creation of fancy hath been various and 
extravagant. The same fables that were current in tlie 
• Set Nole XLVII. 
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continent, have been, revived witb respect to 
tiw^’New World, and Ameri^ too hasten peopled 
with human .^eings monstrous and fantastic appear¬ 

ance. TTie inhabitihts- ^ certain provinces were de- 
.ee^ibed 40 be pigmies of ^tiree feet high; those of others 
to be giants of an enormous'size. Some'trayellers pub¬ 
lished accounts of ■people with only one ;eye; ^hers 
pretended, to have discovered men without heads, 
whose i^es and mouths were planted in.f|heir breasts. 
The yw^et^^of dature in her productions,^,'diideed, so 
great,'^at it is presumptuous to set bpuilds to her ferti- 
lit|^''spjid to reject indiscriminately^ery relation that 
..d^^'not perfectly accord with our own limited obser¬ 
vation ^and experience. But the other extreme, of 
yielding a h|pty assent, on the slightest evidence, to 
whatever has the appearance of being strange and mar¬ 
vellous, is still mdlre un^jiecomin^ a philosophical in¬ 
quirer; as, in every period, men are more apt to be be¬ 
trayed into error, by their weakness in (believing too 
much, than by their arrogance in believihg too little. 
In proportion as science extends, and nature is examined 
with a discerning eye, the wonders which amused ages 
of ignorance disappear. The tales of credulous travel¬ 
lers concerning America are forgotten; the monsters 
which ^ey describe have been searched for in vain; 
and those province where they pretend to have:£>und 
inhabffents of singular forms, are now known to be 
possessed by people nowise difierent from the other 
Americj^is. 

Thoug^ those relations may, without discussion, be 
; rejected as fabulous, there are other accounts of varie¬ 
ties in the human species in some parts of the New 
World, which rest upon better evidehce,and merit more 
attentive examination. This variety has been particu¬ 
larly observed in thref different dis|^^, %be hrst of 
these is situated in the i^n^us of near the cen¬ 

tre of America. LionelWafer, a traveller possessed of 
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more curiosity and iigelligence than we should have 
expected to i^d in an< associate of buccaheers, disco¬ 
vered there a* race of men few in.numbeiry bttt of a sin- 
gularnnake.' f They areof lov^ stature, according to his 
desci^tion, of a feeble frame, incapable of enduriitg 
fatigue, l^eir colour is a dead mHk white; not resem- 
bling that of fair people among EtiropeanSjbut without 
any tincture of a blush or sanguine compl^iom Their 
i^in is covffled with a fine hairy down of a chalky 
white; the hair of .their heads, thftir*ey«^-brows, and 
are of the same hue. Their ^es are of a 
singular form, arid so weak, that they can hardly^ar 
the light of the sun; but they see clearly by nmbjV' 
light, and are most active and gay in the night* ^'No 
race similar to this has been discovered in any other 
part of America. Cortes, indeed, found some persons 
exactly resembling fhe white,peoplfe of Darien, among 
the rare and monstrous animals which Montezuma had 
collected.” But as the power of the Mexican empire 
extended to the provinces bordering on the isthmus of 
Darien, they were probably brought thence. Singular 
as the appearance of those people may be, they cannot 
be considered ^ constituting a distinct species. Among 
the negroes of Africa, as well as thjf natives of the In¬ 
dian islands, nature sometimes produces a sgjall num¬ 
ber of individuals, with all the characteristic features 
and qualities of the white people of Darien. The former 
are called Albinos by the Portugpiese, the latter Kacker- 
/fl/re# by the Dilfch. In •Darien the parents of those 
Whites are of the same colour with the other natives of 
the country; and this observation applies etjiially to the 
anomalous progeny of the negroes and Indians. The 
same mother who produces some children of a colour 
that doeS; not belong to the race, brings forth the rest 
with the ~(i^my|)i)|(^on peculiar jp her country.” One 

• Wafer Dncripl. o(I^. a|Cl>tinpier, iii. p. S46. 

■ Cortes ap. Kaiuua. iii. p. S41, E. ■ Mugrte. Hist. Rer. Nat. Bras. lib. viii. c. 4. 
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conc|i|^dii be fois^d with respect to the 

j^opl^^scribed by Wafer, <^e Albinos find ^it^Kac- 
are <a Regenerated breed, ddt a separate 
j and i^Sin disease or defect Pf their 
^rents, lyb^ecd^r col^,,and debility which mark 
their degradatio^te transmitted to them. As a deci¬ 
sive this, it’has been observed, that nei&er the 

white pedi^ of Darien, nor the Albinos of Africa, pro¬ 
pagate f^ir race: their children are of-the colour and 
temperamejfft peculiar to the natives of theirrespective 
^jcountries.! 

The second district that is occupied by inhabitants 
differing in appearance fr<;yjia the other people of Ame¬ 
rica, is situated in a high northern latitude, extending 
from the coast of Labrador towards the pole, as far as 
the country is habitable. The people scattered over 
thpae dreary regions, ara^nown to the Europeans by 
thst^ame of Esquimatj^ They themselves, with that 
idea of their own supei^rity, which con^pp the rudest 
and most wretched nations, assume the J^ralit 

or Men. They are of a middle size, andfcdiRf^'With 
heads of a disproportioned bulk, and feetac rem&idrably 
small. Their complexion, though swarthy, by being 
pmtinually exposed to the rigour of a cold climate, in- 
t^ines to. the Irairopean white, rather than to the copper 
colour ^ America, and the men have beards whicdi are 
INQipetlhes bushy and long.^ From these marks of dis¬ 
tinction, as^ell as from one still less equivocal, the 
■^hffinity of their language to that of tMe Greenlanders, 
which I bl^itelready mentioned, we may conclude, 
..^'wilji soxue^e^ee of confidence, that the Esquimaux are 
a race different firoffi the rest of the Americans. 

We •'^not decide with equal certainty concerning 
&e inhabitants of the third district, situi^^ at the 

‘ ■ -W' 

■ Wafer, p. 3tf. Demanet Hlit. de I’Afriquc, ii. tSl^^Rechcreb. Philos, sur 
' let Amer. B. 1,^ Note XLVIII. , 

a r ElKt Vov. ttnflDda. Bay.p. 131-1S9. %ala BMMt^tom. i. p. 79. Wales 
loom, of a Voy. to ChaKbill River. Phil. Trans, vol, 
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southern extremity of America. IflMe are tW famoua- 
Patagonians, who, during two centuries and^^Ndf, have 
afforded a subject of controversy to the an 

objetJt of wonder to the vulgar.' "They are^^ppeifid to 
be one of the wandering tribes, w^ch occupy the vast 
but least known region of Americ^^ which extends from 
the«^ver De la Plata to the straits of Magii^n.''' Their 
proper station is in that part of the intfehor country 
whichjyies on the banks of the river Negro j,, but in the 
hunting season, they often roam as far as the straits 
which separate Tierra del Fuego from thh- main land* 
The first accounts of this people were brought to Europe 
by the companions of Magellan,* who described them 
as a gigantic race, above eight feet high, and of strength 
in proportion to their enormous size. Among several 
tribes of animals, a disparity in bulk as considerable 
may be observed. Some l«»ge breeds of horses^And 
dogs exceed the more diminutive races in stature and 
strength, astar as the Patagonian is supposed to rise 
above the usual standard of the human body. But ani¬ 
mals attain the highest perfection of their species, only 
in miid climates, or where they find the most nutritive 
food in greatest abundance. It is not then in the un¬ 
cultivated waste of the Magellanic re^ons and amo^ 
a tribe of improvident savages, that «« should expect 
to find man possessing the highest honours ^ 

and distinguished by a superiority of size and*tigO||r, 
far beyond what he has reached in 

earth. ^ The mosUxplicifand unexcepti^^le eviden^ 
•« ronuisite in order to establish a fa<^ip»pugnant to 
principle* and law,, wb3te».o 
L human fral^u in every other 

with resoect to its nature and qualities. Such #viden<;c 
been produced Though «,^P- 
sons to^ose testimony great respect is ^e, tovc 
TOittd this partof America since the ome MngeUm, 
• F»np*Ki’» Des^fiption of Pitogonio, . 
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and ,havQ had int&tUSws withithe na^es; though some 
^ave affirm^ that suj|d» as>,^th^]( saw were of gigantic 
statuce,'^ an^^ers itjage foT^d the'Same'^conclusion 
from ni 0 asuraH§ theirTbo^ps, or from viewing the 
skeletons of "their dead; ycq^heir accounts vary from 
each otherdn so madj^ essential points, and are mingled 
with sp many.circumstances manifestly false or fabulpus, 
as detract much from their credit. On the other hand, 
somb navigators, and those among the most eminent of 
their order for discernment and accuracy, have asserted 
that the natives of Patagonia, with whom they had in¬ 
tercourse, though stout and well made, are not of such 
extraordinary size as to be distinguished from the rest 
of dielihuman species.® The existence of this gigantic 
race of men seems, then, to be one of those points in 
natural history, with respect to which a cautious in¬ 
quirer will hesitate, and w^il choose to suspend his as¬ 
sent Until more complet^||idence shall decide, whether 
he ought to admit a fa^ seemingly incoillistent with 
what reason and experience have discovered concerning 
the structure and condition of man, in all the various 
situations in which he has been observed. 

Their atato In Order to form a complete idea with respect 
ofheeith. ^ qM^tution ofthe inhabitants of this £Uid 
the other hemifflP&e, we should attend not only to the 
make ands^,yigoOT of their bodies, but consider what de¬ 
gree ofliealth they enjoy, and to what period of longe¬ 
vity they usually arrive. In the simp^ty of the savage 
Mate, when man is not oppressed wOpabour, or ener¬ 
vated by luxul^, or disquieted with care, yre, are apt to 
imagine that bis life will flow on almost untroubled by 
disease or suffering, until his days be tempated in ex¬ 
treme old age, by the gradual decays of||^ure. We 
fmd, accordingly, among the Americans, ^ well as 
among other rude people, persons, whose d^epit and- 
shrivelled'fotm seems to indicate an extraordinary length 

• Sec N«te XLIX. 
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of life. But as liost of them are unacquainted with the 
art of numbering, and all of theta as fora^ul of what 
IS past, as they are improvident^(5f what is to come, it 
18 impossible to ascertain their age wi#any degree of 
precision.'’ It is evident that the period of their longe- 
vity must vary considerably, according to tlic diversity 
of climates, and their different modes of subsistence. 
They seem, however, to be every where exempt from 
many of the distempers which afflict polished nations. 
None of the maladies, which are the immediate offspring 
of luxury, ever visited them; and they have no names 
in their languages by which to di-stinguish this numer¬ 
ous train of adventitious evils. 

Diseases. whatever be the situation in whicAi man 

is placed, he is born to suffer; and his diseases, 
in the savage state, though fewer in number, are like 
those of the animals whom he nearly resembles in his 
mode of life, more violent imd more fatal. If luxury 
engenders and nourishes distempers of one .species, the 
rigour and distresses of savage life bring on those of 
another. As men in this state are won«lerfiilly impro- 
vid^t, and their means of subsistence precarious, they 
often pass from extreme want to exuberant plenty, ac¬ 
cording to the vicissitudes of fortun^in the chase, or 
in consequence of the various de^li|b of abundance 
with which the earth afford.s to them its proriuctions, in 
different seasons. Their inconsiderate gluttony in the 
one situation, and their severe abstinence in the other, 
are equally pen|jHous. For though the human con¬ 
stitution may be accustomed by habit, Jike that of ani¬ 
mals of prey, to tolerate long famine, and then to gorge 
voraciously, is not a little affected by such sudden 
and vioientifensitions. TheHtrength and vigour of 
savages 0 re at some seasons impaired by what they suf¬ 
fer from“a scarcity of food ; at others they are afflicted 
with disorders arising from indigestion and a super-' 

^ Ulloa Notic. Ainerir. 3?S. lisucroft Nii iliH. of Gumiiii, .i'it. 
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fluity of gross aliment. sojlteimon that they 

may be considered aa!|<fa^^B<^ji8ll|idable consequence of 
their mode of subs^V^ aaa&^t off considemble num¬ 
bers in the prime of li^ T^y are likewise extremely 
subject to consumptions, to pleuritic, asthmatic, and pa¬ 
ralytic disorders,* brought on by the immoderate hard¬ 
ships and fatigue which they endure in hunting and in 
war ; or owing to the inclemency of the seasons to which 
■ they are originally exposed. In the savage state, hard¬ 
ships and fatigue violently assault the constitution. In 
polished societies, intemperance undermines it. It is 
not easy to determine which of them operates with most 
fatal effect, or tends most to abridge human life. The 
influence of the former is certainly most extensive. The 
pernicious consequences of luxury reach only a few 
members in any community; the distresses of savage 
life are felt by all. As far as I can judge, after very 
minute inquiry, the general period of human life is 
shorter among savages, than in weU regulated and in¬ 
dustrious societies. 

One dreadful malady, the severest scourge with 
which, in this life, offended Heaven chastens the indul¬ 
gence of criminal desire, seems to have been peculiar 
to the Americans. By communicating it to their con¬ 
querors, they halXir not only amply avenged their own 
wrongs, but by adding this calamity to those which 
formerly imbittered human life, they have, perhaps, 
more than counterbalanced all the benefits which Eu¬ 
rope has derived from the discovery oPthe New World. 
This distemper, from the country in which it first raged, 
or from the people by whom it was supposed to have 
been spread over Europe, has been sometimes called 
the Neapolitan, and sometimes the French disease. At 
its first appearance, the infection was so malignant, its 
symptoms so violent, its operations so rapid and fatal, as 
* to bnffle all the efforts of medical skill. Astonishment 

f* Charier. N. Ft. Ui. 364. Xafid^, 
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and terror acctHnpanied this unknown affliction in its 
progress, and men beg|«a.to‘dread the extinction of the 
human race by such a cruel ^Halation. Experience, 
and the ingenuity of phyMciahk, gradually discovered 
remedies of such virtue as to cure or to mitigate the 
evil. During the course of two centuries and a half, 
its virulence seems to have abated considerably. At 
length, in the same manner with the leprosy, which 
raged in Europe for some centuries, it may waste its 
force and disappear; and in some happier age, this 
western infection, like that from the East, may be known 
only by description.** 

Powers and II. After Considering wluit appears to be pc- 

Sfthelr culiar in the bodily constitution of the Ameri- 
luinds. cans, our attention is naturally turned towards 
the powers and qualities of their minds. As the indi¬ 
vidual advances from the ignorance and imbecility of 
the infant state to vigour and maturity of understand¬ 
ing something similar to this may be observed in the 
progress of the species. With respect to it, too. there is 
a period of infancy, during which scvt^ral powers of the 
mind are not unfolded, and all are feeble and defective 
in their operation. In the early ages of society, while 
the condition of man is simple and rude, hisjeason is 
but little exercised, and his desires move within a very 
narrow sphere. Hence arise two remarkable characte¬ 
ristics of the human mind in this state. Its intellectual 
nowers are extremely limited; its emotions and efforts 
few and languid. Both these distinctions are con¬ 
spicuous among the rudest and most unimproved of the 
American tribes, and constitute a striking part of their 

What, among polished nations, is called spe- 
tusi facui- {jniative reasoning or research, is altogether un- 
known in the rude state of society, ^d never 
becomes the occupation or amusement of the human 

Set Hole I- 
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faculties, until man be so far improved as to have se¬ 
cured, with certainty, the means of subsistence, as well 
as the possession of leisure! and tranquillity. The 
thoughts and attention of a savage are confined within 
the small circle of objects, immediately conducive to his 
preservation or enjoyment. Every thing beyond that, 
escapes his observation, or is perfectly indifferent to 
him. Like a mere animal, what is before his eyes in¬ 
terests and affects him ; what is out of sight, or at a dis¬ 
tance, makes little impression.* There are several people 
in America whose limited understandings seem not to 
be capable of forming an arrangement for futurity; 
neither their solicitude nor their foresight extend so far. 
They follow blindly the impulse of the appetite which 
they feel, but are entirely regardless of distant conse¬ 
quences, and even of those removed in the least degree 
from immediate apprehension. While they highly 
prize such things as serve for present use, or minister to 
present enjoyment, they set no value upon those which 
are not the object of some immediate want.*^ When, 
on the approach of the evening, a Caribbee feels him¬ 
self disposed to go to rest, no consideration will tempt 
him to sell his hammock. But, in the morning, when 
he is sallying out to the business or pastime of the day, 

. he will part with it for the slightest toy that catches his 
fancy.® At the close of winter, while the impression of 
what he has suffered from the rigour of the climate is 
fresh in the mind of the North American, he sets him- 
self with vigour to prepare materials for erecting a 
comfortable hut to protect him against the inclemency 
of the succeeding season; but, as soon as the weather 
becomes mild, be forgets what*is past, abandons his 
work, and never thinks of it nmre, until the return of 
cold- compels him, when too late, to resume it.** 

• lllloa NoUciasAmeiic. !i22. 

*^£(licgu Hitt, uf Calif, i. 66. Sapp. Cburcb. Coll. t. 693. Borde Deter, des 
Cuautes, p. 16. Hllia Voj. 194. ( labat Voy. ii. 114,115. Tcrtre, ii. 385. 

^ Adair’s Hist, of Amer. Indians, 417. 
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If in concerns the most interesting, and seemingly 
the most simple, the reason of man, while rude and 
destitute of culture, differs so little from the thoughtless 
levity of children, or the improvident instinct of ani- 
• mals, its exertions in other directions cannot be very 
considerable. The objects towards which reason turns, 
and the disquisitions in which it engages, must depend 
upon the state in which man is placed, and are sug¬ 
gested by his necessities and desires. Disquisitions, 
which appear the most necessary and important to men 
in one state of society, never occur to those in another. 
Among civilized nations, arithmetic, or the art of num¬ 
bering, is deemed an essential and elementary science; 
and in our continent, the invention and use of it ri'uchcs 


back to a period so remote as is beyond the knowledge 
of history. But among savages, who have no ])roperty 
to estimate, no hoarded treasures to count, no vaiiety 
of objects or multiplicity of ideas to enumerate, arith¬ 
metic is a superfluous and useless art. Accordingly, 
among some tribes in America it .seems to be quite un¬ 
known. There are many w-ho cannot reckon farther 
than three; and have no denomination to distinguish 
any number above it.‘ Several can proccLd as tar as 
tei others to twenty. When they would convey an 
idea of any number beyond these, they point to the 
hair of their head, intimating that it is equal to them, 
oi* with wonder declare it to be so great that it cannot 
be reckoned.- Not only the Amcrican|, but all natioM, 
while extremely rude, seem to be unacquainted with 
the art of computation.* As soon, however, as they 
acquire such acquaintance or connexion with a variety 
of obiects, that there is frequent occasion to combine or 
divide them, their knowledge of numbers increases, so 


i Cond«m. p. 67. Siadiu. «|i. de Bry, ii. 128. 

187. Hmem. dee. 1. lib. iii. c. 
I Thi. u the caje with the Greralandere, Cf.nii. i. 
ludeles, M. l’Abb« Ch»pp4. '»• »»• 
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that the state of this art among any people may be con¬ 
sidered as one standard, by which to estimate the de¬ 
gree of their improvement. The Iroquois, in North 
America, as they are much more civilized than the rude 
inhabitants of Brdzil, Paraguay, or Guiana, have like-' 
wise made greater advances in this respect; though 
even their arithmetic does not extend beyond a thou¬ 
sand, as in their petty'transactions they have no occa¬ 
sion for any higher number.” The Cherokee, a less 
considerable nation on the same continent, can reckon 
only as far as a hundred, and to that extent have names 
for the several numbers; the smaller tribes in their 
neighbourhood can rise no higher than ten.” 

No abstract Other respects, the exercise of the under- 
ideas. standing among rude nations is still more li¬ 
mited. The first ideas of every human being must be 
such as he receives by the senses. But in the mind of 
man, while in the savage state, there seem to be hardly 
any ideas but what enter by this avenue. The objects 
around him are presented to his eye. Such as may be 
subservient to his use, or can gratify any of his appe¬ 
tites, attract his notice; he views the rest without cu¬ 
riosity or attention. Satisfied with considering them 
under that simple mode in which they appear to him, 
as separate and detached, he neither combines them so 
as to form general classes, nor contemplates their qua¬ 
lities apart from the subject in which they inhere, nor 
bestows a thought upon &e operations of his own mind 
concerning them. Thus he is unacquainted with all 
the ideas which have been denominated universal, or 
abstract, or of ruction. The range of his understand¬ 
ing must, of course, be very confined, and his reasoning 
powers be employed merely on what is sensible. This 
is so remarkably the case with the ruder nations of 
America, that their languages (as we shall afterward 
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find) have not a word to express any thing but what is 
material or corporeal. Time, space, substance, and a 
thousand other terms, which represent abstract and uni¬ 
versal ideas, are altogether unknown to them.® A 
■naked savage, cowering over the fire in his miserable 
cabin, or stretched under a few branches which afford 
him a temporary shelter, has as little inclination as ca¬ 
pacity for useless speculation. His thoughts extend 
not beyond what relates to animal life; and wlicn they 
are not directed towards some of its concerns, his mind 
is totally inactive. In situations where no extraordi¬ 
nary effort either of ingenuity or labour is retiuisite, 
in order to satisfy the simple demands of nature, 
the powers of the mind are so seldom roused to any 
exertion, that the rational faculties continue almost 
dormant and unexercised. The numerous tribes scat¬ 
tered over the rich plains of South America, the inha¬ 
bitants of some of the islands, and of several fertile re¬ 
gions on the continent, come under this description. 
Their vacant countenance, their staring unexpressive 
eye, their listless inattention, and total ignorance of 
subjects, which seemed to be the first which should 
occupy the thoughts of rational beings, made such im¬ 
pression upon the Spaniards, when they first beheld 
those rude people, that they considered them as animals 
of an inferior order, and could not believe that they 
belonged to the human species.'’ It required the au¬ 
thority of a papal bull to counteract tljis opinion, and 
to convince them that the Americans were capable of 
the functions, and entitled to the privileges of humanity. 
Since that time, persons more enlightened and impartial 
than the discoverers or conquerors of America, have 
bad an opportunity of contemplating the most savage 
of its inhabitants, and they have been astonished and 
humbled, with observing how nearly man, in this con- 

. . p Hcrrerm, dec. 2. lib. u. e. IJ. 
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dition, approaches to the brute creation. But in severer 
climates, where subsistence cannot be procured with 
the same ease, where men must unite more closely, and 
act with greater concert, necessity calls forth their ta¬ 
lents, and sharpens their invention, so that the intellec-* 
tual powers are more exercised and improved. The 
North American tribes and the natives of Chili, who 
inhabit the temperate regions in the two great districts 
of America, are people of cultivated and enlarged un¬ 
derstandings, when viewed in comparison with some 
of those seated in the islands, or on the banks of the 
Maragnon and Orinoco. Their occupations are more 
various, their system of policy, as well as of war, more 
complex, their arts more numerous. But even among 
them, the intellectual powers are extremely limited in 
their operations, and unless when turned directly to 
those objects which interest a savage, are held in 
no estimation. Both the North Americans and Chi- 
lese, when not engaged in some of the functions be¬ 
longing to a warrior or hunter, loiter away their time 
in thoughtless indolence, unacquainted with any other 
subject worthy of their attention, or capable of occupy¬ 
ing their minds.*^ If even among them reason is so 
much circumscribed in its exertions, and never arrives. 


in its highest attainments, at the knowledge of those 
general principles and maxims, whicb serve as the 
foundation of science, we may conclude, that the intel¬ 
lectual powers; of man in the savage state are destitute 
of their proper object, and cannot acquire any consider¬ 
able degree of vigour and enlargement. 


From the same causes, the active efforts of the 
ftortsofthamind are few, and, on most occasions, languid. 
^ la^ If we examine into the motives which rouse men 


to activity in civilized life, and prompt them to 
persevere in fatiguing exertions of their ingenuity or 
strength, we shall find that they arise chiefly from ac- 
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quired wants and appetites. These are numerous and 
importunate; they keep the mind in perpetual agita¬ 
tion, and, in order to gratify them, invention must he 
always on the stretch, and industry must be incessantly 
employed. But the desires of simple nature are few, 
and where a favourable climate yields almost sponta¬ 
neously what suffices to gratify them, they scarcely stir 
the soul, or excite any violent emotion. Hence tlie 
people of several tribes in America waste their life in 
a listless indolence. To be free from occupation, seems 
to be all the enjoyment towards which they aspire. 
They will continue whole days stretched out in their 
hammocks, or seated on the earth in perlect idltuiess, 
without changing their posture, or raising their eyes 
from tlie ground, or uttering a single word.” 

T Such is their aversion to labour, that neither 

Iniprovi* . « • 

dent. the hope of future good, nor the apprehension 
of future evil, can surmount it. They appear equally 
indifferent to both, discovering little solicitude, and 
taking no precautions to avoid the one, cr to secure the 
other. The cravings of hunger may rouse them ; but 
as they devour, with little distinction, whatever will 
appease its instinctive demands, the excrtion-s which 
these occasion are of short duration. Destitute of ai- 
dour, as well as variety of desire, they feel not the force 
of those powerful springs which give vigour to the 
movements of the mind, and urge the patient hand of 
industry to persevere in its efforts. Man, in some parts 
of America, appears in a form so rude, that we can dis¬ 
cover no effects of his activity, and the principle of un¬ 
derstanding which should direct it, seems hardly to be 
unfolded. Like the other animals, he has no toed re¬ 
sidence ; he has erected no habitation to shelter him 
from the inclemency of the weather; he has taken no 
measures for securing certain subsistence; he neither 
sows nor reaps; but roams about us led iii search of 

* Buuguer Voy. au Peroa. 102. Woidc. IS. 
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the plants and fruits which the earth brings forth in 
succession; and in quest of the game which he kills 
in the forests, or of the fish which he catches in the 
rivers. 

somev*. This description, however, applies only to 
reVpect to some tribes. Man cannot continue long in this 
all these, state of feeble and uninformed infancy. He 
was made for industry and action, and the powers of 
his nature, as well as the necessity of his condition, 
urge him to fulfil his destiny. Accordingly, among 
most of the American nations, especially those seated 
in rigorous climates, some efforts are employed, and 
some previous precautions are taken, for securing sub¬ 
sistence. The career of regular industry is begun, and 
the laborious arm has made the first essays of its power. 
Still, however, the improvident and slothful genius of 
the savage state predominates. Even among those more 
improved tribes, labour is deemed ignominious and de¬ 
grading. It is only to work of a certain kind that a man 
will deign to put his hand. The greater part is de¬ 
volved entirely upon the women. One half of the com¬ 
munity remains inactive, while the other is oppressed 
with the multitude and variety of its occupations. Thus 
their industry is partial, and the foresight which regu¬ 
lates it is no less limited. A remarkable instance of 
this occurs in the chief arrangement with respect to 
their manner of living. They depend for their sub¬ 
sistence, during one part of the year, on fishing; dur¬ 
ing another,x>n hunting; during a third, on the pro- 
dujCe of their agriculture. Though experience has 
them to foresee the return of those various sea- 
j^ns, and to make some provision for the respective 
exigencies of each, they either want sagacity to pro¬ 
portion this provision to their consumption, or are so 
incapable of any command over their appetites, that, 
from their inconsiderate waste, they often feel the ca¬ 
lamities of famine as severely as the rudest of the sa- 
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provident to 

prevent similar distresses.' This inconsiderate thonelit- 
kssness a^ut futurity, the effect of ignorance and the 
cause of sloth, accompanies and characterizes man in 
every stage of savage life and, by ^ capricious sin¬ 
gularity m his operations, he is then least solicitous 
about supplying his wants, when the means of satis- 
ying them are most precarious, and procured with the 
greatest difficulty." 


Their so- After viewing the bodily constitution of 

the Americans, and contemplating the powers 
of their minds, we are led, in the natural order of in¬ 
quiry, to consider them as united together in society. 
Hitherto our researches have been confined to the 
opera,tions of understanding respecting themselves as 
individuals, now they will extend to the degree of their 
sensibility and affection towards their species. 

Domestic The domestic state is the first and most sim- 
umon. pig gf association. The union of 

the sexes, among different animals, is of longer or 
shorter duration in proportion to the ease or difficulty 
of rearing their offspring. Among those tribes where 
the season of infancy is short, and the young soon ac¬ 
quire vigour or agility, no permanent union is formed. 
Nature commits the care of training up the offspring 
to the mother alone, and her tenderness, without any 
other assistance, is equal to the task. But where the 
state of infancy is long and helpless, and the joint assi¬ 
duity of both parents is requisi te in tending their feeble 
progeny, there a more intimate connexion takes plac^ 
and continues until the purpose of nature be accom¬ 
plished, and the new race grow up to full maturity. 
As the infancy of man is more feeble and helpless than 
that of any other animal, and he is dependent, during 


‘Charley. N. Fr. iii. .S38. Lettr. Edif. 23. 298. Deictipf. ofN. France, O*- 
bom’s Collect, ii. 880. De la Potherie, it 63. 

■* Bancroft’a Nat. Hist, of Goiana, 326. 333. 
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a much longer period, on the care and foresight of his 
parents, the union between husband and wife came 
early to be considered, not only as a solemn, but as a 
permanent contract. A general state of promiscuous 
intercourse between the sexes never existed but in th% 
imagination of ppets. In the infancy of society, when 
men, destitute of arts and industry, lead a hard preca¬ 
rious life, the rearing of their progeny demands the at¬ 
tention and efforts of both parents; and if their union 
had not been formed and continued with this view, the 
race could not have been preserved. Accordingly, in 
America, even among the rudest tribes, a regular union 
between husband and wife was uhiversal, and the rights 
of marriage were understood and recognised. In those 
districts, where subsistence was scanty, and the difBI- 
culty of maintaining a family was great, the man con¬ 
fined himself to one wife. In warmer and more fer¬ 
tile provinces, the facility of procuring food concurred 
with the influeijce of climate in inducing the inhabi¬ 
tants to increase the number of their wives.* In some 
countries, the marriage-union subsisted during life; in 
others, the impatience of the Americana under restraint 
of any species, together with their natural levity and 
caprice, prompted them to dissolve it on very slight 
pretexts, and often without assigning any cause.^ 
Condidon B“t in whatever light the Americans consi- 
of women. Jered the obligation of this contract, either as 
perpetual, or only as temporaty, the condition of wo¬ 
men was equally humiUating and miserable. Whether 
man hM been improved by the progress of arts and ci¬ 
vilization in society, is a question, which, in the wanton¬ 
ness of disputation, has been agitated among philoso¬ 
phers. That women are indebted to the refinements of 
polished maimeifs for a happy change in their state, 

■ I>ttt. Gdif. S3. 318. Lafitau Mceon, i. 534. Lery ap. de Biy. iii. SS4. 
Journal do OriUet at Bechamel, p. 88. . , - „ 

1 Lafitau, i. 580. Joutel Jouni. Hiator. 345. Loaano Descr. del Oran Chaco, 70. 
Hennepin Maun dea Sanvages, p. 30. 33. 
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is a point which can admit of no doubt. To despise 
and to degrade the female sex, is the characteristic of 
the savage state in every part of the globe. Man, proud 
of excelling in strength and in courage, tlie chief marks 
ftf pre-eminence among rude people, treats woman, as 
an inferior, with disdain. Tbe Americans, perhaps 
from that coldness and insensibility which has been 
considered as peculiar to their constitution, add neglect 
and harshness to contempt. The most intelligent tra¬ 
vellers have been struck with this inattention of the 
Americans to their women. It is not, as 1 have already 
observed, by a studied display of tenderness and attach¬ 
ment, that the American endeavours to gain the heart 
of the woman whom he wishes to marry. Marriage 
itself, instead of being a union of affection and interests 
between equals, becomes, among them, the unnatural 
conjunction of a master with his slave. It is the obser¬ 
vation of an author, whose opinions are deservedly of 
great weight, that wherever wives arc purchased, their 
condition is extremely depressed.* They become the 
property and the slaves of those who buy them. In 
whatever part of the globe this custom prevails, the ob¬ 
servation holds. In countries where refinement has 


made some progress, women, when purcha.scd, are ex¬ 
cluded from society, shut up in sequestered n|)artmcnt8, 
and kept under the vigilant guard of their masters. In 
ruder nations, they are degraded to the meanest func¬ 
tions. Among many people of America, the marriage- 
contract is properly a purchase# The man buys his 
wife of her parents. Though unacquainted with the 
use of money, or with such commercial transactions as 
take place in more improved society, he knows how to 
give an equivalent for any object which he desires to 
possess. In some places, the suitor devotes his service 
for a certain time to the parents of the maid whom he 
courts; in others, he hunts for them occasionally, or 


• Sketebet of Hwt* of M«n, i. IM. 
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assl^ in cuMvating their fields, and forming their 
canoes; -in others, he ofiers presents of such things as 
are deemed most valuable o^ account of their useful¬ 
ness or rarity.* In return for^ese, he receives his wife; 
and this circumstance, added to the low estimation of 
women amon^avi^es, leads him to consider her as a 
female servant whom he has purchased, and whom he 
has a title to treat as an inferior. In all unpolished 
nations, it is true, the functions in.domestic economy, 
which fall naturally to the share of women, are so many, 
that they are subjectdfi to hard labour, and must bear 
more than their full portion of the common burden. 
But in America their condition is so peculiarly grievous, 

. and their depression so complete, that servitude is a 
name too mild to describe their wretched state. A wife, 
among most tribes, is no better than a beast of burden, 
destined to every ofiice of labour and fatigue. While 
the men loiter out the day in sloth, or spend it in 
amusement, the women are condemned to incessant toil. 
Tasks are impcy^d upon them without pity, and services 
are received wimout complacence or gratitude.*’ Every 
circumstance reimnds women of this mortifying infe¬ 
riority. They niptt approach their lords witb^e-^ence; 
they must regard thtta as more exalted beings, and are 
not permitted to eat in their presence.' There are dis¬ 
tricts in America where this dominion is so grievous, 
and so sensibly felt, that some vtomen, in a wild emo¬ 
tion of maternal tenderness, have destroyed their female 
(^ildren in their infai^iy, in order to deliver them from 
that intolerable bondage to tl^ch they knew they were 
doomed.** Thus the first institution of social life is per¬ 
verted. That state of domestic union towards which 
nature leads the human species, in order po soften the 

. • Lafitaa Mann, See. 3. SW, See. blwler. iii. SBS. See. Hernia, dee. 4. lib. ir. 
c> PeiDoet, ii. 156. 

^^‘^eitra, ii. S83. i^rde BUat. dei Blaon des Caiaibai, p. tl. Biet- 357. 
tSendamine, p. 110. Verndn. i. 79. 

c OtteiiUa,!. 153. Banare, 164. I«bat. Vop. U. 78. ChanTaloe, 51. Tertn, 
ii‘300. * Owilla, ii.t33,.S3B. Henreia, dee.7. lib. ix.e. iv. 
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want their own improvidiiit indolence, the difficulty 
of Sustaining, their children becomes so great, that it is 
not uncommon to abaadcaa or destroy them.® Thus 
their experience of the dignity of taking up an in¬ 
fant to maturity, amidst ffie hard^ps of savage life^ 
often stifles the Voice of nature among the Americans, 
and suppresses the sbrong emOidons.of parental tender¬ 
ness. 

Parental But, though necOssity compels the inhabitants 
of America thus to set. boun^ to the increase of 
duty- their families, they ^a^^ot deficient in aflection 
and attachment to their offering, They feel the power 
of this instmct in its fuU foTCe, and as long as their 
progeny continue feeble and helpless, no people exceed 
them in tenderness andcare.° But in rude nations, the 
dependence of-children upon their parents is of shorter 
continuanee them in polished societies. When men 
must be trained to the various functions of civil life by 
previous discipline and education, when the knowledge 
of abstruse aciences must be taught, and dexterity in 
intricate arts must be acquired, before a young man is 
prepared to begin his caxeex of action, the attentive 
feelings of a parent are not confined to the years of in¬ 
fancy, but extend to what is more remote, the establish¬ 
ment of his child in the world. Even then his solicitude 
does not terminate. His protection may still be requi¬ 
site, and his wisdom and experience Still prove useful 
guides. Tlius a pe^aneut connexion is formed; pa¬ 
rental tendmmess is ^i^ised^ and filial respect returned, 
throughout ihe whole course of life. But in the sim¬ 
plicity of the sava^ state, ffie aflection of parents, like 
the instinctive fondness of animals, ceases almost en¬ 
tirely as soon.as their oflspring attain maturity. Little 
instraCtion fits .them for that mode of life to which they 
i(re destined. The parents, as if their duty were ac¬ 
complished, when they have conducted their children 

* Venega’i Hut. of Cdifom. i. 8t. ■ Goadllo, i. Sll. Biot. 
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through the helpless yeatlf^f infancy, leave them after¬ 
ward at entire liberty. Even in their tender age, they 
seldom advise or admonish; they never chide or chastise 
them. They suffer them to be absolute masters of their 
own actions.” In an American hut, a &ther, a mother, 
and their posterity, live togedier like persons assembled 
by accident, widiout seeming to feel the obligation of 
the duties mutually arising f^m this connexion.’’ As 
filial love is not cherished by the continuance of atten¬ 
tion or good offices, the recollection of benefits received 
in early infancy is too faint td excite it. Conscious of 
their own liberty, and impatient of restraint, the youth 
of America are accustomed to act as if they were totally 
independent Their parents are not objects of greater 
regard than other persons. They treat them always 
with neglect, and often with such harshness and inso¬ 
lence, as to fill those who have been witnesses of their 
conduct with horror." Thus the idea which seems to 
be natural to man in his savage state, as they result ne¬ 
cessarily from his circumstances and CMKlition in that 
period of his progress, affect the two capital relations 
in domestic life. They render the union between hus¬ 
band and wife unequal. They shorten the duration, 
and weak'en the force, of the connexion between parents 
and children. 
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Note I. p. dis. 

Ttre was situated at such a (ystance from the Anbian gulf, or 
Hed sea, as made it impraetioablcf to coavey commodities from 
thence to that city by land-carriage. This induced the Phenicians 
to render themsdves masters of RAuioerura or Rhinocolura, the 
nearest port in the Mediterranean to the Red sea. They landed 
the cargoes which fliey purchased in Arabia, ^hiopia, and India, 
at Elatb, the safest harbour in the Red sea towards the north. 
Thence they were carried by land to Rhinocolura, the diitance not 
being very considerable; and, being re-shipped in that port, were 
transported to Tyre, and distributed over tlie world. Strain. 
Geogr. Edit. Casaub. lib. xvi. p. IJ28. Diodor. Sicul. Bibliolh. 
Histor. Edit. Wesselingi, lib. i. p. 70. 


Note 11. p. 35. 

The Periplus Hannonis is the only mthentic monument of the 
Carthaginian skill in rfaval afeirs, and oae of the most curious frag¬ 
ments transmitted tons by antiquity. TheleamedandindusinousMr. 
Dodwell, in a dissertation prefixed to the Periplus of Haniio, in Uie 
edition of the Minor Geographers published at Oxford, endeavours 
to prove that this is a spurious work, the composition of some 
Greek, who assumed Sanno’s name. But M. de Montesquieu, m 
hi. l E.prit de. Uix. la. Mi. c. e. M. d. 
dissertetibn published, tom. xxvi. of the Memot^ ^1 Academic 
de. InscriptiL, Ac,h»vc establishedit. an^nUcty * 

which to me appear isnaimweiable. Ramnsm 1^ accompani^ h 
translaUon of t^ curious voyaga.with » 

Ulustrate it. ^olt)S de' Viaggi, vol. >. p. 1M- <»• 
ville has, with greaiieaming and ^li^, treated the sasM 
It appears that Hamio, according to the mode of 
Uon, undertook thU voyage la amafl Tewel., so cowt^, 
he could kew « cloee wiA the coast. He 
to thb UlanrSf Cenie in twebe days. TJua » pwbably adiet n 


3 ^ 

tbe ntpdenu by.llleiwuae<<of ^ isle of Argoim. It be* 
the chief etation of.tiie C!arAagimaB& on that coast; and M. 
da fiov^nnlle db'ntmd^ that tbe dsterns found there are monu- 
tdents of tfae Cartbagbum power and ingenahjr. Proceeding from 
Came^ and'SliU fiidlowiiig the winding, of the coast, he arrived, in 
seventeen daya, at a prmnontory, which he< called !fAe West Hom^ 
probably Gape Palmas. Fri^ fids he advahted to another pro* 
monWy, which he ntuned 'TAe Stn/th Ham, and which is mani¬ 
festly C^>e de Tres Funtas, abnat five degrees north of the line. 
All the dfoamstances contained'in^fi^.short abstract of his jour¬ 
nal, which is-hiuided dowh%^‘«(rdceruSg the appearance and 
state of the cotin^es on foe coast of AfHca, are confirmed and 


illnstrated by* a‘comparison with the accounts of modem naviga- 
toifs. Sven those circumstances which, from their seeming imj^o- 
babfiity, have been produced to invididate foe credibility of his re¬ 
lation, tmd to confirm it. He observes,, foat in foe country to the 
Bonfo of Oeme, a profoandlsilenee reigned through foe day; but 
dniing foe night innumerable fires were kinged sdong the bmiks 
of foeitVers, asfithe airtefounded with the noise of pipes^and 
dnsma,aad Cries Of joy. The same thing, as Ramuai^ observes, still 
takes place. Ihe excessive heat oUiges the negroes to tako shelter 
in foe woods, or in their houses, during the day. As soon as foe 
SUB sets, foey saBy out, and by torch-light enjoy foe pleasure of 


music anddaaeing, in which they spend foenight Ramus.i. 113. 
F. In another place, he mentions the sea as burning with torrents 
of fire. What occurred tp M. Adimson, on the same coast, may 
explmn this: “ As, soon,^ Says he, «sb the sun dipped beneath the 
horizon, and night overspread foe esufo with darkness, the sea lent 
us its friendly UghL - 'ITOjlefoep^bw of our vessel ploughed foe 
fbaming surges it earned to thcto all on fire. Thus we sailed in 
aluminrma endbsur^yfoi^ surrounded ns tike a large circle of 
iltys, from whei^ dw^dm fob‘WslsKrAf fofiahip a. long stream of 
light.” V'oy. ^:^|il(eaegt4t ^if '^peaMc^ of the sea 

dbanvefi 1^ Hiiuter, been tuentioBefi^aB dn argument against 
adtheot^ty. of the Pet4dus. ' it'is; "^taever, a phenomenon 
vpiy oouid^ in warm'cli^^es. Captain Cook’s Second Vovasre. 


book’s Second Voyage, 


^vol.^ p. Periplwof Hanho'has been translated, and 

hke been tilustrated wifo.mnch leam- 


P a yik pubUfoed b^Sr^PiuIr^'llodrig. Cam* 

^,e^lbd^nti^^dmkntima deipitf^ con el Perijdo 
I iQmeM h Oldforodbi. Mad. 1756.4to. 


Note III,'.j), 36. 

Lomg after foe navigation of foe Phenkians and of Sdtlozus 
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of anuquity, and particularly dwtinguiBhed by hia aUention 
to geograpkcal rcMarchet, afiBnas, that it ms not knowm ia hit 
tone, whether Africa was a continued continent, itretching to the 
^^th, or^ther it was encompassed by the sea. Hi,t 

hb. lu. Phny the naturalUt asserts, that there can be no com- 
munic^on ^tween toe aontherh and uortbem temperate soues. 
Plinu Hist, Natur. Edk. in nsnm Delph. 4to. lib. ii. c. 68. If they 
had given foil credit to the accounto of those voyages, the formef 
coidd not have entertained such a doubt, the latter could not have 
deliveied sudi an opinion. Stntoo mentions toe voyage of Eu- 
doxns,bot treats it as a fabnldus tale, lib. ii. p. 155.; and, according 
to his account of.it, no other judgment can be formed with res{iect 
to it. Strabo seems not to have known any thing with certainty 
concerning the form and state of the southern parts of Africa. 
Geogr. lib. xvii. p. 1180. Ptolemy, toe most inquisitive and learned 
of all toe ancient geognqihera, was equally unacquainted with any 
parts of Africa shouted a few degrees beyond toe equinoctial line; 
for he supposes that this great continent was not surrounded by 
toe sea, but that it stretched, without interruption, tq,wards the 
south pole; and he so far mistakes its true figure, that he describes 
the continent as becoming broader and broader as h advanced 
towards the south. Ptolemesi Geogr. Kb. iv. c. 9. Brietii Paiallela 
Geogr. veteris et nove, p. 86. 


Note IV. p. 41. 

A FACT, recorded by Strabo, affords a very strong and singular 
proof of the ignorance of the ancients with respect to the situation 
of the various parts of the earth. When Alexander marched along 
toe banks of the Hydaspes and Acesine, two of toe rivers which fall 
into toe Indus, be observed that there were many crocodiles in 
those rivers, and that the country produced beans of toe same 
species udth those which were common in Egypt. From these cir¬ 
cumstances, he concluded that he had discovered the source of the 
Nile, and prepared a fleet to sail dofim the Hydaspes to Egypt. 
Stnib. Geogr. lib. xv. p, 1(30. This amazing error did not arise 
from any ignorance of geo^phy peculiar to that monarch; 
are informed by Strabo, that Alaander applied with particim^l^ 
attention in ordcsr to acquire the knowledge of this science, and 
accurate maps or deaerations of the countries through which 
marched. Lib. ii. p. HO. But in his ago the knowledge of thtj^ , 
Greeks did not extend beyond the limiu of the Mediterranean. 
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i* induced to advance 

80 qif the ^btr by qiotives of-curiosity, 

pcv^r^ shomu^^lal adviudagey/iu'i^iequ^Qe.of lhis^ their 
!dM,(ron<»itiij^ihe posi&^of thatgre^ rivet wa« ve^ erroneous. 
Stoleroy.placeh that branch of the Gabgps,. -w^db ho dis^nguishes 
by the naibe of the Great Moiith, iii the hunted and for^iriath 
degree of longitude from his firgt.nxnidian in'.the Fortunate Mands. 
But Its true longitude, comptilted»irom diat meridian,..w^w- de¬ 
termined,' by . astronomical observations, to be Oi^ ah^uhfed and 
five degre^.., A'.geographer so eihinent rhiist have been jnetrayed 
into an ertrar'<^\^8 inagnitode. by the.it^per^tioh pf'the informa¬ 
tion which had, been rebeived.'honceriling those dist^ittregions; and 
■this; a^irds a ‘striking prj^P'.^. toe Uttorcourse with toem being 
ez^m^y rare. 'With rriiplot t;oihe coupbies of Intoa' beyond the 
Ganges, .intelligeh» was still' more .defective, &d hi's errors 
store enormous. I shall have occasion "to observe, in another place, 
that he placed the country'i^'tiie Seres, or China, no less than 
sixty de^es fai^: than ijf'titie position. M. d’Anville, one 

of toe' ittost learned hnd iriteUigejfdf 0|f'the modern geographers, has 
set ihii mat^. in a ielear light, to. two toMOttations published in 
' Mew. do l!A<^ri^;de8 Ihscrijbt. Ate: tom. zxz*h. p. A73. 604. 
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^ <>b%|riiob.of,Strate^^ con- 

QreZt,Biade known toe iMst; those pf the 
^"hwestjWz^ of i^l^i^ktes, king.of Pontus, 

Is-parried on .by-laid 

1^ .adkMtn topre rapid iMt i|'^|rimOrS' d|lder<,pe<^iar deifects. 

“tdre koeiifii toe pQahinn,i^ji^ew«^^^|r^, and 
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their «. f.r to thm W^detofli^ b, ^ 

leaves us ih igfonm with mftmt to their iihttrior sut*; 
^ ^ heveeto^wed since the Bim.pe«i. 

•‘“‘R'A^rttaohtoiy of Afticm. and hk^Sm 
, in most Of iW portfs hut»% « o6iiside*aiU port of that grtot Con- 
lent, th^. tove ddniia StHe more than attrvtiy ita cowts, and nark 
Its capes and hatlntito. Ita interior regions are in a great meaaure 
unknown. The atteienta, who had -a. very’'inperfeet knowledge of 
ite coasts, exci^ where th^ are washed by the Mediterranean or 
Red sea, were accustomed'^o penetrate into ita inland provinces, 
and, if we may rely on the testODoiliy of Hcrodotas and Diedorus 
Siculus, Jiad explored many parts of it now altogether unknown. 
Unless both mo^s of discovery be united, the geogfaphica! know¬ 
ledge of the eat% wist remain incomplete and inaccurate. 


Note VIII. p! 48. 

The notion of the ancients concerning such an excessive degree 
of heat in the torrid zone, as rendered it uninhabitable, and their 
persisting in this error long after they began to have some com¬ 
mercial intercourse with several parts of India lying within the 
tropics, must appear so singular and absurd, that it may not be 
unacceptable to some of my readers to produce'evidence of their 
holding this opinion, and to account for ^e apparent inconsistence 
of their theory with their experience. Cicero, who had bestowed 
attention upon every part, of philosophy known to the ancients, 
seems to have believed that'the torrid zone was uninhabitable, and, 
of consequence, that there could be no intercourse between the 
northern and southern temperate zones. He introduces Africantu 
thus addressing the younger Scipio: “ You sec this earth encom¬ 
passed, and as it were bound in by certain zones, of which two, at 
the greatest distance from each other, and sustaining the opposite 
poles of heaven, are frozen with perpetual cold ; the middle one, 
and the hsrgest of all, is burnt with the heat of the sun; two are 
habitable, the ^ople io the southern one are antipodes to us, with 
whom We .have no connexion.'’ Soumium Scipionh, c. 6. Geroinus, 
a Greek philosopher, oontemporary'wtdi Cicero, delivers the same 
jdoctrine, not in a popular work,.but i» bis E<«oywy|^ic 
a treatise purely scientific. “Wien we speak," says he, 
southern temperate zone, and its inhabitants, and concerning toiMe 
who are called ant^jodeei it must be always understood, thtog , 
have no hmrtain kadwledgd <w .jufo^aiion concerning the soatM|li|' 
temperate loae, wlwfher i# 6e inhabit^ or not. But from «ia 
s^rical %uru of the earth, and thC cmrte wliich ihc mm holds 
b^een the tro{^, we concladd'tbat there is another zone situated 



I^Vb^-JK'ND- 

to et^b^d^;.«^e ^gk^>f temperaturs ^ith 

dwiti^ri^N^ one p. -31. ap. P^^vii 

i>|^ '&'I>oetr. Tcio^r. 0r^bi(^ri' NTe Systemata'Var. 

'of P&ny the na- 
i^^p^’toi>^^^:pdnts^^id)&^aame ‘ '^Thete are 
fiyeditinOia of^hi^ aire^cril^ All’^at portion 

trhkh^es ne^fbtlfe twopppdsitepol^iB opprenedwidtTeheifient 
cold and ^^rnal .firoBC: nnbiest with th'e aspect of milder 

Stars, peipetaai^rkneBS reigns, or etthe'ntmosta'fbelde light re- 
flSoted firoih Bv;i«tti^ng snows. The middle of the earth, in which 
is the orbit of the sun, is scorched and burnt up with flames and 
fieiy Vaponr. 3et#een these torrid and frozen districts lie two 
other portions'of the earth, which are temperate; but, on account 
of the burning region interposed, there cab be no communication 
between them. Thus Heaven has deprived us of three'partapf the 
earth;” Lib. ii. c. 68. Strabo ddivera his opinion to the same 
efieot, in terms no less mcplicit: “ Thb portion of the earth which 
lies near the equator, in the torrid >zone, is rendered Uninhabittdile 
by heat," Lib. ii. p. 154. To these I might add the authority of 
many other respectable philosophers and historians ofomtiquity. 

In order to explain the sense in which this doctrine was generally 
, received, we may observe, that Parinenides, as we are informed by 
Strabo, was the fli:st who divided the eai^ into five zones, and he 
extended the limks of'the zone which* he supposed to be uninha¬ 
bitable on account of heat, beyond the tropics. Aristotle, as we 
Irani likewise from Strabo, fixed the boundmes of the different 
zones in the same manner as they are denned by modern geo«' 
gnqAers. But the progress of discovery having gradually demon¬ 
strated that several regions of the earth which lay within the tropics 
were not only habitable, but populoas and fertile^ this tndaced later 
geogTaqdlen to circumscribe the fimitsof the tbinid rime.. It is not 
easy to ascertain with prraision the braqidarira which they allotted 
to it. From a passa||« in Sbabo, who,, as fisrliw I know, is the only 
author of ratiquit^^lKmi whosa we receive any hrat Concerning this 
sil^eeli; 1 slmuld conj&^4^ that those who calculated according 
to the mi^isuremeiit of ffie earth by Eratosthenes, supposed the 
toirid^sone to comprehend ^aw sixtbeti'degrees, ihoot mgh't on . 
each Side Of ^ equatot; whereas shra-as followed the computsdion ' 
of, Posidonius allotted about twa|||Nbar degrees, or spmeWhat 
SM^thsh twdve th%ree8^^'^aCh^lau0f tife C^bator, to the toririd ’ 
mms. Strabo, lip.-ii. According to the former opinion, 

’Iboat two-tbirds of that pwtioiiiof earth, which liea between the 
t^ics was considered as htfoitable!^; accordteg to the latter, about 
«ne hidf tX it. Vfhh’^diia' rljuictioii^ tha-ddCttme of tbe ianoients 
concerning the torrid xoiie iqipears less absnrff; ahd we etttjigdii-' 
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ceiye the reuoa their this aoo* to be uninlubitdtle, 

evto after they ha^ opened a rammiinicatioti with wvenl places 
within the tropica., VHien men of science spoke of the torrid sone, 
they considered it n| it was limited by die definition of geogi^ihers 
to sixteen*, or at the utmost to twenty-four decrees: and as they 
knew almost nodimg orthe countries nemr to the equater* they 
might sdll suppose them to be nninhalHtable. In loose and popular 
discourae, the name of the torrid adne continued to be given to all 
that portion of the earth which lies .within the tn^ncs. Cicero 
seems to have been unacquainted with those ideas cf the later 
geographers; and, adhering to the division of Parmenides, describee 
the torrid zone as the largesit of the five. Some of the ancients re¬ 
jected the notion concerning the intolerable heat of die torrid sone 
as a popular error. This wo are told by Plutarch, was the sen¬ 
timent of Pythagoras; and we learn from Strabo, that Bratosthenes 
and Polybius had adopted the same opinion, lib. ii. p. 154. Ptolemy 
seems to have paid no regard to the ancient doctrine and opinioas 
concerning the torrid zone. 


Note IX. p. 66. 

The court of inquisition, which efiectually checks a^ spirit of 
liberal inquiry, and of literary improvement, wherever it is es^ 
blished, was unknown in Fortojpa in the fifteenth century, whra the 
people of that kingdom began their voyages of diKOvery. M<wm 
than a century elapsed, ^fore it was introduced by John III. 
whose reign commenced 4* 


Note X. p, 72. 

Ak instance of this is rriated b, Haklu^ 
the Portueuoae historian Garcia de Resende. Some 
ctnjSg rcMdved to open a Uade with the 

Jobnll ofPortugaldi^yatchedambassadoiztoEdwMdlV^o^ 

to toy before biiftin^ which he hmi acquired byjhe 
S«^«dions.yoy.ges, andTraii. of the English, vol.n. part«. p:| 

Note XI. p- 81. 

The time of Columbus's death maybe n^ly 
lbiwircirc«-»t««s. It appear, from the fragment of a letter. 




^se they 
«j«iri - to ''fifteen 


jl^bdlCT^ of fl>e bekig-part 

of llidii.lEhom^^t'hfe ancl^ht*, 4>y Mannas Tyrius, 

raff ndbst ^^tmt'-'^he And»i%ei]|^phers bafora Ptolemy, to be 
fiSe^a tvmtf-^^Segrie^ to the- east 

W th^ F<m(t^te Mands. 

i. e; il‘^ tf^is supposition 4rai^(n^ foa 
the opting %M oniiry niiiei.^bnN, or one 

Ijhndied^Md.lhiir^Jfiyn^'djgi^^ thePbrtnnate or-Canary 

iftlandsi nbd' the. na<%i^h in^fiiatdhecl&h' wa$>.much shorter than 
‘.bj the bourse %hich the Portagoese Wete pursuing.' Marco Folo, 
in hts, ir%irlls^ -had deSf^ibed coirntries, particularly the island of 
Cipangd or Zipangri,;Biii^osed^.^’^e Japan> considerably to the 
east of Sny part of Asia knowOr^'to^llie ancients. Marcus Paiilus 
Bhgioh*^Oriental, lib.'h. c. 70. lih* iii. c. 2. Of coni^^this 
SSMBtsy, ns it eatmadod^Fther to.-the east, was adll neared to the 
■Cdaiary lelands. The concluvoiu of .Columbus', though drawn ftom 
.‘iirte cid*^ observ,atibns,‘ifrwe juafr t* U the suppositions ofMarinus 
"’'lutd been twell JfoipDfde^ and sf d^-^ouuAr^, which Marco Pole 
sisi^V been'-sifted -to the^ east <^; :|tbose whose longitude 

'4|i)d^ui'hed semtswdii'prQ>per:!^id>^n.earest course-to the 
-,4iBi(^4nd1ie»;ituist har«ilie«^;!io<s^r dii^tly west. &en«rat dec. 1 
i. et ^lioTe exti^m k^^iedge of the: globe Jmenplw dif- 
'xjet^ed tii^;j|rmA'ertoc^^adjdhsjnin ^pposing.Cbinn tobe ^eei 
^hjnira,'or'^lliim handled'anjd i Cff^ ty-five degreesr ehst fi^ ftit 
ft^svy islands :.and^.«^ii^Pflpmy was mibtahea, when he 
"dSuied the Umg^Sde id^'dlina to-i^we^ho^SriOS on^hujvisSd ant 
A^i^ty degrees; ThsSlI^tiiilih ^:iho frcu^fe dif-thal^jpis 

iieaipueiB seven sold,ftc^ the 

-ms^^w-of 

Ahi^ hi;| age tended, ;s^' rpl^..iy»()^^l^^au^lip^^:.e^t^. 









Ak tWiP 




M JKSt waj iM. 

Www^Ut^Wpt li^u 
ceof two lvei«di«d Ui^et 

, Sliian^o IJfot. Hitt* of Junaieiif '^ol. i. 
p. 30. Clat^by an owl at tea. witen the tUp waa •» haadred 
leagues dwtant ^mJUmd. Hat. Hitt, of CaroUna, prefi p. 7. Hitt 
^atar^.|de M. ^afon, t#. j|vi. p. 32. From whidi it iqipean, 
that thia indication of land^ on which Cohimbua aeetna to bafo 
relied witj^ aooie. confidence, waa extremely uncertain. Thia. oih* 
serration ;is confirmed',by Capt. Cook, the nlost extenaive imd 
experienced narJi^tpr oF'any a^e or nation. « No one yet knows;” 
says He, ..''to rdu^ diatance any of the oceanic birds go to sea; for 
iny Qwnp^rt, I dp.aof^baJiere that t^e is one in the whole tribe 
that cait be re}ied on in'pointing ont the vtcini^ of land." Voyage 
towards ^ South Pole, rol. i. p. 275. 


Note JPV. p. 115. 

lx a tottm of filfe admird’s to..F«rdinand and laabeUa, he de>. 
acrihea c^e o{ the hurbenra in Cuba, with ail the eathesiastic 
admiratioh of.a'dhworentf^'' J discorefed a rirer which a galley 
might eai^ wntae: 4be .b8a4ty of it iaduead aae to aonad, aad I 
fiotmdfromfiiie’Ho eigt^ j^oma bf water.. \Baruig proceeded a 
conaideiidde my i^^ rirer, thing inr^d me to aettle 

-there. Tlie beaa%^ df the rivaf.the dearlheaa of the water, through 
which 1 eodd see Ute aand^||^rttom^ ^ multitude of palm treea of 
^fierent kiada, the tailed ahd fin^t had aami, and an infinite 
i^undier other letge an4;|tonrialdi^ treea^ '^be biitU, aad the 
ymrdnre of die plaina areaoynmdvfi^ beamiAi], that thia eountiy 
aaoBla all others as far as the nhpaasaa the night in brightna^^,. 
Imd^eiidpur; ao thht I often amd, tUd ft wi^hc in rain for Hb 
to>HmaFt^gft!^bwli%!iineasM¥ibtt4|m^ it, for neitbee mj 

tongae pehi-ooi^itipaM trmh: aqdlhiiaed 1 mn. 

go ipt^'anupd itt AnMiiigh%df soch bean^, ^ I knBir.pablpMr 
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NOTES .AND 


Note xy. p. iifi 

The 'account which CoAumbna gives of the humimlty «i4^rderly 
hehavionr of the this .^eaiion {■ very atrihjjMg.. “The 

king (eaya he, in a letter to F^inand and Iubella)-having been 
infemied of pur miifortnhe,. expressed great grief for our loss,, and 
inmedis^y sent aboard ^ the people in tin place in uuuiy krge 
canoes ; we .soon unloaded ithe sh^ of-every thing that ^s i^ton 
the deck, as the king gave i»i great assistance; he himsrilf, with his 
brothers Un'd' reiarions. took all possible care that^every thing 
ah^d be properly done, both aboard and on shore. And,,from 
time to time, ^ sent some of his. rdaticms weeping, fP beg of me 
imt to be dejected, for he would ^ve me all ihat he had. i can 
aasnre your highntoses, that so much care would not have been taken 
in securing, out effects in any part of Spain, as all our property was 
put togetoer in,. 5 »e place near his palace, until the houses which he 
wanted to for the Custody of it, were emptied. He imme¬ 

diately. placed a guard of aimed men^ who watdied during- the 
whole night, and those on shore lamented as if they hi^ been mpch 
interest^ in our loss. The people are isp affectionate, eo tractoble, 
and so,peaceable, tiiat I swear to your highnesses, that therals not a 
better, race of men, nor a better country in the world. They love 
^ir neig^ibpur as themselSes; their conversation ia the sweetest 
and mildest in the world, cheerful, and always accompanied with 
a smQe. , An<i-although it is true that they go naked, yet your 
^(^nesses may be assured that they ^ave many very commendable 
customsi.tiie king is served with grm state, and his behaviour is 
so deoex;4 that itis pleasant to see him, as it is likewise to obse^e 
the wooderful memory which these people have, and.lheir dai^ of 
knowing every thiqg, .4^i<da leads them to. inquire its censes 
and effecto” bf Qtiiiaibos, c. ^2. It is probride, tbia ^ 
Spanterdaurere indebted this ofBckms attention, to the .opesipa. 
mUchihe Indiana eutertoined of thefn M, a superior order efbcnat^. 

NolbXVLi). 12d 

Svsn'r'moiumimit'of sudiiA siBWi-ns CktitMcbna is vsduaUe. .-A 
letter trludi he wiotw'to F«tdinttn4' end 1aebdlh^ deserlfaiiig ‘ 
en tiuB bccaa]iMi,m(h{IAs ihuut etiikingTictiiie <rf 
ttfepitlity; Ina 1tumiiiit^, Jbhi tml|^|Uee, his'pnbhe ^Srit,^«ed 
address. 1 sre«d&.'l^be^’'tefcaBy<imed fafteie-niis im iim, 
had 1 aldne been lu danger, both, becaaise hfe is* debtAttl 

owe to the Supreme Creator, and tei^khse •*o|^'tl«ee;beeB 
erqwsed to tiie most jUuiunent hasiud. Bui what gave me imhiito 
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grief and vexation was, that after it had pleased our Lord to give 
me faith to undertake .ti|us enterprise, io which I had now been so* 
successful,-that my opponents would have been convineed, and the 
glory of your bighnesses^aad the extent of your territory, increased 
by me; it^homd please the Divine Majesty to stop all by my 
death. AH tins would havd.been more toleridrle, had it not been 
attended with the Joss of those men whom I bad carried widi nn, 
upon promise of die greatest proq)erity, vfho, seeing themselves in 
such tUsftess, cursed not odly their coming along widt me, but that 
fear and awe of me, which prevented them from returning, as they 
often had resolved to .have done. But besides aU this, my sorrow 
was greatly inereksed by recbilecdngthat I had left my two son! at 
school at Cordova, destitute of friends, in a fmeign country, when 
it could not in all probability be known that 1 had done such ser¬ 
vices as might'induce your highnesses to remember them. And 
though I comforted myself with the ftuth that our Lord would not 
permit that, which tended so much to the glory of his church, and 
which I had brought about with so much trouble, to remvn imper¬ 
fect, yet I considered, that, on account of my sins, it was his wUI 
to deprive me of tiiat glory, which I might have attained in this 
world. While in this confused sUte, I thought on ^e good for¬ 
tune which accompanies your highnesses, and imagined tiiat al¬ 
though I should perish, and the vessel be lost, it was possible that 
vou might somehow come to the knowledge of my voyage, and the 
success with which it was attended. For that reason I wrote upon 
parchment, with the brevity which the situation required, that I had 
discovered the lands which I promised, inhowmwy days 1 h^ 
done it, and what course I bad followed. 1 mentioned the good¬ 
ness of the country, the character of the mhabitanU, and Aat yo« 
highnesses’ subjects were left in possession of all that I had to- 
covered. Having sealed this writing, I addressed it to ywt hl^ 
nesses, and promised a thimsaad dwSate to any person who sh^ 
deliver it sealed, so that if any fereigner found It, the promised re- 
ward might prevafl on them not to give the informatiOT to another. 
I then caused a great cask to be brought to rr^ and "P 

the parchment in an oUed doth, and afterward in a cake of wax, I 
put Uinto the cask, and having stopped U well, I cast it mto the 

Ma. AH the men believed that k was spsae act rfdevottom ^ 

rining that this might never dianca to be t^ up. <« ^ ^ 
I^Sched rmarer to Spain, I toadg 

Enlaced k.at the tpp of the potip, so thto tf ifaa ship ^k, to 

cath lemaiaii^ above water aughibuisoiamitteA to Aeguidaaoe of 

fortmic.” 





is 

^ . $oii£ 8pan^K;aut1ibi^/intii.(li6 'iDe£$|^^ 6f jeislo&y, 

mire «odenflfured fb detr&^t fibtii the glory 'bf ^Colti^ua, hy in- 
fouating'diatlta Was led to the. ^covery of ^e^ew-Wq^ii, n|M 
'% hia'^b^' inventive 6c enteipriaing ^niiu, but by. mfennatioD 
^hich. he hliir rebhived. . Aetordibg to their .accban|, a'veasel hay- 
mg,beeii 6hiv^n from its course by/e^teAy winds, .was carried 
bc^ie^thbihfh^tQtthe west,, and landed on the coast .of an unknown 
^ coontry, irom which it returned with di&ulity;. the pildt,' and three 
^ s^ors, ’being ^tiie only persons who survived the distresses which 
the crew siffei^ from want of provisions, and fatigue in {his long 
voya^. ‘Tn<a few .days after their arrival, all the four died; but 
.ihe'pUot hnvin^ been received into the bouse of Columbus, his in- 
timate him, before his death, the secret of the 

discoVery*v^yi^he bad accidentalfy made, and left him'hh papers, 
containing a jouifn^ of the voyage, which'served as a guide tb Co- 
lumb^ itthhi undertaking. .Gomara, as far I knowitis the first 
tiuthdr vrho published this story, l^ist. c. Every circumstance 
is deii&nte qf evidence \0 support 4 . Neither the naine of the ves¬ 
sel ni»|hi destination is knov^n. > Edine pretend that it belonged to 
'ofie.t^'tiie sea-pdrt towns in Andalnsik, and was sailing .either to 
the Canines, ^fo Madeira; others„that,4.wa8,a’Bi6cayner'm its 
tray'to E agi^ d; a Eorti^uese ship'trading on the coast of 

Guinelu v TlI liia^.iqif the pilot -U .'alike nsknown,^as well as that 
6ftiie|tort in wl^h he landed On hji^/returq.. According to some, 
4 was ^ Por^^; 'accordinlg to others, ^n hbdei^ oir, the^Azores. 
Ihe ye^' in which tktya^ was made is no lesf. i^ert^. 
H^^4ih!l']^v.'Tii|i4B. Chrirdhill, ui. 311. No mention is made of 
« h4f .^icovema, by And. BemiAdin,. ii^.-Pet. Mairtyr, 
the t^an^rfipOTs^s'bf C^iunhus. ^aner^ .kith usual fodg« 
nilimt,jrapMs ove# 4 |n ^lenee,' Ovi^q takys noticedf ^ report. 




'ik> 


l ^ Soom {ureviqus hdoma^' 
cmea da 'wbich he ftinad 

' k ‘ /'iff-*' 

L^nv 'AAnrsfs. KWl''' 













facAicf 

Qww MPw y*i B i> fa i ltiiq> ofSioi^ W«IaB» <SigaoW»iiqf.t^«noc bMm h 
t».jUsi.'is6vji< kadoo, OM^of .dv^«iinb^«»ary;of4lK^^ 

fm. ' ifKriA:4iwst£««tt|leni^-.Hie 

ooiu^(j>i:dei^kc>Mie,, 4 })^'lie 


^Mteraoti 


Wemedtailw 

«■W«lj|i'lfi»itd>/»Wdied.Aui>.:l'^^< Mehia 

dut|bv*i«f'4|i>a<fi'bm he oanpot ba ooBaukntfcW a 

aMtaaH^'OBiMliHinomerodit thaa^ Edv^l* ( BestdaVv"^' ▼<n9«a, 
.fabliiih^%.fiak!a]i) toUL ft^iixa^ay^ ufomutlioiw-bH^aat 

lan«A;bQai^#^lifaxkK<tti^^ wadtr'in «u!li 














91iiK;«a 

*^- 

. . . 

?^‘^*^^****®*^- -But:-Bit. Paih^tt, alto^'ll^' 

•^"Wt^iX'ssSs 

**““"* *^ to <^2 b 
^ “■®"« ^ tooeato..,*’ 
toco^ tout ai«« limdiad yett, p^attor to 
tornng^rou; apenod w abort, tot, ia tocoum oTiv ira 
that all fiUif^pewrideaa and aru would ba 
topttea. i.ytlelton,va,l»ii aotoa to to tttib bookoTto 
HIttory of Henry H., P. 87U knm onnmindd what Powell lelatM 
o^nmg to disOQ^ BadobyMadoc, and iaealidato tolmdi 
of bis story by otor arguaieats bf gmt wdght, . 

The ptetenabnaof to Notwagiaas to to dnootoy of Amoies 
seem to bb better fbuitod .ton those of to OeraaBa or WsMi. 
Tlie inbabkaata of'Scandmasia wen leasariudde in to ages ■ 

to to biddaesa and extot of toieiBaritoe exeursionK la 874, 
to Norwe^is diseorere^ (ud pUtBied a colony in Iceland. ' Id 
. 'OSS, toy diboovered Qrebii l an d . and established settUtaentstofo. 
P^om to^ aOme of tbek naeigatom proceeded tostards >to itMt, 
and disooreitd a country a^ tOTittag ton those horrid ngions 
wtth which toy wbre acqaatoBd.:^ Aosotding to thnir rapnasiils 
tiba, Ihp eotintiy was sandy^on to cbascs, butin to intoior parts 
level covered with sn>0d,'Oir which aoaatof they gave it die 

aato-of and ^JtoitoK^ Wad hairiag afterward tomd 

some phtoof to vto whtchhto gi^ toyealled k ^ 

The m<^ .of this story tots, as tu^kodugmi to awto^iof 
to s^gB,;oeciixonide of hit^<>lsiu^ ctoapM^]^ Snoiio 8^^ 
didea,or iSfattosat^ piddii^ PetoflljcM^4t BtOciatito, n-ib. 
ia»r4 ^ A«tooieo wps Into hi ;tl|eyto |179,'his ohtokto 
J^comitod^ ab^S^^mmlt^'after to'hi^'-w«cb; hs rplhto 

' to ji p a n i gn 1^»!> ,.%ftihg y;^s na h f sssa uds, p» IM. l|e. Stftftajh 
.h^toiosabls "to Ator^r'^tollliii sto4fo|t'Af Aaassiea It wtola 
toiAh to •Harweghhdrtoii^ 










the 

dH^verrf h«m «^llii% ^ 

«oii«;^B 1^ wttlioB^>of4*toi^,ja^^ 
ewterlypl^ in Aaa. ■ Fiw tUn &• ooaelnA^ that 
wp9^.4^tHiq;it^tfd ^ obsiract^ die neVigatjen, then' tnieir-bie n 
Bhert and easy access, by hoMiiigairntNly coune, te tUaeJehnna 
region of the East.. Mutatori Scriptoies Rer. ItaHeanni, veL niii. 
p^ 304. 

^Note IfK. |i;i44. 

BEaVAXb'Es, Oetf bF-:It4ctn.de.loBFalM3iia,a6ii|(teiabMaty 
writer, says, tbatf^^te tondt^^ these st^l^'werpMMint.te 
and sold pidiiicly^Rewilte a^ bnt thit,by llh» «*en^rf 

dimate end their'ihabfli^ to bear the fttigue of labonr, they all 
^died id .8ihoit tiinj& jine# 


XXI. i>. 165 ., 

€<rLvis]ST7B seeds » nave tonnea some v»y sli^{0htf' 
.oono^Htg ^ cbat^Min wbi^'^be.Rid sew dkwofeMd, ^ fhe de> 
agitation of wMets •«« tjk’ooast of ‘Mnidad led 
Mm it^doachid^this to^be this ^'of the temqtMhte 

g'hd.', sra he iauilgiii^ thsit coocamd &i 

proving diiat- the'fees’n^l^ttyh^elm^ a^hfllfed 

..thisenenieoina pnociplqif'dMeqnpumt.bantyof the eounttyloilHid 
hto 'to Ji&:ia.>dth..a «»|im|it.j^9dhn.||fqe^^ Igg, jhat 

l9td>«d)»eCn<heeaii&i and he 


~ —awe. 

pOTmS^ 




r-... 
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Note Xm pi. 465. 

I* ia'rii^kaUe tW bekh«i'Gon^a BwOtisde^ diemdiit awaent 
Spaniib liittoiiaBs of Aiaoica, nor Herrera^ consider pjMa, or fais 
Mmpailion Ve^iicoi, discdreren of ike oonlmkit of Ame> 

rice. tlie;nB^mil; asettt>C1iuB honoar to'Colnmbiia. SoraekaTe 
supposed that naUoneliteeentinetit agednst yespneS^, for.deserting 
tbe service of Spailn, and ehtering into tka^iof Forto^, may kave 
pTon^tedthese'^rriters to'cbnceal the itetipns which he perfoianedi 
But Hdr^ and l^nzoni, both ItalianSi could not be waiped by the 
satnie prgiMUoa.. Martyr iras a contempptaty anfoor;^.he reuded 
in the^cCdrt of Spain, and had'the best opportnidtybo be exaedy 
informed with respect to idl public transactions i and yet neifoer in 
^s Decade, tbe drst general history published of the'New World, 
nor in his Eidstles^ which ~^ntain an account of aB the remarkable 
events of his tiipe, does be ascribe fo Tespuem the honour of having 
first discovered the conrinent. Benzoni went as an adventurer‘to 
America in the 'year 1541, and resMed there a Considerable rime. 
He appears to have been imhnated a warm mal for the honour 
of Italy, bis native count^, and yet does not menrion the exploits 


and cnscpveries of Vespnod., I^errera, wbc compiled his general 
history of America, from the-most authentic records, npt only fol¬ 
low*'thoMeariy writers, bat -Bccases Vespucci of falsifying the 
dates of botfa'tba royages which he madeK|o the New Wetld, and 
of cea^dunding one wifo the other, in order that he might arro- 
getmtojihaself the ^ory of having discover^ the continent. Hof. 
dee. I,: Ilhi;. iv:'ie.'S.< Ifo siaserts, that in a judicial uupiiry into riiis 
Bwtterlqi'iihe royal fiscal, it was-jaroved by riie tesrimony of 6jada 
bhnealf^foat be touched . at Hi^riaiola wbmi jnetunung Ijo J^in 
flrom hkfiiat voyage; whMip|Ss Ve^*o(» gav^ dntthattbeyrBtiinMd 
i^teiii^'fo.Cadtt «f Piwrimi taici^ 

laok nal/fo riiBir~^ and had fimiA^ttba 

di^age^fo fiveteba^t whcMtiCVeectdia^te Vespned*|.aM^^ 
.iMl memths '^>jpa|lgiiathg;.^', :Visggia 

|^dM»?)ti|lte>;-T 0 sp 8 (^,^ 3ft. Heima 

gisee 

DBeb^'arid'fo^^Mme ,'-'ealitfo ^ 

tfagda^domc fo 


^‘.had 
ifpuind Qedib^v. 




ILLUSTRATIONS. 

baa was in tha' court of Spak preparing for his vofagB, and laeBaa 
to have enjoyed a cona^c^bledegreectf fhvonr. Ihe a^n of the 
New World were at this juncture under the direction (rf^Antonio 
Torres, a friend of Columbus.... It is not probaUe, that sAtthpt pe¬ 
riod a. commissidB would be ., granted to another person, to t^ci- 
pate the admiral, by nndertakinga voy^^ which he himself intended 
to perform. Fonseca, who patronised Ojeda, and granted the li¬ 
cence for his vSyage,. was not recalled to court, and reinstated in 
die directimi of Indian affiurs, until die death of prince John, 
whmh happened September, 1497, P. Martyr, Ep. 182, several 
months posterior to the time at which Vespucci pretends to. have 
set out upon his voyage. A life of Vespucci was published at Elo- 
lence by the Abate Bandini, a. d. 1745, 4to. It is a work of no 
merit, written with litde judgment, and less candour. He contends 
for his countryman’s tide to the discovery of the continent with all, 
the Wind zeal of national partiality, but produces no new evident 
to support it We learn from him that Vespucci’s account of his 
voyage jsras published as early as the year 1510,, and probably 
sooner. Vita di Am. Vesp. p. 52. At what time the nkme of Ame¬ 
rica came to be first given to ^ New World is not certain. 


Note XXIII. p. 203. 

, It ' 

The form employed on this occasion served m n model to the 
Spaniards in all their soheequent conquesto in America. It ia to 
eatraordinary in its nature, and gives us sudr an idea of the p^ 
ceedings of the Spaniard, msd the principles ■ upon whidi 
founded. dwirright tO-the eatensive dominiens which ^7 
in the New World, that it well merits die attention of 
« L AlonBO.de Oj^ servant of the most high and powelM • 

of CastHe ^ Leon, the conquerora of ba*a^ ^ 

messenget^md captain, notify to you and dedw, m as 
M l am oa^, that God our Lord* who » o« and eteras^ 

emtedth^heavea andithe.oMdk, and oneman^jone ” 

yousmA wand sia4S»e men who h«»e 

a^cq|»ed. asItimaooa m » 

mLaA hitowUmakiaiidenid^imd^^ 

J*5tolnble 

ofc*btist«Kse aad pr«*erralwn; thewfem ww 

if Sit Ahm peoaie to ono man aamsfi^gt. 

^iee they are edaoated, might yidd oaanmm* 



.4- 


«ltBl^Mt. ^' ii wf i limi t y fja g^ryJ^hjaiyat of *e 


i!TTn-n^r^> ■ ‘■!-V.’W^f.r7lgtr 


wiiia^^ lectorfiitlt tkabtuy^bo. 

.. 'jf n- 1 e • *' « ■ -'■ 


• * 1 . " ' • " ’ S..-* ^ ^—’”5- 'S ' ■ ujv aupertor.ui 

tte ^nwg^ „ beeo ol^yed^tfa mfiM f&-ilieB 

OTce hk tto^. haite been ohoiea to 4^ Thus it 

^iS^watinoe to tte end o| Ae wdadf, 

tfiis.worW, JiSith jnidea grantof 
■ and (tfthe Tiena Firmd of theoc^A itoa, toiAe'Cathot 

Tic .kin^ of eas^I^>Son Perdhiand atfd Do^ I«d>ella;^bf glorioui 
i»emo^,;gB<lt1»«r auCoeMorls, opr toT^gBg,^t)i all>iJjey contain. 


- , •• - -j..— WW)B. JUU 

ami lorit-Of IbOOb Mandij aind ol 


...._ w. -™— ujjUSBwniineni, ii viitne Of this do- 

kiig^^lofa hftrOnid, loostafthe islands to which 
recognised his i^^esty, and now 
yi^ lAi^j!^ and nnlgectioii to him iu their Idrd, OdO^Urily and 
wiftoat.TMistance; and huta^^, as aOQnos they received informa- 
ti^ they ohejcd^ltte i^ouii meO ierit^y the. king to w^h to 
^om, add,toinstni^tl^ >b oir^^Iy^iaM ;,.and'id] thefc, of theur 
osra feewill, witfcout nny red|5a]Miiie>r gnttnityT'bec&ie Chris- 

them 


* tTi *«r A Ml rr«n" 


.of the dahi^ 

'• >. ■ r: 


Bi^ea this,, h^' 


-dt' 




^ “ ’1*S* that 
; a^d ~.in 
-^.irai leatre 
jdfjrlMe, and 
r u tho 
bestow 


'ZUSCii 



iLLusa^Ri&Tr^s. 

-^_ Jit “ ‘ ^ Joar counts W ff/m, I «af 

y**® ^ Ae titowt >ioSe; r®irtS* 
yo» to &e yo^ of djedience to the elbrch hod kmg, I' 
yo^T^wd cWld«n,.tod winnA^ aoSslfor 

them ttccotding to- hit“ majerty-, piewure; I Wll ««e 

*“ ^ !»»«. ■•‘wbellioiii 

■H^jecti, w»U pot acknoi.'ted^ or eulmit to their lai^f «r^.* 

' * P"^ that all the bloodahed end calimitiet which 
shaU foUow are to be imputed to yon, and not to hie majesty, or to 
me,.orjhei^tlemen who serve under me; and as 1 have now 
^ade this dSKiaration and requisition unto joa, I require the notary 
here present to grant me a certificate of this, subscribed in proper 
form.” Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vu. c. 14. ' 


Note XXIV. p. 215 . 

Balboa, in his l^ttdr to the king, observes, Uiat of the hundred 
and nine^ men whte he took with him, there were never ebOVe. 
eighty fit for service at one fee;* So much did they suffer from 
hunger, fatigue, and sickness.. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. m 16, P. 
Matt, decad. 226. . . 

Note XXV. p. 226. 

.Fonseca, bishop of Pli^encia, the principal director of Anihrican 
afi^rs, had eight hundred Indiipis in property; the commendator, 
Lope de. ConcyUos, his chief associate in fet department, eleven 
hundred; and other ifhvourites had considmable numbers. They 
sent overseers to the islands', .nqd hired .out thpse slaves to the 
planters. Herrera, dec. I. lib. ta. c. 14. p. 325, i/ 

<■ ' -rt i 

Note XXyi. p. 246.. 

THoooA' Ameriim ia nioie pfe{£fully supplied wfth water then 
the other rej^ens of i^'globe, there is no livsr or stream of water 
in Fttcataft,; prpjcots firotff the etmtinent sibnndsed 

leagues, hat, where does extend shove twenty-five 

league** It^iS^mcfesiM.^^lain; rntt CpIj' without mountains, 
biA%lmdit~mfifenten in^ali^ of gnfedi The lifehifets ere 
supplied with watm^rbm' Ipits, uiul whatever they tbem^ find it ,, 
ra mndaiMii^^' It isimfeblm'^m att those cirCUmatauCis, that . 
this conhtiy vmaiifiiirimh^cbfesd by dm sen. HsimreTHm^ilitiU 
Indus OcHihfef^, lltibriie N|l|rrelle, "pigr M.'deHwn, 

t4mi,j^p.593. 





f ;^49. 

’Cl^'tioebo ^psurM tiifr for hav^g tiepresente^ Ue Spa- 
ida^s^O sailed ^rdora and Gi^sut^ as'fancjnti^, in the 
mimth kit their itnapiiatiim^ that they mw cli^s on the coast of 
. Y<ii^aj^ ^ereed '%itbi,,towera and a^las. I know not what trans- 
m iny l^tpiy^ ,he has ^nsalt^, (for hk quotation from it is 
npt^j^eh'ijrom ftie qnginal^^ hut I never imagined thatany building 
er^c^d by.Americans could suggest the idea of a cuppla or dome, 
a,stcucture'which'their utmost skill'in architecture wps incapable 
of rearing. . wdrds are, that thqy fancied the -pages' which 
ftey saw. from uieirlhipif “ to be cities adorned, with towers and 
pihnaq]^.’^ By'pinncc/es'I meant some'elevation above the rest of 
the biu^g t and the passage, is translated almost literally from 
Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iii. c. i. In almost all the accounts of hew 
co^tries men by the .Spanish discoverers in ^t age, t^s warmth 
of ii^mu^qn is conspicuous; ^pnd led thein tp ■describe these hew 
(^Jects. m fhe tmilrt' ^lendid teipiu. .‘When Cordova and his com- 
panioh^^jl^t. haheld. an Indian vills^ of greater magohade than 
ai)y .jtbey ha!d beheld in the- islands, they ^gntfied it by the,name 
of Grmd Cairo, 3. IHaz. From the Same'canse Grijalva and 
his ,|8BoaatieB thought the Country, (dphg the qoast of which di6y 
hdd their pmtfse, entitled to tlm natne'of^ew Spain. ' 

^Kofe tJCSyin. 256. 

* * • • • 31 * 


TnUifajrigbt df iha Awt aievpted poSsttn the iyre||^ is, ac> 
cordUn'g tb M. Casslhi, suotht^sand hnnd^ lyad foi%-siz fpet. 
The height of the mounts^ .jGemmi, ih^ the r^toh of is ten ' 

thousand en#hundrudE«iid.aep feed^The .lieljght <^-the peak of 
YeS^rhfe, fcc(»tUng.to^^ uaeasusemahi dT P.T^U^ ia thirteen 
''th«inaarid'.'s^\hiai4^.Md. '.. Tha .hhight of 

C J riB>h < i i ai B » ,'ltba<^t alSYat^ pc^ ^tlip|^ida4 istripaty thou> 

, HkdriaiNi awwi 

. iohe,4MMABi||l aihd.«B^P^Mav«»ld»'Ughdst ^^taiai^tilhe 

-vr-Astrq|»i,.et- 

^Igfl^aiipslatiqn on j^^imbo^ii^, 

'.#il«ar,>kdi^$aaa''*thaaL<kBih,:i(ip)^^ ^ 


B|i3pi^>Maieikep. J-H' } 
tbat^siil-'«f ' 
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Note XXI3S> 265. 


't 

a paiticolar description m^es a stioogear impresmon 
general asserrions, I shaU give one of Rio de la.Plata by an eye- 
witnesSj Cattaneo, a Modenese Jesmt, who landed at Boenoi 
Ayres in 11^49, and thus represents what he felt when such new 
objects were first presented to his view. •* While I resided in.Ev> 
rope, and read in books of history or, geography that the tteuth of 
the river dela Plata was a-hundred and fifty .miles in breadth, I 
considered it as an execration, because in this bemiqihere w 
have no example of such vast rivers. When I approached to 
mouth, I had the most vehement desire to ascertwn the truth witl^ 
my own eyes; and J have found the matter to be exacUy as it was 
represented. This I deduce particularly from (me circumstance: 
When we took our departure from Monte-Video, ,a fort situated 
more than a hundred miles from the mouth of die river, 

its breadth is considerably diminished, we VTPu 

before we discovered the land on ^ oppomte ba^ of • 

and when we were in the imddle*'of the channel, w co^ not 

discern land on cither side, add saw 

as if we had been in some great ocean. Indeed sre 

taken it to be sea, if the fresh-water of the 

like the Po. had not mriisfied ns tl^ it was 

Buenos Ayres, anottor hundred miles up ^ Hver, and 

still much narrower, i* « 

site coast, which is indeed very At ; ^ 

ceive the honses or the tops of the steejdeS In the Portugue se re t 

UemdSat Cdlonia on the other side of 

published by MOratori* B gbriatianesnno «• P*^ ' 

l^ohe X3fcX<'pi-?6^ 
NiwMVjriw.a!^tel^ ef 

ns has not I 





Viisao%''^i _ 



iN 'iba^>'!^jM<^ by^ev bbeier^libtu. 'but'bta’iem* 

ibtn^lSis^^poirerilHif elt^uence in.embelliBliibg 

-.. , ini]te''maHt striking Jtght. SomS-reinatks may be 

^ift8!^.43ib^'tenS to”yiliBtraite.tnbre fnlly a doetrine bf much tm- 
p^tid!K!e'ii^‘'eV^iaginry eoneemuig -the temperatuR of various 
'c&at^ . 

■' ^Hi^& bold'vdi^ blows over land, it must in its paasage rob 
'^^idi&oe pT'wibeii^ its Eisati' By means oftbis^ the coldness-Of 
tStfwii^ u'aibidiMr^^^ it continue^to blow iu the same direction, 

if^^ii^jS, b^dEgiteSv to pais ove^ViUiface alRady'cooledi and 
il^f^Sbrtio togitr amy abatement Of its, b#n. keennepsW Thus, as 
IrlditOu^'OVeifh'h^ tm\st of Ittiiidi .it!brings on .all'&e Rveritv 

! sbet tha^UR-.^jpa Boa; the 

: ^^Orfida}'Oitet innbedia^^''0(^ted to a'certain'^degree, 

^‘the’^l^jiJ |»oi^tio^l^iyRrnta^;j^>^^^ ^peidcial.and 
. colder wdlCT hH^ots^ sped&Odlyli^i^tfaa^ the urmrner water 
boWfr^ It;, ai plade,.'vdik:h, as. 

itcdtoa tinA'oobl^ ia'id .tuirn^ ^ warm die air'which 

pasbds en^ ij^.ordiminish i^ diange of the super- 

iteHil|wt&ft ai^ sucbesdye ascent cff,ii^t’^ch u wafn^, ahd^the 

ioediidical^'aci^ "of 

' "^'ad; siadlUb^liaiblfM^i^thiEdi^ and die 

sur 'OfMyil(n^'<i(|l»^:vdHde'wdd 


)k‘ibY« 

fjittiB die' 




ibf- 

rrMti*y.wi^^to'^ I 


^tidrfM^.i^ 
gh' 




remove 
am being' 
•;jr>the*^nd is no 
sk'^with-oadi- 


froMta i^e^ttei^e^ 
r addijMfii^Bnbr' 
wHjt^ 





cf trtatir 
># iis s^l islii^; 
^^^tr^odh America 
Pi#ts of 
westsfinds^O^eh 
ir, aniL*p%i^>af 
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*^*^?*^“*®» T^hich must therefore cease to abm ^ ferrottr of the 
wind. . But the- same wind blowii^ over siWr, wg^tates it, brings 
up the colder wat^ frdto beltiWi dna^uh fcWntiiiuany loAtt some¬ 
what of it* own beat; 

, But the grW pwr ql the set- to mitigate tbe hMt of the wind 
proceeds from die foUnwing eircuinstncer:—; 
tkM on accQi^qt of the ti^Bparepcy of the sea, its surface cannot 
be^h®ft4qd gi^dei^ee by the sun's .rays; whereas tHef^und«> 
subjected tp tbeir influence,^ye^ soon acquires great hMW '’When, 
there.^re, 1^. Wind bldws'^^a torrid continent, it is soon raised, 
to n,hentahaoBt mtolenble; but during Its passage over an exteo«^ 
sive ocean,, it is ^dually cooled; so that on its arrival at the far¬ 
thest shore, it is ag^n fit ibr reqiiration. 

^osd principles will account for tlte sulb^hqets' of large conti¬ 
nents in the'.tbrrid zone; for the mQd clqnate of islands in the same 
latitude: t^for the su^rior wasmtb in summer which huge coo- 
tinents^ .si^ated in the temperate or colder zones of the Wth, 
enjoy, when,compared with that’of iilands. The heat of a'cUmate 
depends mot oidy upon the* tmmeduite, eSsct of the sun's rays, htiV 
on their contihhed operation, on. the.efiTect which theyhave;§^erty 
produced, and which remains for some time in the ground 
is ifoe rea8on.;|(hy the day iS‘WZiciiiestahbutt«oiotbe.aftern9bn,' 
the aumn^er wannest'ifoout d)^ middle of July, and the.ipeter 
coldest about tha tmddle of January. , * 

The forests which coyer. Asserica, and . hinder the simbeams 
firom heating the grohnd, me a great oause. of the tem{mrate cli¬ 
mate in the equatorial parts. The {^tmnd pot beiag heateih cannot 
fanat the air; and the leaves, f^ich>eceiie:d»0 .tnye ioW«»l!^ 
front the gromod, have-not a'maas -of ,imit^,ajuScieDt,(to shtorb 
hyntT^bugh, for tbie purpose,. Besides,;-it is;a knowh^h>^ lhat 
^ edgetm^e power.^ a„phit occtsione.^ pMn^ration AojPKtbc 
leiriiea ht . ^ tfjwfction to the heat to wbioh,tiiey ezpQsed.|^and, 






and 

i Iiinrtntitt iritti tiin rHmntni of-Afiriia.. Mcribe 
vdii^3i)oirc«eB<jiuiaily frftm the 
!■ tht«4^ cABr^ght,..w go 

natii^’ldndle fitfes eveiijr efehing^jt^'Ai^huta. ^o 
^;de;.'.I^MtB^-J^fl^ieUU, .i'Afwgxofius' Hisior. 

p.3d4.i Nieujiaff, «Hit) 
naided ^|^;S(l^.«ohfitms dmh^ptioa. v- OlMiKi^^'»•C^^ 

' who mm amiseionuj' many yean 

^bch‘tW liver OroDOce^ giviee a dmifaiT deaerip* 
.j^iiw«£|;lb&'iempttii^ of the climate there, l^at de rOreootina, 
tCMi. iitpiff^. '• l^i A^gaa felt a very coaiidea^e, degr<^ of Cdld 
in tlm oodi^M aa pf.tfae river Amariuis. . vol. ii. 

p.A6.' Bietkiwho lived a cout^rable timd' in Cayenne, givea 
a iimiltm.accoBiii: of ,Jhe teinperatare of lhat>cdnQate,- imd aacribea 
it te tb'daatee Ci^e. Voyage de ld Fi^b^, Eqimox,, p. 330. 
Ni^ddOg. can be tm^ difi^ht from, then d«aci!^>ti^ than that of 
riiO; biinaip^ heat of the Afiiean aoaat giv«n Toy % Adanson. 
Voyage to fknegaiyjpaasitnj 

Note XXXlIIf p. 261. ' 

Taro Feehtdi fngatn were lentiipw a ypyage of discovery in the 
.year-173^ , fa ladtode adatb, tiiey ^gu^'to feel a consider- 
ali^ deipee'^iVoId. In t^tudtt ASr, they met with ulaads of 
Jeatiiifc^- Jlistona desNav%atioaajM^Terrea, Austcales^ tern. ii. 
pt 2dd^ dni. Dr. ilaS^ fell in with, itse^ia latitat A9% Idi tom. i. 
fk4^-< CMotaoii^ D|!opo,, when on the ooatt hf Fatagonia, 
Ia|^de$0<’-33' eoat^^ DeeeiBber, .whkh ia mid- 

^^nhiner, ia that pBrtrif .24et of Dt^mher being die 

Jongeet4e3rJthete,.;ohiS^^ dm eUntate to that M Engfauid ia the 
Bilddlo ot.ioatef. h^ Hawtetwortb, i. Z^.d^Ur. BatJta 

havingjlei^lptl oh T«rr^ dil fa^, an fha of 'DA^- Saeeess, 
latitude ,1^,'on d^ ldth ifbiclt corrMpdm^ .to dm 

rntmth of I^.in two Of iiie>attmidama in one 

vA^i^ efextami^ tb^ a^d^iiU «e"p|^y were in tha .mat imnii- 
neat-tlH^r.of.'perish^^^^^ lit. a. $1^.^.-.. of .March, 

cqifteaFtPdi a g W Stegtl^|Iiet'ite. dBfjtemiipi^i^ig^Wrter waa Mt in 
witbrighar, af^ the mohi^taiiui wma .oOrerai’tiitth, saowi .> <3b«I,. 72. 
. Captain ^fcirh^WavpyaMtetpaMttksAi^^ Cojo; fhcniritea inw 
aadAldhiog iteilbaoa^eft^.etiitmot^pay pn^ktifiwace.of ooM 
thte xafionT|tf'tiw-nal^ . ** Who weald hbrn'-thou^ Caa^.he) 
.tludaali^piad g«Ntm mMat^teait aevni^plBagues m dieirit, 
sitaate4Sotetteatl» lri|hfdhhaf.>d#<a^ ia fta Miy 

.hci^t abmm%b^'iriWJaainiBr,.!;#]^'^ ooyhatid, nany.fiidiotea 
detfP, irl&'^OMihmow Tmofeae^i^ flil 8. W. ooast% The 
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very iumnits of the loHy mottOtiinS' werfr'ouedl with snow ud ice; 
but the quantity'4hat lay in the ealleya u inetcdiUe: atid at the 
bottouA die bays, the coast was temunated by a wall •#! ke of 
considerable hei^t.” ii. p. 217. 

In some places of the aadeht continent, an extraordinary degree 
of cold prevails in very low latitndes. M. Bogle, in his embassy 
to the eohrt of the Delai lAma,passed the wmter of the year 1774 
at ChuBnanmng, in ladtode 31* 39^ N. He often found the ther* 
mometer in his room twenty-nine degrees under the freezing point 
by Fahrenheit’s scale: and in the middle of April the standing 
waters were all frozen, end heavy showers of snow frequently fell. 
-iThe extraordinary elevation of the country seems to be the cause 
■ of this excessive cold. In travelling from Indostan to Thibet, the 
ascent to the summit of the Boutan Mountains is very great, but 
the descent on the other side is not in equal proportion. The king¬ 
dom of Thibet is an elevated region, extremely bare and desolate. 
Account of Thibet, by Mr. Stewart, read in the Royal Society, p. 7. 
The extraordinary cold in low latitudes in America cannot be ac¬ 
counted for by the same cause. Those regions are not remarkable 
for elevation. Some of them are countries depressed and level. 

The most obvious and probable cause of the superior degree of 
cold towards th^ souAem extremity of America, seems to be the 
form of the continent Aere. Its breadth gradually decreases as it 
stretches from St- Antomo southwards, and from the bay of St. 
Julian to the straits of Magellan its dimensions are much con¬ 
tracted. On the east and west sides, it is washed by Ae AtlanUc 
and PaciEc oceans. From its southern point it is probable Am a , 
great extent of sea, witbout any considerate tract of land, reaches 
to the Anteictio pole. In whichever of these dictions Ae wind 
blows, it is cooled before it approaches Ae Magellsnic regies, by 
passing over a vast body of prater; nor is the land Ame rf such 
Utent, that U can tecpver any considerable degrw of 
progress over it. These circumstances concur m rendenug Ae 
^i^atuie of Ac air in this district of Amenw more ^ 

that tt insular, than to A« of a continental ^matc, and hinder 

iuim acquWng.tJl?, same degree of 

Entone md Asia tia*« correspondent notAem latitude. The 

the oMy one Aat waches this part of Amwea, after bfow- 
ittgbver a grJt continent. But from an attentive ‘“"“y 

be found to have a tendency raAer to Ammish 
degree of Tbe wmAern ^ 

iei properiy the termination of tim immense 
A^!!\luXi^tcheB Doariy in » dlrepleline from nor A to eouA, 

tfoi tehote exteitt of Ae continent. The most sultty regions 
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ILLUtamATIONS., 35S 

EdifiantcB, tom. x, fli 187; ■ Gneia.giTMx.'IUll and just dekription 
of tbe i^ers, lateff; vDodt^ and manhsaki thcwe ooaadliea of Ame* 
rica vbicb lie be^waa^tlie ^opiesw Oagia de los il, 

o. 5. § 4 , 5 . ‘ The ihoredibla lHitdshipa to which Gonzalcs: Sisario 
'wae ezpcMed in'attempting'ao march mtotn-Ad^eaet 
o€the|A;&dte,oonve 7 .a toij atnking idea of Aim^ in 

4U ptigihal aneiddfated atetm GarciL.tte k £<^1. Com- 
/jnenfc ofPerii^paftiii. boofc.ffl,'C. 


JNoJe AAAV. p. 26-^j 

The i|l)liual8 of Am^ica seem hot to have been always of a sise 
inferior te^ose in other quarters of the globe. From antlen of 
the itaoose^eer which have been found in Anwricdt it appears to 
have been an ahimd of great siee. Near the banks of the Ohio, a 
considerable number of bones of an hjOsnense magnitude have been 
found. The place where diis discoveiy^ has been*inade lies about 
one hundred and ninety miles below thejuncdon of the river Scioto 
with the Ohio. , It is about fhne miles fUMknt from the banks of the 
latter, on the Side of the knm^ 'call^ tim Salt' lick. The bones, 
lie in vast tpiantities hbont S*e’or sid feet'under ground, and the 
stratum is risd>]e in tite bank qi\ the.edge-of the Lfcki Jwnat tf 
Colonel G^ge Crbj^bfH MSi pejus* mi. This apotseems tO be acoit' 
rately laid down by -Evana ih’hia ihiq>.; IkMe bom muat have 
belonged to animalrof ent^pteNbalkt but a^ralists being ac* 
quainted with no lirmg cteatiire of st^ aum, wsess at firatinclined 
to think that they waro mineral snbstenkl; Upon receirtng a 
greater number of't^pemmcA, and aftesjlMhpecung tbem more 
narrowly, tii^wre nkr aUow^ to be the bnOi of an animal. As 
the elephant it the lafghM l^Ofk qubdru^t ^ tasks which 
tfeie ibund 'nearly reseddikd, |Oth s^luality, the tusks 

of ah elephihit^k wt^<»nl3«^ that the kfbaaiea depoaited on 
the Ohio wck^W thsdApetMtV^^V'B^^ on# O^ithe persons 

of dhr sn w bak qittli%«.tftdte*dile^^»^ iwipcctV this pOmt,knvlns 
accqiAt^es5k«»»i«rt3i^«4!^|b»^:’#k''**f>\."*^ .grinders, and 
jaw bonesQ|u9it^^4qi^ givis bit opinion, 
tbattiwy d^^no^Mong.lo Ittt’to •bme h«^ 

varoOs am^ of opot^ 'Pha. 

pS .34: Baqea of ^' mitae 1^, and i 
him koen ftohd*aeu'^liiw''likbtbs‘df t 
Siberia.. »rMre*5e^' 
aod'jjliie,' fe- 



lialrlutHe fbr.'lhsdr s'ise, 
tilMkdby« Joipteia, 

bhltilM4-k’liia''tlaiige to ihb tAiid 
ftiid it) yi fifaifc- 'vvdd. ragoMuf a< Biojte^bktlart^ oa'Sirf 

not hKft The ematenoo of «tefc.i|artO * ^ ' 

, vjft.. ¥fit .. ^ 


in 



N If ;;. 

Ainegiiiiv aaight o^ii wi«ridB>fidd llwr(x» 9 ^^ Tha^cae 'We 
ootitainplsi» ihe fa(^i^^Aal^tc^^^alld:«eadde^^ of^ter 

tafn ^ M c dc atu, tioe more -wb utiefiedih^ aetcAii^ 

teviBibiBen-attdolB the tenaqpieoiv ji^bobe b]poodrva}iUiiii^aBd reror* 
ii#in)8» of wl^h itq,ii;glsoiiQt is pra^ved in jhittocf.. 

Note XXXVI. p: 265* 

of tiie domestic Eimpeed anuneis in J^Lineridii 
£ii^ted fO: si^ 9 ^of tlilibe daus^ ^Spanirii setSa- 

* ivithin tlia : or in 

ic^ontries %^3efj^|'’'^>on it, the htdteaSe'Of Ibieat, and ^^ersity of 
Mhd, prerm^i she^^and hom^ caide fronv attaining thpraame size 
^ in Earope.' *1%^ Kidom hecome so fat, and their desh is not 
i63idcj|,dr,of suek'Ualicate davour.,.-In North Ameriqa, where the 
d^atj^ ih' more -favotirable, and s^ilar to that'of Snrope, die 
^(hlEii^ jpf the giatt^s which spmg up naturally in their past]i^>. 
I'j^ranndk'is not g'dpd'..' .^Htchell, p'.’'151.. ^jpiouiture is still so 
iSaddi in Its ihfanpj, jdrat'artificiBl.foodfpf cat^ is npt ntised in any 
'IjpuiilU^'^'.vDurihgl^^ idng in^ many provinces, end rigotons 

1^^, .Wprt^^ cue is tahen ofldifar.caeMe. . The general treat- 
Ih^ haro^ and' hoimed m^tfe. is injudicious ahdjharsh in 
all. the English ccd^es- These' ^teni^ffetanohi> contnli^te more, 
-perhaps^ than'any dung peculiar ih 'the quality of (he climate, to 
dm dcg^cracy of breed in the faer^, (mwe, uid sheep of many of 
Npi^ Amerkan piovino^. , 

2i6i6, 

h’I£ l4 ^idtq^ialan4 of fl^^^iolit'dna idiiodid arhh.a 
i!|j|^^¥.^taUon tf* <h^'«^fainettva insects^' the putkailars of 
w^di R^iMra desdi^iil^ rand mentions a singular inatmce of ^ 
ttittrsddoh,of tbe'^ljailu^ pkhtam. Afka tzying TaiMMs me th ods 
'w ekta^nating f8i!'antif ■&ey reeved'h? Jp^dore pr^tion:^ 
ha at a j^'fVfind 

ci^l tettip^bjoter io.dMbe*«irtbe pahron .whonl V^^^dinri^. 
Tharof St'Sa&nmu^ They teiebrated Va 

hi4i^tediw^ adda i|m hiite|ian, 
to dee.», Eb.iih n. 


I LliU ST RA #iaks: 

jAait «>i;|||W'thiTty -degf^ from 4iia' eqnalar'krllft ^ condoeat ia' 
M l^animi^aitaated ei^iteatdcfpceaafhmRiiiAjBaiea, tonik,, 
•j^. 11.. ^. MitciMdl, after obaervationa cunM W 
ye^, :abiit6adi that dm. diibieiice h aqaid fifteen 

degrees. qF ladtude.' Present'Btate, jte. p. 


Note XXXIX. 

JANCAKT^Sd, 1765, Mr. ^rtmn, near the .head a|£Hlj^i|Bhn'a 
river, in East ElprMa,. observed a ftost so iidenae^Uiat in one 
the groohd was frozen ah in^ tht^ 'opon the beohe^of jto. 

The limes, ettrons, and banana tr^, at St. Augustin, Unste de>' 
Btroyed. Bertram’s’ Journal, p. 20) .Other instaaecB of the ex* 
traordinary operatkm qf oold in the eouthen^provini^ of North 
'America axe collec|ed byDr.Mitcbell. Present State, p.206, Ac. 
February 7tb, 1747, ;^e ftost at'Cbarkatown was so.intense, that 
a person having carried two qusdt'bottlns of hot water tubed, in tlw 
morning they s|ilit to.pieoeSi andt|je;water<gu>v®rtediBloajdid 

lumps'of ice. In ii'hii^he^ s^oae thsce-was a .fire, the w^er in a 
jar, in wlSchthons ^ a lw|f live ed." w«afi5(p» to dm bottom. 
Almostfjil the orattgetmd .olive ^es WKgw doatoyy^. Description 
oFSouth 8ra. Lond. 17(S1. ".- 


NotO XL. p. 268, 

•p.“ 

A BxiUAiutAwnx hltanee of this oceon » Detch Guiana, a 
country;^wherein^an# so Ion, 

itJs usually coverid’wftii ilij^ hear ^t m height. TIm 
renders the *oil so rich, thejiiirfisi^- twdve ' 

depth. Hie it stratwn df pehtsd w «»<* ««■ 

ft*isporthd **£ 

.cro^ of-raten es^havehami.^l^cpihO'^W^fv^^^J'^'A- 

nAeaiS^ .The 


'Jkuin, w 


sasPiavw to 

, JENecei#^ 
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Ml loniid tUiir^ape 

irm^^ldt eopife, ft'is Ti^hB]w^ctlyi^wn/ 

2iigte:&i:':|.m' 

' r.WxBK. tlap tile. for ^nt^ng iirto a lobg and iiltrieate geo.- 
^phical ;$^quMition, mny cnnoui' olmMvatitini might arise from 
^nywp^^ ng ^a accouD^.of the two Russian VoyagM and the charts 
^tb^ir respd^v^n^^atOTsi One ririhark & apfdicable -to bo^. 
,We'cannoijt«lyii^th absolute dertamfy on the,position which they 
fl fipiJ toi Mveral ofthe places which ^y visited, ^e weather was 
eo' extremUy they seldom saw the slin or Stars'; and the 

position of toe islfthds and supposed continents'WM COiAmonly de- 
terinined by reckoning, not by observation., ’^hring and't'schirikow 
ptoceedpdj.nsuch. farmer towards the dutthan Krenitrin.. The land 
discove^ by Behyink? which he imig^.ned to be part of the Ame- 
Tiaah cqnrinenti is ill the* 236lh degrM‘'bf lodgkude ftoin thegjrst 
in isje of, Ferro,’ and in 5S* 20' of latitude.' Thchirikow 
"pj^. ^ Same aoaist in loB!mt.-24lV lit; "Se*.,, Muller, i. 
248 249. '■'ITjie'formcr: muit haw idvahced'^, degreiS from toe 
pgft'of']^etira|iia,idp4'8kl, fn»'which he took his'departbri; wd toe 
latter 65 digt^^i:^at fK^^the ciiart of Krhmtzin’s. voyage, it 
Mpaaii' toai fe^eV tomirds toe east than toe 2Q.8th 

V"* "only'32 ■ degrees from Petrbpiwlowski, '>In' 1741, 
Jwing ^^4!"chbtoof,boto‘mgoing and^iig^ held, a course 
wktch Was tofwiy toi"to'h of that chmn’^^lands, which toey 

iliu^waveds.^fl^lsMi^g toe'monnlateouifnd raggednspect ofthe 
head-lands . wtjicW d»ay deMiled' towards too north, toey supponed 
them ^ jbtt proinontoriis begging’to some ^ of the Americmi 
conriiant, >toh. Wa stre^d * far. sdu* as tte 


wy ym Ui -A--■sk'i* 

^u«,; stoodSnitetofrards.!^ nofto iahu.ietoni, that Uf coarse 
in top .middtexrir va#-Behijng andjBitoira^ had sup. 

jjjiafeaa' toiAieBebatata only a eea- 

ofihASai jJluib.-. .tw itoinbe^toloMdeam^tW^ 





11»LUS7 RATIONS. ^7 

QiC Option. Were ! disposeid to admit stwh QO^jectuKt u hm 
found place in ether inqukiea concerning the peopitog pC Aineri^^ 
't might^aappose that this pait’of the earth, .having numifesUy ss^ 
fened violent convuluons&om earthquahes antbvolcanoes, ap isthmus, 
which may have formerly united Asia to America, has brnm broken, 
and formed into a cluster of islands by the shock. ■< 

It is singular, that at the very time the Rusiuan navigaton arere 
attempting to make discoveries in the north-west of America, die 
Spaniards were prosecuting the same design from another quarter. 
In 1769, two small vessels sailed from Loretto in California, to ex¬ 
plore the coasts of the country to the north of that peninsula. They 
advanced no farther'than the port of Monte*Rcy in latitude 36. 
But, in several successive expeditions fitted out from the port of 
St. Bias in New Galida, the Spaniards have advanced as far as the 
latitude 58. Gatcta de Madrid, March 19, and May 14, 1776. 
But as the journals of those voyages have not yqt been published, 
I cannot compare their progress with diat of the Russians, or shew 
how near the navigators of the two nations have approached to each 
other. It is to be hoped, that the enlightened minister, who has 
now the direction of American, affaits in Spun, wil| not withhold 
this information from the public. 

Note XLIII. p. 281. 


'Oun knowledge .of the vitanity of the two continents of Asia and ■ 
America, which was very imperfect when I published the Hilary 
of America in the year l777, is now complete. Mr. Coxes Account 
of the Russian Discqyeries between Asia and America, printed in 
the year 1780, contains mdny curious and important facts with re¬ 
spect to the various attempts of the Russians to open a communi¬ 
cation with the New World. History of the great Voyage of 
Discovery, begun by «s|dM Cook in 1776, and completed by 
.oaptains Clerk Gore, piibrished in the year 1780, comraunicatos 

all the inforination that the.curiosity rf mankind could desire with 


regardjto this subj^ . - . .i 

At m request,;!*! ftUmd Mr. Pla^r, professor of mathemadcs 
in the nwversitjLof Edinbnr^, bapeompar^ the narrative and 
diarts of riidse IS^trious naifigators, with tlto more imperfect rela- 
tions and nfeps of ^ Rnss^s. The result of this cmnjmnsoo I 
communicato in much gfeator confideuce tn 

Jiis scieari^ aiccntneFt thait<'l coul,d Jbave vebtored to plaw m atff 
6b«.rvatipiM*wlrieh,Vwl|i^htI&V 

“ The 'di*c<m«riesi .of. ceptsin Cook in h« fest vbyage hUve con . 
.firmed the feonclaSioiis which Dr. Rohe^n laA drawn, 
connect^ fegether the facts 

T»*y ha*e now rendered it pertain diet ^ Tiwiwuw 




' f'df'^',^a|'-m%]b^ 'W'«iidhi6l^^uid 'tM'. 

I EtigU*b' 

' " M\iiii'tilHed-alon||f 
ydtf ^17?8.; Tlw iaJe ofSt.' 

‘ .Co< 9 jb’ii r^t'Sdia&ag^B Isles on . 
^ ,^^^^I^^e^^reti&inca{lt^{:ook’i^c^ 

|iad ‘^aT^.‘'il^ i^he -teiunan attrigator. 
■Cbok'sV-^i^^M* if,J.-347.;'" '■ '' T''''' ’ ■ ■■" - • ’'' 
j^V;Tsi3iU^%.^^ti|i^QpOD ihe Sune cqast abont 1^30' ^liic^t^.aoit^ 

■ Urtjjjf Edgi»:ainbe of o§{>^n 0»^lt.'- 

' l*®fn Aooonat of 

"'ibe R^sllih moiRh bf'Hie 

femtigtwttia’^ ^Wia i faro afaips !n year 1768, With 1 m Own 
, idi^ lie rtecH^ ilie.lrii^ Oohdhdilra^ in wbicl^ there had been' a 
t^tssiad sefal^'ent'eRifaetlid year 1762^ srhetehe tnntered probably 
}h.j^e'ik|^%aih<» bay.ai1)(«mo^iitidhCbokaftenranl anchored. 

' '^h^ed ktvas supposed to be- an 

'Wi^cl, tfewiA it'^ ui fkdc' a part of the Aiheiican cohtineut. 
ibieaitiin ac^^^gdy'^ ^ 

l^|(|,on: faii'i^ast'Of'Anie^cai and tiiu is the more stib, 
JHn8ie^,'beense ~(^^ has’ informed ns that .Alashlca is 

tfaileratood t6' be a gffa^ continent, botii by^jfe Russiana .and the 
h^res at I^^ldsh^, '" ' - • '' ■' 

AcoordiDgtp Rjn^tap; the ship whichlukdwintered atdJasbfca 
'1^ hsopdly wRi^ S^to.t^' e^i^Wnid'of^tim .RubpW Of St. Peter 
;iBi^'~St. ^tillfa'-iRehittilaRja^;^ bi^ afatoriltng ^the moiO nccorate 
. Rtote i^ t^ptahi Co^^ ft^d a^ 37*<17'to die 

eastf^,^ that faar^nr. 'Hiefai^ :ia|^ titeaame tttiM||ke of 5* 
in tins Rrtniifa&;<a|H|^to OO^asMi^ is ra^ 

-jot'into the':falmd 
feiis.J(rM atf'.'isrrei' ' 
o 



r^y'^^tffied IXr.^ 
‘ Imne' navigatan 
“ "tBduii^ er TtKdu-^ 

: the iSfiiftineiit ■'Sf Ame- 
• ^Vcd/Sevp^®; -^ hae 
Wb/in ^e 

>eaifahniai|'i|o'«ife.. 

io#Btda dhe aoM^’ijnitSr-faiil^Jasi 
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tlii^ % d«gree fiom the polar drde, they are tnnuaated bf 
c^>ea, only thirteen J^iguea diatant. The east «ape of Ana isi, in 
latitode & and in longitude 190” 2T eastvfrom Greenwich; the 
western cfttremity ^ .America, or Prince of Wales' Cap^ is in lati> 
tnde 65” 4^, and in longitude 191*.4ff> Nearly in the middle of 
llie narrow 8trait.(BdtriBg's Strait) which separates these ospee, are 
the two islands of St. Diomede, from which both continents may be 
seen. Captain King informs us, that as he was saiUng through 
this strait, July 5,1779, the fog having cleared away, he enjoyed 
the plearare of seeing from the ship the continents of Asia and 
VAmerica at the same moment, together with the islands of St 
Diomede lying between them. Cook's Voy. vol. iii. p. 244. 

“ Beyond this pcnnt the strait opens towards the Arctic sea, and 
the coast of Asia and America dirergs so fast from one another, 
that in the parallel of 69” thpy are more than one hundred leagues 
asunder, lb. p. 277. . To the south of the strait there axe^a num¬ 
ber ofislands,' Clerk’s, King’s, Andsrsmt’s, Ac. which, as well as 
those of St Diomede, may have facilitated die migrations of the 
natives from the one continent to the other. Captain Cook, how¬ 
ever,-on the authority of tto Russians at Oonolariika, arid for other 
good reasons, has diminished the number of islands which had been 
inserted in former charts of the northern Archipetago. He has 
a Un placed Alrishka, or the promontory which stretches from the 
continent of America S. W, towards Kamtchatka, at the distance of 
five degrees of long^t^e fhrdier from the coast of Asia than it 
reckoned by the Ro^n navigators. 

“ The geography of the Old and New World is therefore equally 
indebted to the discdverics made in this memorable voyage; and 
as many esrbrs have been Mrrected, and tnauy deiicienciet supplied 
by "a of these discoveries, so. the accuracy of some former ob¬ 
servations has been^established, Tlie basis of the map of the 
aWpife, as far atTegarded, Kamtc^tka, and the country 
of the Tsdhitoki, was the position of four placds, -Yakutsb, Ochou, 
BoUsheredt;* and^lfetiopawfewski, which had t»en detennincd by 


the artronomer HU^nasumcow, — 

Pirirop- voj. iu/^.4e6, Ac. J^ut accuracy of his observations 
by^M.-Engel>d M Robert de Vwgo^y; Cose, 
Aripeiid.L No. 2.», 267.272,{ end the fo*f» of theie gcogre- 
pSTveiiiiwed to fc eimy «o lem than Itfide yrees from the long^ 

SdBi wm V ^ 

rignedtolhf easteritboqi^AfthaRuasMem^ 

litde reaq^ dim tiw dnjie, will frm» *^,*^*^^ 

British w^dgetors* ^Mermii^ ^ Jdilfon of 

lowski by a gnwt nomber qf very accorate tfoeerratioM, «»«nd,«Si 

tenphS fdUM fok 43^ 9- fr«» ‘ 



^ to le«», tljan serra jmtwtcf, and.^Aie 

® ^ '^CuUl^^ of ihe 

' ®i?‘“'!“®«i%co“44cnce «btcb,^m Hut bV^ei^ of so 

^ace. aii j|newtaiSty 4 )f. li, four 

Engitsh mites, an^ xrbicK. for the^dit o^ scieuce, ip^es to be 
particu^ ren»|fci^v : Hie -ifotef erfor io the Rusn^iuaps baa 
foe iMuiadariet of foat empire sufficiently 
tow^ foe eastl as fopte iras nofoing to ponnect the land 
of foe Tsphn^ki s^d foenorth-east of Asia trith those places 

whei^f the posj^h had been carefuliy.-,ascertained, except the 
imperfocraigi^l^tii of Behring’s apd Synd’s voyages, cpBSi&rable 
errors could ndi faU to be introduced, and that point was laid down 
as not mc^foan..^!^^ eaist of the meridian of Petropairlowski. 
C^e, App.\i. No42. By ;foe observations of captain King,, the 
difference of lon^tnde between Pett^^lowski and the East Cape 
te 31” 9',; that isS* ,7' greatm'.than it was supposed to be by foe 
Russian gft^r^hers.’Vlt appears foom Cook’s and King’s Voy. 
in. p>272i;foA'foe .continents of Asia and,America are usually 
joined tOgefoBT by ice during., winter,,; Jfor, Samwell confirms tins 

account of his superiM officer: ' -- 


, a-j" “"t;—^ jriftcsCy viz* no&r Itlic tiiti* 

tudaof ee* N. the two co^tz are teen leagues asunder, 

and about midway batween foem lie two bdands, the distance from 
whichtoeifoershdwteshoiiVtwenty mites! At this place foe 
natives of Asia ci^ld find bp difficulty in passing over, tothe oppo¬ 
site Cbast^ which is in., sight; of the it own..,^^at in a course of 
years such an eveiiit VoQid happen, either ^foagh dp.i^ or acci¬ 
dent, canmA admit ^ a doubt. The canoas "vfoich we »w among 
fopTschutzki^re ^bte of performing a much longer voyage; 
and, however rude fofir ni4y have beeir at spt«h distant, ^riod, we 
can scarcely, suppose foim uimqual ;fo a>, pasaafie of six . or seven 
teaguesi .People mig^t have been carried.^iyer by act^eni on 
flotmog phtees pfipe, They mig^t also have !travfUed ^ss on 
sledges or on foot.: ;foir‘we have reason to beKeva that foe strait is 
unUrely fros6^.ov^,^in foe winter; so foat, dufehat season, foe 
conUnaats,..^fo respppt te the epfomaniditioi^b^foeen them, may 
^ conside^ a, oiia.land.”;. Letter,from Mr.folmwell, Scots# 
Magazma for 1738, fo fi04. ^ te ptobfole foat foiz interesting 
porUon of jeogra^ knowtedge yria, fo.foi 

:conrs« of a few 

years, recenre ferfofo #te»i^;foe «fo|^tfonof 

captem qoo lj|gj|u t vdy^, foe jjppnt tmd ^li^^teifod ii^teign of ! 
Ri^i^ nitrite to .i^erpfoing.fottm^ cohWbute to extend foe 
bounds of tetence, w fo fender it tnofe aeimratey ]p^fei|l foe pfen 
of a y<^jge of dttcbfety, in radar to ei^ii^jfoesdfopta of foe. 
ocean''qj^ petween-Ana and Ameri!^ /Bfoiifo' ea^ain Cfplc, did 
not yh^ to eanmiAe more accuntely foe iaimite whiefi riratdi 
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fnaii one oontiiient almost to the other, to sarirey the noTlh<east 
coast of the Russian empire, from the mouth of the Kovyma, or 
Kolyma, 'to the North Gape,' and to settle, by astronomical ohser* 
Tations, thi: position of each place worth notice. The conduct of 
this importwt"enterprise is committed to captain Billings, an Eng¬ 
lish officer in the Russian serrice, of whose abilities for that 
station it n^l be deemed the best evidence, that he accompanied 
captmn Cook in his last voyage. To render the expedition more 
e^nsively useful, an eminent naturalist is appointed to attend 
captain BUlings. Six years will be requisite for accomplishing the 
purposes of the voyage. Coxe, Supplement to Russian Discoveries, 
p. 27, &c. 

Note XLIV. p. 292. 

Few travellers have had such opportunity of observing the na¬ 
tives of America, in its various districts, as Don Antonio Ulloa. 
In a work lately published by him, he thus describes the charac- 
teristical features of the race; “ A very small forehead, covered 
vrith hair towards its eixtremiUes, as far as the middle of the eye¬ 
brows ; little eyes; a thin nose, small and bending towards the 
upper lip; the countenance broad; the ears large; the hair very- 
black, lank, and coarse; the limbs well turned, the feet small, the 
body of just proportion; and altogether smooth and free from hair, 
until old age, when |b«y acquire some beard, bat never on the 
cheeks.” Noticias Americanas, Ac. p. 307. M. le Chevalier de 
Pinto, who resided several years in a part of America which Ulloa 
never visited, gives a sketch of the general aspect of the Indians 
there. “ They are all of copper colour with some diversity of shade, 
not in proportion to their distance from the equator, but according 
to the de^ee of elevation of the territory which they inhabit. 
Those who live in a high country are fairer than those in the marshy 
low lands on the coast Their face is round, farther removed, per¬ 
haps, than that ofnny people from an oval shape. Their forehead 
is small, tibe extr^ty of Aeir ears far frodi the face, their lips 
^Qiick, their nose flat, their eyes black,' or of a chesnut colour, small, 
biri capable of discerning objects at a great distance. Their hair 
is alwaysddck and sleek, and without any tendency to curl. They 
have no hair on any part of lheirbody .bat the bead. ^ At the first 
aspect a imaffiem AineTican. appears to be mild aoii^ocent but 
on a more attentive view, one discovers in his countenance some¬ 
thing wad,di8lrnstfiii, and sullen.” MS. penes me. The two por- 
traito drawd by hands very different from those of i^mon tipvul- 
len,'have1t hear resemblance. 





■5|p%i%»oaep6ii^^«i«%i^-..f^'Hflto^p«teteEfeg? <rf-the' 
ipi^caaBi AAib^tf^l^ the 

'Whdjniii 'tiinn^ etib^ itad joytt-lm^ateiagi' tla'ed^wdred e(^ 
^pw^d u&^hi d'j^^aiut ft hidf and tiro ntg^ts. H^. of Araer. 

■laaii^^.'''" ■ " 


Nbte XLVt p.2i97. 

. Id. Opn^H iixiilittrnB, 'who tended fifteen yean aiiiong the 
liidiaxM «3if'P«^ and'Qi^4 «nd twefij^ ‘yean hi Fc^ch colony 
of wh^^ere.is A constant intercpu)^ wi& the Oalibis 

.And ot^.tril^^ Ot^^o, obserres, that the rigour of consti- 
tntion ^cnd^dii^encAns ia exAcfty id pfropotticm to tbnr habits 
of labour,.^ Thp. Indians,'Jh warm clipiates, sn^ as those on J:he 
coasts, of H^'So|Kth cee,'<>>* riTer Afflaaohs^’and the rtyer Ori- 
aoco, ard not to .be compared fed- strength to &ose in. cold 
conntrier; and yet, says be, Ihoats daily ^ Out from Para, a Por- 
tu^qiBse anftlementon'the rlrer of Antaadnsj to ascend that ^rer 
agmnst tfan'rapidity nf ;,thn streanil^and wiidi'the saow crew they 
pfooeed to Saa:^blp, which is eight, hundred leagues distant. No 
dm of iiddte‘j^id^,,-or ermi 'of negroes, would be found equal 
iOA task oifsadi prawyering ftlilgue, p the Portuguese have ex- 
perienoedt and yet^the Indians, being accustomed to this labour 
from their infancy,.peiform it., MS.^pener 


^ote XLVjLI. .p. 30^^ 

Don' Atrxdvjd)'who visited a ;gi 5 at part of Peru and 
CflaU, ^llmgdom.df NWXhranada,' and awefal o(.J^ provmees 
..hdrdeiuig eptlA^eincan guU^wl^e employMihthe saMeervice 
w|& 4fad,j|r<mch maftieinaticianp.dwut^ die ^taceef ten .^ars,' and 
who aftWdiwd h^ W opportuni^. of newing^^ Norlii A^i-' 
«iiip,.Ai(e^ “ seen one Amei^^. we.way be said 

ithfaw^ adn them ^ thidr cokatr .tttd.nud^^^'sb’ aw the 
■■me.’' ^otic. Adiisdciiiifd^p. 308. A^ortelRy observer, Pedro 
dh Cieoa de lleoaV'^e of'i^e cbQqimfpi4b{.jPeru, who had Ufceyjse 
dwr e ra e d nuayaVBVhu^B of Ameijm^'affinM, thapeSfrie, m 

' <LX. .1_'_ Li.l _^ %al, ^ 


I, of trfiias or nations 


woiinn,*eMm))^ there is jach li mnl 
as th.te qihno$t'lffiiM(nm^e,and sm{h divmi^'of appon 

of iMtnv^'candyjieaiiliari^ - of asp^ - whjeb' foim.d^t'may be 
CAH8d^a Humpean^^ Aaiiiic .-comttenaoce. Ittewise- 

ho ddnMmnfited Ad«Kicim» ;'«odi[moB lo^lhe vfaoie 
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rtuie. TUs idajl be eapikieed to atrike the traveller at first iiglit, 
while n^t oh^ the TOrioas shades, which distmgpush peofile of dif> 
ferent regibns, bat the pecaliar features which dncrinasM iudL 
viduels, escape, the notice of a transient obsenrer. AA when ' 
-pmons who bed resided so. long' among tim AmericeM concur in 
bearmg tettknony to the aimilisrity of their ^pesTanee in 'esety 
climat^ ,we may conclude that it is more remarkable than that of 
any other race. See rdtewise Garcia Origan de lot In^os, p. 64. 
242. Torquemada Monarch. Indiana, ii. 571. 


Note XLVIII. p. 304. 

M. I.E OBEvAiiEk DB PiBTO obserres, that in the interior parti, 
of P(^Q, he had been informed that some persons resemUhig tite 
white people of-Darien have been found '; bat that the breed did 
hot continue, an^ their cUidren became like other Americans. 
This race, howeyer, is very imperfectly known. MS. penes we. 


Note XLIX. p. 306. 

The testimonies of diNwmit travellers, concerning the Patago* 
nians, have been collected and stated with a considerable degree 
of accuracy by the author' of Redierches Philosophiquee, Ac. 
tom. i. 281, &c. iir. 181, Ac. Since the publication of his worit, 
several navigators have visited the Magellanic regions, and, Iflte 
their predecessors, differ very widely in their accounts of its inl^ 
bit&ntSs By comnaodc*!’® Byton and bis crew," who. sailed tfarov^ 
the straits in 1764, the common sise of the PStagonians was esti¬ 
mated to be eight feet, and many of them much teller. Phil. 
Transact, vol. Ivit. p. 78. By captains Wallis and Carteret, who 
-actually measure theW in 1766, th^ were fowjd to^from m 
feet to sis fe4t five and seven inches injieigbt. Phil. Trans. voL «. 
p 22. These, however, seeip to have been the very people whose 
size had been rated so high-in the year 1764; for several of them 
had bea^ and red bahee of the same kind with what had been 
on board captain’Ifadlis's-ship, and to B^y ^ 

they had got tbe^S from Mp. Byron. ^ Hawkesw. i. In 1767 

neatemeasorad by M.Bong^i^e, sdioser accoant diffm 
from that of captain Wallis. Voy. 139. To. jdiesi^ I s^R 
add * testimony of great we^t. In the,year 1762, 

Ibegnes dp&havani a«opipaii»d the Marquis 

t^n -T Awes, and rended thW* several years. H*»ca very inti 

teUigent nSbr, and his wpntation for veracity WMmpea^ 

SStryteem fo speSg of 

Stianit/of America, *• By what Indi^ say* *"• 

Notcertainly by the fobulous Patagomens, wk o^t^ 

;Ste^^aSrict. Ihaveftommmiy^FO-rdn^.^- 



AND*- 

timeif tlioiie Ia4itea, indtr^i^ tii^ whii 'tUn^ 
a acciBste of thinr peootia.'" They are of^ie 

MKh^tature with S^omlardi. I neye^ inv <me hr height 

varar aad.twft.^ tfaijeelBfshe^’^'t. V.' ahoot.BO ^^1.332 mchea 
^^gUBht|if S^atW^HtDii^ ehmpatatidn accorJmi!| to the vara 
'^'Madrid;;,widi tbh meaauremen of captaia 
'X^IRs. Rejh^o Jeaeiticoi 2^6.’ Mr. FfJIcner,. .who resided as a 
hda^onary forty yearsln the southera parts of Apierica, says, that 
‘‘.m PatagoniaoB, or Puelches, are a Iwge-bodied people; but I 
'ii!eV^rheard.of that gigantic race which others have rnentioned, 
though I have SMtk penous of all the different tribes.ie^ southern 
litdians."' Ihtrdd.-p. 26. M. Dobrishoffer, a Jesuit, who resided 
eighteen years in Paraguay, and who had seen great numbers of 
the taribas hdbea which inhabit die countries situated upon the 
straits of Mage11tual^ confirms, in evei 7 point, the testimony of his 
brother missionary Falkner. l)obrizho&r enters into some detail 
with respect' to the opinions of several authors, concerning the 
stature of the Patagonians. Having mentioned the reports of some 
early travellers with regard to the extraordinary size of some bones 
found on that coast which were supposed to be human; and having 
'endeavoured to shew that diese bones belonged to some large 
marine or land animal, he concludes, *' de hisce ossibus crede 
quiequid lihuerit, durnmodo, me suasore, Patagones pro gigandbus 
desinu htfoere." Uistoria de Abissonibus, vol. ii. p. 19, &c. 

Note L. .,p. 309. 

AiiTOKio SA'ites&s RiBEiao, a teamed and ingenious physician, 
published a disserm^n in ^ year 1765, in Vrhich he endeavours 
to prove, that-this disease was not ibtroducbd fooni America, but 
took its lisb in Europe, and was brought on by an bpdi^ical and 
malignant difmrder. Did’ I choose to. enter into a diequisidon on 
this subject, which I should not hlij^ mentioned, if it had not been 
intimately connected with this part of iny inquiries,- it would not 
be difficult to point out some mistakes with*r^pect to the fiscu 
upon which he founds, as weU as some Onprs in' the consequences 
which ho dram'fopm them.. The rtqiid communication of this dis¬ 
ease from l^pa'ui oi^ Eunqm, seemshoirever to. resemble the pro¬ 
gress of lui epidemic, fidfaer Rnm that of a disease tnmsmitted bj 
- mfection,' 'The frtia mehtioh m It ^ik in the year befon 

the year T497 it'diad. made Ha appearance . in mostiilbnntries 6 
Europe/with smfo alarming symptoms as rendered it necessary foi 
the civil'magistrate to interpose, in order to check its career.—Sinci 
r^epntffication ofthis worky.a second edition of Dr. ^uh^z’s Die 
•e^doii;lu|abemi communicaied to me. it contains several addi 
tiuipal in confinhadon qf his opidion, which is supporteff wid 
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sudi plaiuible arguments, as render it a 8a1geci''<tf inquiij w^ 
deserving the attention of learned physicians. 

Note LI. p. 312. 

The people of Otabeite have no denomination for any number 
above two hundred, which is sufficient.for their transactions. 
Voyages by HawkeSworth, ii. 228. 


Note LII. p. 317. 

As the view which 1 have given of rude nations is extiemely 
different from that exhibited by very respectable authors, it may be 
proper to produce some of the many authorities on which I found 
my description. The manners of the savage tribes in America have 
never been viewed by persons more capable of observing them with 
discernment, than the philosophers employed by Franco and Spain, 
in the year 1736, to determine the figure of the earth. M. Bouguer, 
D, Antonio d’Ulloa, and D. Jorge Juan, resided long among ^e 
natives of the least civilized provinces in Peru. M. de la Condaminc 
had not only the same advanttiges with them for observation, but 
in his voyage down the Marion, lie had an opportunity of in¬ 
specting the state of the various nations seated on its banks, in its 
vast course across the continent of South America. There is a 
wonderful resemblance in their representation of the character of 
the Americans. “ They are all extremely indolent," says M. Bou¬ 
guer ; “ they are stupid; they pass whole days sitting in the same 
place, without moving, or speaking a single word. It is not easy 
to describe the degree of-tbeir indifference for wealth, and all lU ad¬ 
vantages. One does not well know what motive to propose to 
them, when one would persuade them to perform any service. It 
is vain to offer them money; the answer, that they are not hungry. 
Vovage au Perou, p. 102. “ If one considers them as men, the 

narrowness of their understandmg seems to be incompatible wuh 
the excellence of Ae soul. Their imbecUity is so visible, that om 
can hardiy form an idea of them different from what one has of the 
brutes. Nothing disturbs the tranquillity of their souls, equally 
insensible to disasters.and prosperity. .Xbough half-naked, tb^sy 
are as contented as a monarch in his most splendid array. Riches 
do not attract them in the smallest.-degree and the authority or 
dignities to which they may aspire dfe so little the o^cots of their 
aiStion, that an Indian wUl receive with the same indifference the 
office of a judge (alcade) or that of n hangman, if deprived of the 
former and appointed, to the latter. Nothing can “we or chan^ 
them Interest has no power over them, and they often rrfuse 
to perform a smaU service, tbdligh certain of a great 
FeS makes no impression upon them, and reapect as littk. Their 
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> ■in^lar .t^t'djere ia do method Qfioflnenciagtbein, 
tonaing ftom tbat indiffi^eaiie, vhich is proof 
w endeaTODTB.'of dre wisest penona-;. no :«cpedient 
cin induce them td abandon ithitt gross ignorance, or lay 
IU/iAa iduit. careless negligence, yrbacb disconcert th^'^udence and 
^Hqi^oint'. the care of such^aa are attentive to their weUare." 
>1^yage,d’lMpa; toimi. 335.3^. Of those ungnlar qualities he 
fm^CM many, extraordinary instances, ||. 336-r-.347. ‘Mnsensi- 
biBty,g says M. de la Gondamine, “ is the basis of the American 
odiers to determme,: whether this f&Ould be 
digiiiiied vtdi the haide of apathyt..ot disgraced withlh&tof stupi¬ 
dity* i' it ^seiy‘ without doubt, frOm the small' number 'of their 
<hiism,‘’ Whi^ do sot-extend beyond ^eir wants^ Gluttons even to 
li'Oraci^, udieD ;lhey have'’wher^i&al to satisfy their appetite, 
l^perat^ Wheh^nOcese^ obliges them, to^^cb a degree, diat 
they ean i^ure-want wi^out seeming to desire thing, Pusil- 
laairttoas,.«nd cowardly to excess, unless when th^ are rendered 
desjperateihy drunkenness. Averse to labour, indifferent to every 
motive Of-glory, honour, .or-.gpatitude; 'occupied entirely by the 
.object that is present, and always determined by it alone, without 
,a|^ solickttde ehout-futurity; incapable of foresight or of reflec- 
^tioa; abandoning themSeltes, when-under no'restraint, to a puerile 
joy, WhBdi;they expreip. by insking.^ about, and immoderate fits of 
taughter; witihoutnOhject or design, they pass their life without 
thinking, and ffpm old wEehopt'^advancing beyond childhood, of 
which they retaiS'^li&^the defeetsi -If. this description were appli- 
•oablc <mly to ,the>^ilhdians;,.w some provinces , of Peru, who are 
slaves in.we name^ one might^believe, . that this 
degree of degSQbra^stas.ocoasiimed by the'wirfde dependence 
to whudi they iue reducedthe example 0^1%. mbda^Hi Greeks 
heu^ proof how &r serenade mire degrade human‘siwcies. 
But the Indians in tiie m^ons l^ the Jestfil^, and the savages 
frho ktiU ei^oy nnitapaired liber^, haing as^lhnited in ti^:&onl- 
i^, Qpttw say as sbipid |a the other, OBO mmnot'observe, without 
^tiaan, wb^'l'abandtmed toif^ple nature, an4.de- 
prived.,.«y't^.<,adwt8j^:WqltiBg-'l^^ l4hca1ion,and society, 
bntlitiie flW)the creation.” Vojpgnide la Bit. ds 
fex. inteljigont a^^^aMophipal 

'wbd; * Martaaco ra 1751, :^d rei£i^.t‘.nh6ce six 

Mlils^grt^'^^^Owing desc^pip^'of the CarsubsW*' It isrxo* 
^ completkmi jiC-is not i^wingularity of^Aeir 

ct^fi^totin'^the ol^ difibce^ between them and 
ijiheir,a»CB8ai^ ip ^ limited degree of 

131^10060 ianotWre ehUghtened m adore fro- 
p^Mit <af.^tM..^,^'naMW» of the most gi^ 
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peasants, that of the negroes brought up in the phtta j>f Afriba noat 
remote from intm^oiirse with Europeans, is such, that lire discorsir 
appearances.of intelligence, which, thoa|^ imperfect, is capable of 
increase. But of this the understandings of the Carubs seem to 
be hardly susceptible. If sound philosophy and reliipoa did not 
afford us their light, if we were to decide accoYding to the first hn- 
pression which the view of that people makes, upon the mind, we 
should be disposed to believe that they do not belong to the same - 
species with ns. Their stupid eyes are the true mirror of their 
souls; it appears to be without functions. Their indolence is 
extreme; they have never the least solicitude about the moment 
which is to succeed diat which is present.” Voyage la Martinique, 
p. 44, 46. 51. M. dc la Borde, Tertre, and Rochefort, confirm 
this description. “ The characteristics of thp Californians," says. 
P. Venegas, “ as well-as of all other Indians, are stupidity and 
insensibility; want of knowledge and reflection; inconstancy, im¬ 
petuosity, and blindness of appetite; an excessive sloth, and ab> 
horrence of all labour and fatigue; an excessive love of pleasure 
and amusement of every kind, however trifling or brutalpusilla¬ 
nimity ; smd, in tine, a most wretched want of every thing which 
constitutes the real man, and renders him rational, inventive, tract¬ 
able, and useful to himself and society. It is not easy for Eu¬ 
ropeans, who never were out of their pwn country, to conceive an 
adequate idea of those people; for, even in the least frequented 
comers of the globe, there is not a nation so stupid, of such con¬ 
tracted ideas, and so weak both in body and mind, as the unhappy 
Californians. Their understanding comprehends Kttlc more than 
what they see; abstract ideas, and much less a chain of reasoning, 
being far beyond their power; so that they scarce ever improve their 
first ideas,, and these are in general false or at least inadequate. 
It is in vain to represent to them any future advantages which will 
result to them from doing or abstaining from this or that particular 
immediately present; the relatibn of means and ends being beyond 
the stretch of their, faculties. Nor have they the least notion of 
pursping such iutentions as will procure themselves some future 
good, or ^rd theto against future avilr. TTieir will is propor¬ 
tional to their foculties, and all their passions move in a very 
narrow sfdteceu' Ambition they haw -none, and are more desir^ 
of bring acf^nted strong than valiant. The objects of ambiti<m 
with us, hbtwnr, fame, repatation, titles, posts, and distinctions 
superiority, are unknown among them; so that tiiis powerful spri^ 
of action, the cause of so much seeming good and real evfl in tl* 
world, has no power here. This dispositiOT «rf mind, as it giws 
them np> to an ■amaxing languor and laaBitude^ their fleeting 
awqy'in a perpetual inactivity and detestation of labour, «> it lik*> 
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wtae «^ 9 Cted by the first object which their 

’OlJtm persuasion of another, places before them; and 

stiT'diisViat^eijtvn^ rraders them as prone to alter their resolutions 
fa<al%. . They look with indifference upon any kind- 
,i0ii denie ; \nor is even the bare remembrance of it to be ex- 
^bted firom thefaa. In a word, the unhappy mortals may be com- 
-pf^d to children, in .whom the developement of reason is not com- 
ideUd. They may indeed be called a na.tion who never arrive at 
toaniio^.” Hist, of Califom. Engl. Transl. i. 64. 67. Mr, Ellis 
gives a similar account of the want of foresight and inconsiderate 
disposition of the people adjacent to Hudson’s Bay. Voyage, 
p. 19% 196. . 

The incapacity of the Americans is so remarkable, that negroes 
^i|om all the .different provinces of Africa are observed to be more 
cg^ble of improving by instruction. They acquire the knowledge 
of several particulars which the Americans cannot coinpreherid. 
Hence the negroes, though slaves, value themselves as a superior 
order of beings, and look down upon the Americans with contempt, 
as void of capacity and of rational discernment. Ulloa, Notic. 
Amerio. 322, 323. 

, NoteLIII. p. 321. 

' Dobkixhofveb, the last traveller I know who has resided 
among any tribe of the ruder Americans, has explained so fully 
^he various reasons which have induced their women to suckle 
their children long, and never to uitrfertake rearing such as were 
feeble or distorted, and even to destroy a considerable number of 
their offspring, as to throw great light on the observations I have 
made, p. 299,300. Hist, de Abissonibus, vol. ii. p. 107. 221. So 
deeply were these ideas imprinted in the minds of the Americans, 
that the Peruvians, a civilised people, when compared with the 
barbarous tribes, whose manners I am describing, retained them ; 
and oven their intercourse with the Spaniards has not been able to 
root them out. When twins are bom in any family it is still con¬ 
sidered as an ominous evmit, and the parents have recourse to 
rigorous acts of mOTtification, in order to avert the calamities with 
which they are threatened. When a child is born with any de- 
formity, they will not, if they can possibly avoid it. bring it to be 
baptized, and it is with difficulty they can be brought to rear it. 
Arriaga Extirpac. de la Idolat. del Peru, p. S2, 33. 
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